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PREFACE 


This is Part Three of “International Relations Since 1919”. 
In the first, we traced the course of international relations firom 
1919 to 1945 in three sections: Diplomatic History, Regional 
Studies, and International Organization. IJhad thought that on 
tire same pattern the story of international relations from 1945 
to the present would be covered in the second volume. But 
while the work was in progress, it was discovered that this would 
mean a book of about 800 pages rvhich the reader may find 
inconvenient to handle. The treatment of international relations 
from 1945 to the present has, therefore, been divided in two 
volumes, one dealing with Diplomatic History (Part Two) and 
the other (Part Three) covering the Regional Studies and Inter- 
national Organization. It is for this reason that the reader 
would find in the present volume the serial of Chapters and 
pages continued from Part Two. To fadlitate reference, the 
contents of Part Two have also been given in this volume. 

I must express my gratitude to my colleagues in the Depart- 
ment of Politics, and my students of International Relations ‘ with 
whom I have discussed many problems. I must also express 
my sense of obligation to the staff of the Allahabad University 
Xibrary for giving me many facilities of reference. 


JDeJ>artment of Politics, 
January 2, 1959. 


Madan Gopal Gupta. 
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chapter 15 

Protest of the Middle East 


W’c have surveyed in Put 1 the leading features of Middle 
East adairs until 19ia Of all the factors which shape the 
Middle East sucnce today, Arab oationali«in, expressing itself m 
a movement which is anti-Western and witi-Jcwish, a undoubtedly 
the most poirm Starting as an intellectual movement over a 
century ago, it Ins eaolvcil through many stag** witil now and 
« the creda dominating the thmlang of the whole Arabic- 
speaking world It IS tnn* that m different countnes and at 
diSfcrent times it has undertaken many fonns and pliases passive, 
active, violent, static and dynamic llitisfrom the original call 
of independence from the various occupiers (Ottoman, British, 
and French) ihc nationahsu m the Middle East now fiavc the 
more dynam c cah for unification on a regional ba«$, and, more 
recenllv, po«iUve neutralism m international affairs In some 
cares the govemtncnis hive respond d to these two calls cooUy 
and have even reacted unfavourably but they are undoubtedly 
the cherish'd aspirations of the vast mass of Arab opinion 
Indeed these calls are the two mam streams “feeding the gunt 
cunent of nationalism running through the whole region, in spite 
of many attempts to divert or dim it by tho< desiring lo 
maintain the itatus m these countnes, whether they be native 
or alien elements" 


It IS true that the Middle East h is alw'ays been a tmder-bot, 
even m the days before the scramble for oil, for, as the cross 
roads between Africa Asia, and Europe where so many strategic 
uitcrests and forces converge, this was in'vitable After World 
War 1, communism of Russia became a threat from the Western 
point of view During the second world war both the U S A 
and the USSR, got seriously inicre,ttd in the riches of the 
region and at the end of the War, u became one of the tnijor 
sto^centtes of world politic^ We have surveyed the So'*ct“ 
u S conflict after 1945 centering on the interests m the Middle 
and Aeac East, and have seen how the U S concern with Western 
Europe prompted the hlarshall Plan ard the Truman Doctrme 
and hw, to an incrcMing extent, the success of the Marshall Plan 
depimdcd on a steady floss' of oil from the Middle F^t to 
Europe The Aliddle East, therefore, in the post-war 
^nod assumed unpmced«»icd imporl-uice m global stritegy 
Abmt a billion people of the region, poor, hungry, illiterate, 
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frustrated and angry at the West n-hich they believe has treated 
them as animals over the years because of their race and their 
colour are all in revolt. This is an opportunity for the com- 
munists to exploit. The Soviet Union finds so close at hand the 
kind of economic and political conditions which play most 
directly into their hands. There is, therefore, intense and bitter 
nationalism based on frustration and the deep-seated uncertainly 
that drive people into revolution, into change for change’s sake 
to wipe out the hated status quo. The creation of Israel in 1948 
has added to the heat and ferment in the area. The Arab 
states deny its existence and resent the presence of the Jews in 
Arab land. The people of the Middle East, therefore, are up in 
arms against the centuries old social and economic maladies that 
have corroded their body and soul. 

' ' There is, on the one hand, the explosive demagogy 
among the leadership that attempts to divert the peoples’ mind 
from their domestic troubles to foreign “enemies”. And, on the 
other hand, there is the uncontrollable impulse of nationalism 
which goads the people and their leaders to repudiate their past 
and challenge the present. Like the Asians, the people are 
sensitive, and are guided at least as much by considerations of 
prestige as by those of economic profits. In its concept of foreign 
policy and neutralism, Arab nationalism constitutes the only 
acceptable third alternative which redeems the Arabs from cither 
tolerating those elements of Western domination which the large 
niajori'ty of Arabs have rejected, or, on the other hand, being 
forced into the Soviet orbit as a means of escape from, or 
protection against, exploitative colonial domination and aggres- 
sive Zionist expansion. The Jews, on the contrary, are equally 
assertive and are determined to safeguard the integrity of Israel 
with aU the energy and resources that they command. And 
, this is understandable. In a country of small size and intricate 
configuration, the proximity of enemy guns becomes a constant 
and haunting theme. Israel is a land tvhere the normal pursuit 
of life has become a challenge to the courage and valour of all 
its citizens. (The Arab nationalism in its multifarious forms and , 
manifestations, the Jewish tenacity, the Soviet expansionism, the 
Western colonial control and strategic and economic interests are 
the major factors that determine the main currents of the Middle 
Eastern revolt after 1945.y 

Apart from oil, the Middle Eastern countries are rich in raw 
^^terials, although a considerable proportion of the land area is 
either desert or waste land, and due to inadequate rainfall large 
tracts of land which are potentially cultivable remain barren. 
Baltrein and Kuwait are rich in oil. In Iraq, in addition to oil, 
there are deppsits of sulphur and in Iran there are deposits of 
iron ore and" coal, copper and lead. Turkey has extensive 
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deposits of chrome and copper, coal and iron, salt, mercury and 
emerv In Lg\'p! the most important mineral resource* arc 
phosphates and iron oxide Due to the economic backwardness 
of these countries even the exuling material resources except oil 
have not been fully exploited and even the production and 
marketing of oil is in foreign hands Tlie lack of natural resources 
makes industrial development on a lai^e scale difiicuU Coupled 
with thu IS tlie shortage of trained technical personnel and com- 
parative lack of experience in the investment ol trends m industnal 
enterprise Agriculture is the mam stay of the economy of all 
countnes and about four fifths of the national income is denved 


from agriculture The pnoapal crops arc cereals and cotton 
In practically all the countnes there arc a large number of 
peasants holding small areas of land, but in Iraq and Iran a 
considerable percentage of the total cultivable area is still held 
in the form of big estates by land-owners Although in Egypt 
the land reform decree limits individual holdings at 200 acres, 
^e total area available for redistribution is not suOlcient to affect 
the Size of individual holdings or to reduce the number of land- 
less peasanu The situation is better in Syria, Lebanon, Turkey 
and the Sudan where very large esutes are few m number and 
iMividuai peasant holdings are not too fragmented Industry 
has not made much headway anywhere except m Turkey, !»«« 
and Lebanon IVhatever industries are developed are either 
food processing industries or those which are based on agnculture, 
eg, cotton weaving The engineenng and chemical mdustnes 
have not made much progress In the sphere of public finance, 
a large proportion of the ordinary revenues is derived from 
induect taiution The machinery of Ux collection is inclEcient 
and dncct taxes, therefore, arc not collected Indirect txxcs, 
though easier to collect, have lo be borne by the poorer classes 
hfoney which should have been spent on nalvon-buildmg acuvitics 

clwduslrr Bahrein Kuwai, I„„ a„d Ira„<ha, had im- 
Kn The ■■iarEe ml revanum avOTEing 

r,’,. 7'*' .r “I" a btesmg and a challenge J 

ng 'T' die sense that oil revenues provide the therewithal 
and a challenge tn 
srantei. ► fv'** * u brought into being by oil might 

W or world p4« for Uiis 
countries j ^ these reasons the Middle East 

they can ® develop their economies, for, without it 

V«ooff K amcnibes of l.fc, nor can thev 

t™«„,.t "" ■■"Pattah,, and the Sov.et 


The hliddle East 
forms and has worked 


nationalani, therefore, has assumed many 
m several directions in the post war period 
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First, it has expressed itself in an attempt to nationalize assets 
which hitherto \vcre exploited by the Western concerns. Persia, 
for instance, took over the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company (A.LO.C.) 
in 1951 and Egypt nationalised the Suez Canal Company in 
1956. In both cases the intention was to deprive the foreigners 
of monies which must legitimately be utilised by the countries to 
which the assets belonged. We will consider these developments 
in the following pages. Secondly, effort was made to drive out the 
forces of occupation and to eliminate Western bases as, for instance, 
Egypt and Persia did. Thirdly, in the areas which are still under 
imperialist rule, the attempt was made to seek liberation as the 
movement in Cyprus amply illustrates. Fourthly, the Middle 
East nationalism expressed itself in a movement positively against 
the^ Western Powers and in sympathy with the Soviet Union’s 
policies, as in the case of Syria and Egypt. A variant of this is 
a wave of neutralism which has been actively militating against 
the Western-sponsored defence projects in the area. Another 
form taken is a regional movement illustrated by the Arab League 
and such moves as the creation of the United Arab Republic. 
Finally, Arab nationalism has been pitted against Jewish national- 
ism in an effort to drive out tlie Jews from the Middle East. The 
Arab feeling on the Israeli issue, like tlie sand in the desert, gets 
into everything. To the Arab the Israeli state means disposses- 
sion of his lands and displacement of his brothers in betrayal of 
the pledges of Arab unity and independence given by Britain to 
secure Arab support in World War I. “Bad enough that after 
the war Britain should have carved up the Arab world into separate 
kingdoms and protectorates and shared the spoils with France. 
But to set up under the Balfour Declaration first a national Jewish 
home and then a separate Israeli State came as a deliberate 
assault on the Arab homeland. This wound will bear only .very 
slowly”. The Suez tragedy not only reopened it but poured a 
bucketful of salt into the raw and tender flesh. The whole 
situation gets complicated by a sense of uncertainty born of — a 
conflict of fear and hope — hope that through the blockade of 
Israel and the progressive efflux of European Jewish elements back 
to Europe, Israel will eventually disintegrate; and fear of unlimited 
Jewish immigration leading to the unlimited Israeli expansion, 
economic and political, at the expense of the Arab States who 
will be picked off one by one. This fear can be eliminated by 
Arab Unity to which we have already referred. 

NATIONALIZATION OF OIL IN PERSIA 

At the end of tire second world war the passion of the Persians 
was to rid their Country of foreign control, direct or indirect. The 
revenue of the Persian' government, like that of the Governments 
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of Iraq, STiii Snbia, Bahrein, anj Kuwait, dtp'uJed (even now 
dcpendsi on oil vvlucli only Europeans and Americans could 
exrnci rdinv a d distribute Soon nficr the Soviet Persian 
coni’ 1 1 on ih rjuesiion of the evacuation of the Persian Province 
of Az«b “J m bad liecn seiikd, ilic Persian public opinion turned 
acainst die British The rejection b> the Persian Parliament of an 
oil . cment uiih Ruma was followed by a general aturk on 
ml e ipccvj'ons to tuieign counlnes— and this meant the rights 
enjojed bv the 1 1 O C 'Anglo Iranian Oil Company) under the 
terms of an igrcemeni signed m 1933 according to tvliicli the 
AIOC was to pa\ a loyalty on each ton of oil Bythecnd of 
19tb the Companv had paid the Persian Government £65 million 
and \yas gi\ mg vmplov ment to about 60,000 Persian Citizens It 
controlled the largest tanker fleet m the world, owned at Abadan 
llie largest refinery and made a significant contribution to 
British finance in divadends and taxes Tlic oil companies “were 
obliged to take oo political fcvponsibihtics m the temfones in 
■which they operated, and since the economy of the sutes depended 
«o much on them, they negotiated with their governments almost 
like one sovereign power vnth anothet” The AIOC behaved 
like the East India Company and because of its power and wealth 
became a mam target nationalist animosity 

In 1948, the pnee of oil had risen considerably and negotia* 
tions began for a revision of the royally terms m fai our of Persia 
In July 1949, a Supplemenul Oil Agreement was signed which 
greatly increased— and for the year I9o0 actually doubled — royalty 
payments to the Iranian Government This Agreement was 
vehemently oppO'cd by ao important section of members of the 
National Assembly led by Dr Moussadeq, an ardent and hysteric 
rationalist and was referred to an 18 man parliamentary coro- 
mittee under his chairmanship On March 7, 1951 a religious 
fanatic shot and killed at a Teheran mosque Premier Razmara, 
who was in favour of the Supplemental Agreement The 
assassin, Abdulla Rast^av, was jailed but was soon hailed as a 
popular hero The Shah was threatened with death unless the 
assassin was at once released Tven while Razamara’s burial 
cermonies were m progress, the 15 active members of the 18 man 
parbamentary committee unanimously voted for a proposal to 
nationalize the Iranian oil industry At the end of April, 
Moussadeq became the Rune Minister and in March and May, 
1951, the Iranian hiajlis passed two nationalization Acts dcclar* 
jng the industry to be nauonalised and establishing a National 
Iranian Oil Cornpany The Persian nauonaU ra had acted and, 
M one authontv has pat it “this_was die perfect symbol for 
Mou'sadeqs pu^oscs The oil company was foreign, it was 
prosperous. It had made huge and notorious profits out of Persia, 
U excluded Persian employees from the higher level of manage- 
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ment; it was tactless; it made larger payments to the British 
! Treasury than to the Persian .... The Persians resented it 
I because they felt that its whole existence was the result of 
; trick . . . . ” hloussadeq thought that the Iranian oil rvas vital 
j to the iunctioning of the industrialized wotld and that there would 
be certain market for Iranian oil on any terms. With nationa- 
lized British equipment and petroleum above and belo^v the ground 
he assumed that Iranians could produce and that hired technicians 
- could process oil which, priced below the levels prevailing in the 
Persian Gulf, would yield more state revenue than would any 
contractual arrangement wth the A.r.O.C. The closing out of 
A.I.O.C. operations and removal of personnel in the summer and 
autumn of 1951 were regarded with satisfaction as clearing the 
way for strictly national enterprise. To the protest of the British 
Government, the Persian reply was categorical : that as a sovereign 
state Persia was entitled to nationalize any industry, that no 
international body was competent to investigate the question, that 
Persia alone and not Britain was a party to the dispute, and that 
the conduct of the A.I.O.C. had caused discontent among the 
Persians. 

The British Government and the A..I.O.C, then, appealed to 
the International Court of Justice. Persia refused to recognise 
the court’s jurisdiction. A number of British efforts to settle the 
disjiute failed to yield any results. In May, 1951, Persia served 
notice on the A.I.O.C. that all oil installations would be taken 
over. To any use of force by Britain, the U.S.A. was opposed, 
for, the latter was worried primarily over the possibility of a 
conununist take over of Persia. While, therefore, Britain, holding 
52% ihtei'est in the A.I.O.C. favoured strong-arm diplomacy, the 
II- S., A. deemed “persuasion bailed with economic assistance” 
the safer way, and since both methods of approach were tried 
tentatively," neither was efficacious. It was widely believed in 
Britain that Persia had been encouraged by the United States. 
Suspicions were confirmed at the announcement of “an apparent- 
ly more equitable oil agreement beUveen the Americans and 
Saudi Arabia”. The U. S. A. adopted “an attitude of impar- 
tiality” which, irritated the British. In October, the A.I.O.C. left 
the country and abandoned Abadan. Earlier in September, the 
cmestion had been referred by Britain to the Security Council on 
the ground that Persia was violating an interim judgment of the 
International Court, calling upon each side to maintain the 
postition as it was before nationalization, and that Persia was 
causing a threat to world peace. Persia denied the charges and 
' the jurisdiction of the Security Council. Eventually 
the Council adjourned its debate until the International Court 
finally^ decided on its own competence. In Persia anti-British 
campaign was pushed forward virulently and by January, 1952 
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tbe Bnmh ConsulaXfs -were tlosed dovm tlTorts 
Persia to market small qaantiucs of oil but, warned pv a Untisti 
proclarndtion that ml shippr^ from Persian ports would be ucat- 
cd as contraband, shipping intctesu generallv avoided U\c issue 
In Febniary-Marcli, 1952, the U S A made substantial l oit)t- 
Four grants to Iran, supplemented fay some form* of military 
assistance as well as by urgent counsel to Bntain to forego claims 
for compensation in Persia But this, as we will shortly see, 
fauled to stern the rot m Persia On July 22, 1952, the Intcr- 
Hdtional Court ruled that « had no jurisdiction m the case 
because the 1933 agreement was not a treaty between twogovcrit- 
ments In August, Kloussadcq became virtually a dictator and 
got emergency powers for six months Britain and the USA 
made fresh attempts at a settlement but faded On October 22, 
1952 Persia broke olT diplomatic relations with Britain. 

Meanwhile the economic situation was deteriorating in 
Persia Indeed, seldom have calculations involving such important 
international interests as m the Persian oil tsalionahzation 
proved to be so faulty 'Hie reactivation of the Abadan refinery 
proved to be etireeaely difficult, Iranian oil even at bargain 
prices found almost no purchasers, the anticipated crisis in 
world oil supply did not come off From hlarch, 1951 to Decem* 
ber, 1952 only 120,000 tons of oil had been sold Crude oil 
production declined from 31 75 million tons m 1959 to ju t over 
1 milhori tons m 1952*53 Output of refined products declini^ 
front 22 S miUion tons m 1950 to 1 3 million tons in 1932 and 
1 2 nulbon tons m 1953 By far the greater part of production 
was absorbed in domattc consumption and exports were negligible 
The strength of Moussadeq was failing and he had become the 
prisoner of the intense nationalism he had himself largely created 
Hu violent attacks on the consUuUtonal authority of the Shah, 
and hu dissolution of the Majlu, had created a host of enetmes 
He quarrelled with some of the terrorist leaders, such as the 
Wwlah Kssham, who had begun to threaten him “The violence 
of hu nationalism forced him towards the left, even though he 
had hltle wlcrest in social reform, and hu quarrels 

wimme >V«t forced hun towards closer relations with Russia 
which, in the popular nund in Persia, u the hereditary national 
enemy, and, because it js contiguous wu'i Persia, more dangerous 
than the Vvestem countries” “ 


By Jidy wents were moving last and the crisis was teaching its 
climax At thcend ofjtjnc, n»eahawer decided to end U S md 
to Persu until Ae oil dupute was settled or submitted to natural 
Ybitration was « terrible blow to Moussadeq On 

August 16, 1953, w at^pted coup by the Royal Guatd was 
suppressed and the ^ab ^ from the country On. August 19, 
General Zahedi, tvbom the Shat had appoSted Prenue-r a few 
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days before his flight, staged a successful revolt. The army won; 
the Shah returned; Moussadeq was arrested, tried for treason, 
and inDecember, sentenced to three years solitary confinement; and 
General Zahedi became Prime Minister. The Shah appealed to 
theU. S. A. for help and “the prompt granting of $ 45 million 
in emergency aid and the promise of continuing technical assis- 
tance, coupled with an Iranian Government programme for 
ending corruption, waste and inefficiency, paved part of the way 
to a healther internal order”. Hoover spent several weeks in Persia 
in an effort to renew oil operations. 

In December, the American, British, French, and Dutch oil 
companies held conversations at London on the marketing of 
Persian oil. The resumption of diplomatic relations in the same 
mbntli signalled the return to more satisfactory relations with the 
West. An oil consortium was eventually formed of American, 
Dutch and French oil companies together with Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company, and its representatives began talks with Persian officials 
in April, 1954. On August 5 it was announced that a 25-year 
agreement had been reached, subject to ratification by the Persian 
Parliament. The agreement was ratified by the Majlis on 
October 21 and by the Senate on October 28 and went in force 
oti October 29. 

The agreement, which was for 25 years and for three 5-year 
extensions, left intact the Persian nationalization decree. The 
A.I.O.C. was to receive a net interest-fi'ee payment of compensation 
amounting to £ 25 million in 10 equal instalments beginning on 
1st January, 1957, a 40% holding in the consortium and reim- 
bursement for the remaining 60% from the other participating 
companies — 5 American holding 8% each; the Royal Dutch Shell 
with 14% and the French Company of Petroleum rvith 6%. The 
consortium was to carry out the functions previously performed 
by the A.I.O.C. The National Iranian Oil Company would 
“receive payment for all oil the consortium exported, on terms 
which would bring Persia 50% of the profits on the standard basis 
of the Middle East oil-producing countries. By another agree- 
ment, . the Anglo-Iranian Governments made arrangements to 
govern payments relations between Iran and the sterling area. 
Operations by the consortium began on October 29, 1954 and by 
the end of the year Iran had produced 1 ’4 million tons of crude 
oil of which 898,000 tons were refined. Crude production had 
recovered to 15‘7 million tons in 1955. Early in 1955 Persia 
^ now 7-year development plan costing over 60,000 
million rials (,ri=89-6 rials) to develop agriculture, irrigation, 
social Welfare, industry and mining. At the same time the stage 
was being set for the Persian adherence to the Baghdad Pact. 
(See the Chapter on Regional Security). The Tudeh Party was 
banned, although it has many sympathisers. Anti-westernism is 
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very near the surface in Persia Problems of poverty, illiteracy 
and d seasc an- siiU there and unless the rulers of Persia ana their 
\Nesiern patrons move rapidly to the nsmg ude of nation 

alism the lid of the cauldron will blow off 


THE DUEL OF ARAB AND lEWiSH NATIONALISMS 
PALESTINE 

We have stated above that »n Israel the dynamic Arab 
nationali,m is face to face with a militant Jewish nationalism 
In Part I uc had brought the story of Palestine down to 1945 
and we noted that at that lime the U S interest had been roused 
in the problem of Pale tme In October, 1945, Truman had 
appealed to Attlee to allow 100,000 displaced Jews in Lurope to 
imini-,ratc to Palestine On November J3, Bevinhad announced 
that an Anglo-Amcrtcan Committee of Enquiry was being set up 
to examine die Palestine question m all m aspects 1 hu Committee 
t,avc out its report in April, 1946 and explicitly referred the parti- 
tun pi in and recommended the bonimuaton of the present 
mandate until the hostility between Arabs and )ews ceased and a 
tTu>teeslup agreement under ihcU N was executed It laid down 
(«) that Jew -hall not dominate Arab and Arab shall not dominate 
jew in Fal'sune, (4) that Palestine shall be neither a jewuh state 
nor an Arab state, and (t) that the form orgovemment ultimately 
to be established shall, under imemanonrl guarantee, fully 
protect and preserve th^ interests m the Holy Land of Christendom 
and of the hloslem and Jewish faiths 

The Arab reaction to the Report vsas a protest against the 
modihcalion in favour ot the Zionists of tlic 193B White Paper 
which, though they had received colly at that tune, they “had 
now come to regard as tlic palladium of their national aspira- 
tions* They demanded the scrapping of the Mandate the 
evacuauon of the British troops, and the establishment of an Arab 
democratic state and, even threatened to ask for the Soviet 
support The Zionists, in their turn, accwpted that pan of the 
Report which favoured their cause and were prepared to accept it 
“as a first instalment, but no more, ot progress towards ilieir 
Jevs-isli State ’ The USA and Bnum, for their part, neither 
accepted nor rejected these recommendations and appointed a 
nrw Anglo American Commission comno ed ofb'gher o^cials ' 
and to devue wav> to implement the Committee’s recornmcndiuons 
TheofTicial ipproach, however wa cnncnviivc Morruon had 
proposed provincul autonomy within fi-dcnl fr i ,rJ, „}„ie 
Bniti Iwd ibc ftn'omCanWnmi.t.r. Plan «1„* pTO.Jtc! 

for -V Piimh tnateciiiip f. r 5 ,cari and a Con tn i nt oVra-nhK 
aUhnrndoE Ircnr ^™n - plan. 1,L Vr "n naepSSe 
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either- to' the jews or to the Arabs. The Anglo-American Com- 
mission gave out the Gi-ady-Morrison Plan which revived the old 
British project of a federalised Jewish-Arab Palestine and made 
further Jewish immigration dependent upon common Jewish-Arab 
consent. Invitations were sent to the Jews and the Arab to join 
a conference at London to discuss the details of this plan. 
Meanwhile the Mufti escaped from Germany to the Middle East 
and, encouiaged by him, the Palestine Arabs refused to attend 
the Conference. The Jews had been embittered by the pro-Arab 
policy of the Labour Government and at the news of the escape 
of the Mufti and gave a limited acceptance. They accepted the 
invitation “if tile establishment of a viable Jewish State in an 
adequate area of Palestine were the purpose of the discussion”. 
Meanwhile unlimited number of Jews were immigrating by sea 
from Central and Eastern Europe, at the encouragement given 
by the Jewish troops in the Allied ai mies and other Zionist agents 
acting under the direction of the Jewish Agency which had skil- 
fully organised escape-routes to the Mediteirancan coast, and 
purchased or chartered ships for their onward voyage to Palestine. 
In such a situation the government resolved to transfer all 
unauthorised immigrants arriving after August 1 1 to Cyprus. The 
Zionists vehemently opposed this move. 

The London Conference, therefore, was attended neither by 
the Arabs nor by the Jews of Palestine, The Arab States had 
accepted the invitation and their representatives arrived. The 
Conference was bound to fail. Meanwhile, unprecedented violence 
and bloodshed was going on in Palestine. In January, 1947, the 
Zionist terrorists kidnapped a few British civilians. On January 
31, the Government in Palestine ordered for the evacuation of all 
British women and children and other non-essential civilians. 
The British Government had realised by now that the game in 
Palestine was not worth the candle. On February 14-, 1947, 
Bevin announced that the British government would turn over the 
issue of Palestine to the U.N. as “both parties had rejected a 
new federal plan ■which would have admitted 96,000 Jewish 
immigrants in the next two years, subsequent immigration being 
controlled by the High Commissioner after consulting both Jews 
and Arabs.” In March, more outrages followed and martial law' 
■was imposed on Tel Aviv. On April 2, 1947, Britain requested 
the calling of a special session of the General Assembly to consider 
the problem. The Assembly met between April 28 and May 15, 
and set up a U.N. Special Committee in Palestine (UNSCOP) 
compQsctl of 1 1 states and under the Swedish Presidency it visited 
Palestine and presented a report to the Assembly session in 
AOVcmbcT, .1947. The report was not unanimous — the majority 
yroposiuy nailition and the minority, xrhich included India, 
sue c;t's ting a fcdi'ration. Uie Assembly, however, on November 
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29, 19i7, voted to recommend the partuion of Palestine, along 
with an economic union as proposed b> the majority plan 

The problem now was the execution of the partition plan 
Both the Arabs and the Jews had opposed it, the Jewish opposi 
tion being milder In March, the question of crccution ivai 
referred to the Security Couno) and on MarcJi J9, the U S 
admitted that the plan could not be executed peacefully and 
proposed, instead, that Palestine should be placed under temporary 
U N trusteeship Tlie Security Council t appeal for a truce 
between the Arabs and the |ct\8 fell on deaf ears Meanwhile 
Britain had refused to cniorcc any seitlcmcnl not acceptable to 
both antagonists and announced on January I, 1918 a decision to 
abandon the mandate on May 15, 1948 On February 6, 1948, 
the Arab Higher Committee of Palestine had declared that thef 
would resist by force any attempt to font a Jewuh state in Arab 
temtory Armed detachments of Arabs had begun to enter 
Palestine and attack Jewish settlements Tlie U b proposal of 
March 19 was considered by the Assembly in a tpecial session 
between Apnl 16 and hfay 15, 1946, and failed to find majonty 
support Phe Assembly, therefore, recommended the appointment 
of a U N mediator and of a U N Commissioner for Jerusalem 
On May 14, 1918, the British formally terminated their mandate 
over Palestine and withdrew their last forces from the country 
On the night of May 14, the Zionist leaders, meeting m Tel Aviv, 
proclaimed an independent state of Israel m the area allocated 
to the Jews in the U N partition scheme Wuhm a few houn, 
Truman accorded * fach recognition to Israel The issue of 
partition was thus settled On May 17, the Soviet Union granted 
dejure recognition and other lUtra followed suit Meanwhile, the 
armies of the neighbouring Arab stales crossed the frontiers into 
Palestine and a supreme struggle between the Arabs and the 
Jews began 


All that the U N had now to do was to restore ccace m 
Palestine On May 20, 1948, the Security Council arnointed 
Count Polke Bernadotte (Swedish) as the U N mediator fo? Pala- 
tine Meanwhile, the war between the Arabs and the Jews was 
going against the Arabs wbo, though numencaljy superior, were 
unable to do more than occupy the Arab areas not yet under 
fewish control and secure the old city of Jerusalem Important 
tcmfonal gams were made only by Abdullah of Jordan, whose 
subsequent incorporaUon of Palestine territory into his own 
kingdom arousirf the anger hts colleagues m the Arab Leitnie 
PoUowmg the Arab failure in the war. a senes of coubs dclal 
wcurred m Sraa and the Egyptian Pnme Minister, Nuqrashi 
Pasha was murdered and the monarchy ivas e\ cntaallv lianirfafert 
Taking adva^gc of the lull that resulted from the Ai^ defeat 
Bemadotte effected a truce On September 16, 1948. he recom- 
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mended to the U.N. Assembly a change in the proposed partition 
boundary assigning the Negeb to the Arab State. On Sep- 
tember 17jhe was assassinated by Jewish terrorists in Jerusalem 
and was succeeded by Dr. Ralph Bunche, an American. The 
upshot was that between January and July, 1949 a series of 
armistices were concluded beUvecn Israel and Egypt, Lebanon, 
Transjordan - and Syria. These agreements maintained the 
territorial disposition resulting from the war operations. About 
three-fourth of Palestine fell under the authority of Israel in 
north, west and south. The Arabs retained the central-eastern 
part adjoining . Transjordan, but with a respectable wide Jewish 
corridor between Tel Aviv and Jerusalem, and the so-called 
Gaza-strip along the Mediterranean. The central-eastern part 
was occupied by Transjordan’s Arab Legion, the Gaza strip by 
the Egyptians. No peace treaties were signed and, therefore, no 
peace was established. The war was continued by other means. 
Scores of Arab villages were raged by the Jews as insurance 
against their owner’s return. A million Arabs had been driven 
out of their houses. In Iraq, on the other hand, 100,000 Jews 
.were exiled and as they started pouring in Israel a disastrous 
situation was created. Terrible refugee problems followed. The 
future status of divided Jerusalem had yet to be determined. 
The U.N. set up various committees to attempt concDiation but 
in vain. On May 25, 1950, the three Western Powers — ^U.K., 
U.S.A,, and France — issued a Tripartite Declaration expressing 
their firm resolve to prevent any violation of frontiers or armistice 
lines. This also failed because Western interests in the area made 
any strong action against either party impossible. 

The new state of Israel had a land area of 8,000 sq. miles 
“with disproportionate long frontiers full of anomalies”. Its 
economic position was extremely weak and immigration added 
to food shortages. The need to import food and raw materials 
led to an adverse balance of payments. The war with the Arabs 
further strained the resources. The Arab blockade cut off oil 
supplies for the Haifa refinery, and their continued non-recognition 
made Israeli future uncertain. The four-year plan adopted in 
April 1949 had to face heavy odds. The presence of the Arab 
minority made Israeli politics turbulent. On May 3, 1950 Israeli 
, forces with mortars and automatic weapons drove 12,000 Arabs 
frorn two villages near Hebron in order to clear the area for 
cultivation by Jewish settlers. To pay for its excess of imports, 
Israel depended upon American aid and the contributions of the 
Western Jewry. The capital which poured in had not been 
invested very productively. Surrounded by the hostile Arabs, 
fear haunted Israel and “under the impulse of fear, Israel turned 
increasingly to fear as its best protector”. It policed its border 
26 IR II . 
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whidi vfa» never qujet Under the impuls" or fear it delivered 
•v crushvn'; reprisal raid m the Gaxa strip in Februarjj 
AU through 1955, the border fighti grevr vvorse. It 
dne to the humilialvon suffered by the ng>ptian$ m i95j 
K isser decided on the famoui Arms Deal to establish supenonty 
over Israel He sought arms from the \S'cstfm counines and 
v.!ien tlicy vscrc not forihcomm^, he tumr-d to tlie USSR 

“Problems of survival’ , tt has been suS^ested, “are refined in 
Israel's forcispi policy" In the early phase of its birth Israel 
follovicd the policy of neutrality Since October 1919, followinS 
the failure to pet a loan from the USSR relations vnth that 
country cooled off and those vulh the NVest improved istatv 
began to take on a Western slant and as the prospect for a 
Middle Past command evolved into a broader scheme for a 
Middle Hast Defence OrgamraiKwi, the earlier reserve of Israel 
was gone Possibly they catcuUled that their parbcipauon m 
tins would lead to a peace sclllemcnt with the Arab state! 
lilts hope was not realised for the Arab-Iiracl feud conttnu« 
unabated Tlie joint Anglo-lsraeh invasion on Egypt 
October, 1955 generated greater heat than ever and this wc vnu 
examine shortly after 

Jn short, the disequihhnum caused by "the sudden eruptwj 
ofa dynamic Jewuh state in the mid>t of an aionuzed and 
atnbivilent Arabic Muslim world" has created most complet 
problems for world peace One might say tlial no other profaietn 
sn th^ Middle Cast is "so comprehensive, so fruiirating, so 
fraught with haiaid as that compounded of the suspicion tear, 
and hate with which nationalistic Jews and Arabs regard each 
<}thct’' Hic Arabs are deterimned to exterminate Uriel and 
,the latter is equally determined to ex*st No problem of the 
Middle East today can be properly understood except in the 
context of this deadly contest between the Arab nation^ism and 
the Jewish nationalism 


CYPRUS KNOTttE tHOSIS 

Cyprus, the third largest island xn the Mediterranean fares 
3,572 sq mdes), is situated 2-«0 miles north of Egypt, 60 mjl« 
■vvestof 9yna, and 40 miles south of Turkey The esiunaled 

total population ofCyprus on January I, 1956 was 503 aoo 
the Greeks accouniing for about 421,000 and the" Turks for 
92 000 There are a1*o smiUcr Chnstian communities of 
Maronitics and Armenians long established m the idind 
1954 CjTSrus Bashed m the headlines and the world attention 

'?21r’“ importance in 

relation to Middle Last defeare but slso to the existence on the 
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island of a strong movement, Enosis, seeking union with Greece. 
The Greek Government has lent its support to this movement, and 
the question of the status of Cyprus has been raised and discussed 
in tneU.N. and at the N.A.T.O. forums. The island has been a 
meeting place . of races and tongues, of races that met but did 
not mingle. 

In the 16th century tlie island formed part of the Venetian 
Empire and in 1571 the Ottoman Turks overran it. For the 
next 300 years it remained in Turkish hands. During this period 
the Turks followed the policy of plantation — importing Moslem 
Turks, speaking a foreign language and practising a different 
religion to form an ascendency and help to keep the native 
Greeks under control. During the Napoleonic wars the French 
and' the British both cast interested eyes on the island. From 
1821' to 1832 the Greeks in Cyprus helped the mother country 
in gaining independence and for this reason the claim of the 
Greek Cypriots to Enosis is represented as going back to the 
1820’s'. In 1878, Cyprus was leased by the U.K. under the 
terms of ' Cyprus Convention at Constantinople with the Sultan 
of Turkey. In return for the lease the U.K. promised to assist 
. Turkey against Russian encroachments on her eastern provinces. 
The titular sovereignty of the Sultan of Turkey was left unaffected. 
Nominally Cyprus remained Ottoman territory until the outbreak 
of war with Turkey in 1914, when the U.K. annexed the island. 
In 1915 a war-time offer by the British Government to cede 
Cyprus^ to Greece on the condition that Greece gave Serbia her 
immediate and complete military support was declined by the 
Greek Government and the offer fell through. The British 
annexation was recognised by the Treaty of Lausanne to which 
Greece was also a party. Under the Anglo-French Convention 
of 1920, however, the British Government undertook “in virtue 
of the geographic and strategic position of the island of Cyprus 
off the gulf of Alaxendretta” (which was tlien under French 
control but which is now under Turkish control) not to consider 
• ceding or alienating Cyprus without the consent of the French 
Government. Since then this undertaking also stands. In 1925, 
the island was designated and has since remained a Crown 
colony. 

The recent disturbances on the island and the Greek endorse- 
ment of the principle of self-determination for Cyprus stem 
from the agitation for Enosis, or the Union of Cyprus with Greece. 
Indeed, from the beginning of their occupation the British met 
with the demand for Enosis and the chief spokesmen of this 
demand were' the leaders of the ortliodox church, the natural 
representatives of the people in the absence of political organiza- 
tion. ^ The church in Cyprus continued ever since to lead the 
Enosis movement and to be quite uncompromising on the question. 
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The adN ent of the Bnluh was welcomed by ihc Cypnoi 
who hop^ that the U K would, in due course, transfer Ci'pnu 
to Greece as a gift in the way the Ionian Islands had been trat^ 
feired m 1B&4 The first Greek Prune Minister to ra^ the 
question of the Enosis with the Bntish Govcmmcnt was I Icfthcnos 
Venizetos iti 1912 But the first tnamfesUtion of an intensn'e 
campai^ for Enosis was an outbreak of violence and disordCT 
m October, 1931 during which several bvea were lost and a noitns 
crowd turned down the itiflammable nud Victonan wooden 
bungalow diverted from Ceylon to Cyprus by Sir Garnet NVoUeley 
in 1878 for use as Government House The Government (fuelled 
the nots and suspended the Legislative Council More testricuons 
were imposed in 1937 

Dunng ^Vo^ld 3Var !l, leaden of all the political grou^ 
undertook to suspend political agitation for the duration of the 
war The formauon of politick parties was pemultcd and 
mumupal clsetions were held in 1943 At the end of the war 
the communists in Cvprus joined »n the demand for Enosis 
which got aggravated as tune passed on The movement was 
accorded wide support m Greece which also espoused it m 
interoauonal councils Archbuhop MaVanos and other CypnOt 
chureh leaders made numetous vulta \o Grtcce 1 he Greek radio 
has repeatedly condemned the British pohoo m Cyprus and this 
led to bitterness between Greece and Britain Several constitu* 
Ponal propoials were made by the Brwuh Government from 1947 
to 1954 but none of them was acceptable to the Cypnots 

Onjuiy 28, 1934, the Mimster of Stare for Colonvea an- 
tiounced a new comtiiution fot Cyprus gretitmg aUtmti^ amount 
of 8elf*goverument m internal an^airs There was, of course, no 
question of Bntain relinquishing her sovereignty over the island, 
for, it was now the intenuon of the Bnluh government to transfer 
the headquarters of the Middle East ComTnand from the Suez 
canal zone to Cyprus and “events in Egypt had seemed to show 
only too clearly the desirability ofhaving political control of the 
area in which an important base was situated ” The announce* 
ment was followed in Cyprus by increased derooiutrauons for 
Enosis, and on August 2, seditious laws were promulgated by 
the Cyprus authoTiUes to regulate the situation The official 
Greek attitude was gradually suffemi^ On February 15, 1951 
the Greek Prime Minister had olhcially supported tlic Enosis 
In August, 1954. Greece decided to refer the question to the U ^ 
9th Assembly On September 24, the steenng committee of the 
Assembly decided, ^amst a strong British protest, to place the 
Cyprm issue before the forthcoming session In the votins the 
USA had ahslained 


On December 14, 1954 theissue cameup before the Assembly 
Before the Greek resolution could be taken up the New Zealand , 
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delegate moved a counter-resolution to the effect that the 
Assembly should give no further consideration to it. The Turkish 
delegate supported the New Zealand move, as did the U.K. 
delegate who declared, moreover, tliat he would boycott all 
discussion if this was not accepted. An amendment was, how- 
ever, made to the New Zealand resolution under which the 
Assembly was not to adopt a resolution on the Cyprus question 
"for the time being”. This was accepted by the Greek delegate. 
On December 17, tlierefore, tlie Assembly decided not “to 
consider further the item” since “for the time being, it does not 
appear appropriate to adopt a resolution on the question of 
Cyprus.” This decision was followed by widespread riots in 
Athens and Cyprus and the E.O.K.A. {Eikniki Organosis Kyprton 
Agonislon — ^National Organization of Cypriot Fighters) began acts 
of violence against the British authorities. Meanwhile, Turkey 
had vehemently opposed the Enosis and rejected the Greek 
demand of self-government or plebiscite. 


On May 10, 1955, the Greek delegation at the U.N. informed 
the Secretary-General of the “alanning” situation in Cyprus 
caused by the British policy “of brutal repression”. The relations 
of Britain, Greece and Turkey fall N.A.T.O. members) were put 
to a^ severe strain and Britain, therefore, took the initiative in 
inviting Greece and Turkey to a conference on the question of 
Cyprus. The conference began at London on August 29, 1955. 
Here also old themes were repeated; the British Government 
insisting on claiming exclusive jurisdiction in Cyprus; Greece 
asking’for self-determination for the Cypriots who will not be 
^mpelled to join Greece but should be free to make a choice. 
The Turkish delegation, on the other hand, strongly demanded 
maintenance of the status quo. He contended that if any change 
in the status of Cyprus was contemplated, Cyprus should revert 
since Cyprus was geographically a prolongation of 
the Anatolian mainland; that Turkish association with the island 
■was Wstorically too close while it was never administered from 
A'thcris and was never in any sense a Greek island; that juridi- 
'^^y Chcece has no case in Cyprus as under a lawful treaty to 
which Greece was a party sovereignty over Cyprus devolved on 
Great Britain; and that if changes were made in the status of 
^yP^^s, Turkey, too, would claim a right to ask for other 
^difications in the Treaty of Lausanne by which she had ceded 
the island to Britmn. It was argued that the defence require- 
mems of Turkey made it imperative that Cyprus should belong 
o -turkey, for, jf ever the island were in the possession of an 
i^n^dly power, the consequences to Turkey would be fatal. 
Gn the^ question of self-determination, Turkey took the view that 
this principle, seemingly harmless, cannot be applied indiscrimi- 
nately , without grave risks and cannot be allowed to take 
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precedence over such a Tactor m a couiUry’s «ecurU> In the 
case of Cyprus, u contended, the apphcation of the pnncjpfc 
cf seif cieterminatjon clashes both Bntnn'j n^ht of 

sovcTCigniy, denved from the Treaty of Ltutanne, and tviin 
Turkey s right to ensure her own jecunly 1 mally, it was 
pointed out that a demand to change the status of Cyprus might 
aficct Grcco-TiirJ.ish friendship Thus on August 21, 1955, the 
Turkish Prime Minister, Mcn<Vrcs,dcclarcd that the mamtemnee 
of the iMus quo in Cyprus is llie rnimmutn acceptable to Turkey 
After protracted negotiations, the British delegate proposed 
on September 6, 1955 self government for Cyprus within the 
frameviorlt of strategic requirements Provisions were made for 
safe^arding the Turkish mmoritf and it »*^s pfoposetl to 
establish a special tnpariire commutee to etaminc the detailed 
aspects of the proposed constitution and to deal with problems 
arising out of self government The Turkish and Greek delegates 
rcserwd (heir decision on these proposals and the Conference 
broke up m an atmosphere of acrimony There w-w senous 
noting at the expense of the Creek property in Istanbul and 
the Balkan Alliance seemed almost to have dissolved The 
Anglo-Greek and Turko-Greek relations were made much worse 
Greece withdrew from NATO manoeuvres m the Mediterranean 
area during Septemtwr “because of the presence of Turkish forces'* 
On September 18, Duties expressed his concern at die 
situation Greece had, meanwhile, referred, for Die second time 
the Cyprus J>suc to the U N Assembly which, on September 23. 
decided by 28 votes to 22 wjih 10 abstentions not to consider the 
question On September 26, Sir John Harding was appointed as 
Governor and Commander m Clncf of Cyprus and the discussions 
he earned with Archbishop Makarios failed At the end of 
November 1955, a state of emergency was, therefore, proclaimed 
and intensified efforts were made to suy^ress the E.O Kj\ On 
December 14, the Communist Party of Cyprus (the A K E.L ) was 
banned and 135 leading Communists were arrested On Afarcli 5, 
1956, the Government m Cyprus jammed Athens Radio broadcasts 
and on March 6, the BBC pti^rammes were discontinued by 
the Greeks On March 9, ^(akanos, along with other leaders, 
was banished to the Scydiclles Islands 

The deportation of Makarios roused strong reclin''S m 
Greece and led to violent anti British riots m Athens, Salonika 
and other centres On Mardi 10, Greece recalled its ambassador 
W Ixmdon and protested to the UN Secretary Genera) 
°i" *** Cyprus question be 

General Assembly 
ofFiaal statement 
resumed if the 

Archbishop were allawed. to to vVrt; Relations 
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between Britain and Greece were deteriorating sharply. On 
December 19, 1956, the British Government published a proposed 
Radcliffc Constitution for Cyprus “establishing a dyarchy under 
which the Governor would retain control of defence, external 
affairs, and internal security as well as reserved powers in other 
fields.” A day earlier the emergency regulations had been 
somewhat relaxed. On December 20, the Greek Government 
rejected the Rad cliffe proposals. The T urkish Government regarded 
these proposals together with Lennox-Boyds’ lefci cnees (made on 
December 19) to self-determination and the possibility of partition 
as .an eventual solution of the Cyprus question, as a rcasonaiilc 
basis for eventual solution, and sent legal experts to London. 

Meanwhile at the U.N. the 11th Assembly decided to discuss 
the Cyprus question — both the Greek item on self-dcterminat'on 
and the U.K. charge of Greek-sponsored terrorism in Cyprus. 
Chai-ges and counter-charges were made From February 18 to 
22, 1957 the question was discussed in the Political Committee and 
five draft resolutions were tabled — one by Britain, two by Greece, 
and 1 by Panama The 5th resolution was introduced by the 
Indian delegate, Krishna Menon, under which the Assembly 
expressed “the earnest desire that a peaceful, democratic and 
just solution will be found in accord with the principles and 
purposes of the Charter of the U.N, and the hope that negotia- 
tions will be resumed and continued to this end”. This resolution 
was adapted by the Political Committee on February 22, 1957 
by a vote of 76 to 0 and on February 26, the Assembly approved 
it by 57 to 0 with one abstention. On February 27, the Ethnarchy 
of Cyprus expressed satisfaction at this decision and asked for 
the release of Makarios to resume negotiations and on March 4, 
the mayors of 14 towns in Cyprus reaffirmed the appeal of 
the Ethnarchy and called for the abrogation of the emergency 
regulations. On March 14, the E.O.K.A. offered to suspend 
its terrorist activities. On March 20, Lennox-Boyd, the U.K. 
Secretary of State for the Colonics, asked Makarios to clarify 
his position and accepted the offer of Lord Ismay, the Secretary'- 
General of the N.A.T.O. for conciliation. On March 28, the 
U.K. Government released Makarios. On April 4, the Governor 
of Cyprus announced relaxation of emergency measures. It now 
appeared that the situation in Cyprus was well under control. 

These hopes, however, were soon belied and tension between 
Greece and Turkey continued to grow. On May 3, Menderes 
re-emphasised that “we can never permit Cyprus to go to Greece. 
We can never consent to the majoiity in Cyprus being given 
the possibility of oppressing the Turkish community there, not 
even under the guise of administrative self-government. The 
partition of Cyprus in the final stage and the utmost limit of the 
sacrifice that we arc- in a position to make.” Nevertheless, the 
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old ngidity of the problem was *MW gone and the Cyprus silua- 
tion came \o have gicattt demesvts flcxibdity New dimcmicuu 
were added m 19 d 7 58 to the problem the increasing 
of the U N , the tendering of good offices by N A T O to which 
all parties belong, the existence of a draft conslituxion v,hich 
tended to lay a more specific basis for the agreements, the 
crowing importance of Turkey as a party concerned, and develop 
iBg Greek concern lest the British become frustrated over the 
failure to reach agreement and withdraw cither before any setll^ 
merit is reached— thus intensdymg friction between 
Turkey — Or after resorting to partition Of course, the chances 
of peace remain uncertain In August, 1957 a niajo* etpmsion, 
which fatalW injutcd a terrorist, showed that Cypnot Greeks 
were still producing bombs At Ae end of the month, another 
explosion which fatally injured four rurks led to the discovery of 
explosives in a Turkish nousc, and increased fcart that the Twito 
were contemplatmg an active role m the event of a second round 
by E O K A It was reported that on September 8, 1957 a 
defiant leaflet was circulated in Nicosia which proves a 
hard core of fanaticism had yet to be overcome and which said, 
iRirralte “if it becomes necessary 1 shall appeal I® the Greek 
nation and the pohxicak worVA of the fite faXhtsland nrgisvg 
them that m view of the Anglo-Turkish conspiracy against 
Us, they should actively partake m ©ur struggle " 

Thus m Cyprus Greek nationalism is pitted against Turkish 
nauosalnm and both are face to face with British colonial 
inteiests Even the fact that ail Aree parties arc incmbcrs ©f 
the N A T O has not prevented them from k head On collision 
although it might have put them under some restraint After 
all there has been no clash of arms so far In Cyprus there is 
no Cypriot nation conscious of being neither Greca nor Turk 
but Cypnot, and content with its position as an independent 
member of the Commonwealth 


NATIONALISM IN EGYPT THE SUEZ CRISIS 


The Suez crisis which foUawed the Suez Canal Company’s 
nationaliaationm July 1956, vrasan expression of developing militant 
nationalism in Egypt and the culmination of a senes of grievances 
of the F^ptians against the Western powers We Have traced m 
^ ^ n* ** Egyp^'an struggle for freedom 

[u^^,na' ^ \ **** humiliations and 

t^i^x ^yptians had been subjected from 1880 

to 1945 These Here ^reflected in the events ormw? iL 
rntf »*pects^hc Soviet threat, the dubious 
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tbe British Government, the role of neutralist countries like India 
afad of the Middle East countries like Persia, Iraq and Saudi 
Arabia, the handling of the issue at the United Nations, the legal 
and political consequences of the crisis, and the role of the 
Laboxur opposition in Britain, The most dominant of tliese aspects 
is the context of the Anglo-Egyptian relations since 1945 and to 
this, therefore, now we turn. 

, The Anglo-Egyptian Negotiations for Treaty Revision. 

The relations between Egypt and Britain after 1945 were consis- 
tently bad. The presence of the British troops on Egyptian soil, 
the question of the future status of the Sudan, and the problem 
of the foreign-owned Sue? Canal Company were the main issues 
which embittered relations. The first two questions which the 
Egyptians insisted must be considered together were the main 
points of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936. The second world 
war had greatly stimulated Egyptian nationalism and led to 
the demands for a revision of the 1936 Treaty. Egypt which 
had been a sleeping partner in the Allied victory was, in 

1945, a land transformed from the anxious country of a 
decade before, and in no mood for bridle on its nationalism. 
The struggle between Egyptian nationalism and British 
privilege, therefore, ensued. The original purpose of the 
Treaty of 1936 — to safeguard the Suez Canal — had now changed 
to the securing of a base with which Britain may be able to 
maintain its military power throughout the Middle East. The 
Egyptians were not only irked at an occupation of Egyptian terri- 
tory by foreign„traops, but also by the fact that the number of 
forces retained in’ the Canal base after the war considerably 
exceeded the number provided for in the Treaty of 1936, In 

1946, Britain and Eg>q>t reached substantial agreement tvith 
respect to the evacuation of British troops by September 1, 1949 
under certain conditions which 'provided for future mutual defence 
measures. But inability to agree on other issues, especially 
that of the future status of the Sudan, resulted in the 
breakdown of the talks. On July 8, 1947, Egypt placed 
the matter before the U.N. Security Council, Charges and 
counter-charges on the old pattern were repeated and since 
no solution was forthcoming the matter was left on the 

, Gouncirs agenda. By 1948, the possibility of anotlier war 
motivated British policy more strongly to retain an installa- 
tidh. regarded as vital to the defence of the Middle East and as 
the world’s largest military depot. But developments in Pales- 
tine had further irritated the Anglo-Egyptian relations. The 
U.N, decision to .partition Palestine, the British withholding of 
<arms and ammunition from Egypt in response to the U.N. resolu- 
’ tion, the Egyptian refusal to permit the passage of crude oil 
through the Suez Canal to the British refinery at Haifa, and the 
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continued disa-reement on the Sudan pulled Britain and fsVP^ 
e\erapart The outbreak of the Korean war m June, tOoO gate 
a ne V comp'e\io’\ to the Middle East problems The Egyptian 
p'-ofession of neutrahtv on the rnw^tion of the JSorlh Korean 
aggre^'uon the deepening oTlhe crisis of Ptrsm nationalization ol 
the An'^io-fmnian Oil Company, the growing extrenusni ol 
Igvptun niUonalisH, and the WestPjtiprcparition for establishing 
a Middle Cast Defence Organualioij added to the djfTicullics in 
DcLember^ I9a0 nr rotiaUuns With respect to the Canal base began 
and the) continued into the fall of 1931 

During, the summer of 1951 tlic USA, the U K , Franw 
and Turkey had agreed to participate in a plan for the defence oi 
the Middle Last Prior to invitit^ Bgypt to participate m the 
defence plan, Morrison suggested iq tlie House of ConuDons that 
m this plan Egypt uould be assigned key role The Egyptian 
Foreign Minister rebuffed Morrison and decUred in the Chamber 
of Deputies that "the ever present possibility of Great-Power 
rivalrifti flaring up into a s'orla war was nojuKification forasking 
Pgypt to tolerate indefinitely an occupation violating otir 
soveteisntyandindcpendence” OnOctober 13, 195l,thc4-powep 
Middle East Defence Plan was presented to Egypt and it waa 
proposed that if Egypt aicepted it, the canal zone ivould bft 
evacuated by Bnuin and svould become an Allied base with fuh 
Egyptian participation Five days earlier, the Egyptian Govcni' 
ment led m Nahas Pasha had introduced legislation to denounce 
the 1936 Treaty and on October 15 it was duly enacted by the 
Parliament The 1936 Treaty was abrogated, the Anglo-Egypuah 
Condominium Agreements svere abolished and Farouk was pro- 
claimed King of Egypt and the Sudan 

On November 6, the Bntuh Government replied that while 
the 1936 Treaty hadeontauied no provision for its unilateral 
denunciation at any tunc, they were prepared to open negotiations 
for Its revision and that "meanwhile they intend fully to maintain 
dicir rights” The relations between the two countries, howeset, 
took a turn for the worse Tlie fighting in the canal zone was 
resumed to (he accompaiiimeiit orominoas dt orders in Cairo 
Customs and other facilities were percmptonl) denied to British 
troops A liO)cott ofBntish goods was initiated and the Bntwh 
evacuated families from the Canal Zone Guerilla warfare broke 
out. Biidgesand militarydepoU wereblownup On January 23, 
1952, I,50O British soldiers supported by tanks and armoured cars 
surrounded the Governorate in Innadia Two hundred and fifty 
Egyptian policemen, regular and auxiliary, were trapped ms de 
and 16 were ma. sacred lo cold blood NVhat followed on January 
^, 1952 makes a harrowing Ule The outbreak of violence jn 
Cairo that da) was preroeditated, planned and organised The 
regular police stood aside and made no attempt to intervene 
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The army was confined to barracks until the day was over. If 
it was an orgy, it was a controlled orgy. Even General Neguib 
has recorded in his Memoirs: “On the morning of 26th Januaiy, 
as if by pre-arrangement, mobs began to gather all over Cairo. 
Resolute action on the part of tlie Government or the Palace 
would probably “have prevented the holocaust that followed. No 
action of any sort was taken. Before long, the mobs were attack- 
ing and setting fire to numerous foreign and luxury establishments. 
Before the Army was permitted to re-establish order, 17 foreigners 
(including nine Britons and one Canadian) and 50-odd Egyptians 
had been killed.' A British club, a Jewish School, an office of the 
Moslem Brotherhood, four hotels, four night clubs, seven department 
stores, 17 cafes and restaurants, 18 cinemas, and 70 other commercial 
establishments, including banks, automobile display rooms, and 
air-line ticket offices, had been destraye<i,.._.~. .. There can be no 
doubt that extremists in the pay of more than one communist 
erribassy incited the mobs to arson and murder” {Egypt’s Destiny, 
pp. 101-102). The Army did not intervene just because the King 
and his Cronies, in collaboration with British agents, attempted 
to create a situation that would so embarrass the Wafd as to 
justify the dismissal of the Nahas and his Cabinet, the suspension 
of Parliament, and the appointment of a care-taker Cabinet that 
would obey the wishes of the King. {Ibid., pp. 102-103), 

Revolution in Egypt. While these scenes were being 
enacted in Cairo, Farouk was giving a banquet at Abdin Palace in 
honour of the son that his new queen had borne him ten days 
earlier, the Prime Minister was visiting his manicurist, and the 
Minister of Interior was moving a piece of furniture' which he had 
just acquired. At nightfall the Army moved into the city and 
restored order. The British forces in the Canal Zone had been 
alerted and were ready to move at 20 minutes’ notice to occupy 
Cairo but they desisted from doing so on a direct order of the 
British Cabinet to maintain the occupation until the emergence of 
a friendly regime would have entailed a political and military 
effort of a magnitude and an intensity of which the U.K. was no 
longer capable, in which she would have had much of Common- 
wealth against her, the United States and a great deal of world 
opinion. In Cairo, martial law was proclaimed and on January 
27, King Farouk dismissed Nahas and his Wafdist Government 
and appointed Ali Maher as the Prime Minister. A succession 
of Egyptian Cabinets took office between February and July 1952 
but all Were too w'eak to enter into serious negotiations with the 
British Government. From March to May 1952, exploratory talks 
- regarding the disposition of the base yielded no results. On July 
’23, 1952, an event occurred which drastically changed the 
Egyptian political scene and whose effects are felt even today. On 
that day the young army officers led by General Neguib rose in 
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revolt and forced the King to abdicate The King made several 
aticmpw to seek the help of the Bniuh It 
“Acheson, after consulting President Truman, informca tdcn inai 
the US Govemment would strongly oppose any thougl^i 
foreign intervention m the circumstances'* that the Bntish Govern’ 
mem deaded to ignore Farouk’s appeal 


The Revolutionaries confiscated the King’s wealth and later 
sold his property at a scnci of public auctions and used the 
proceeds to finance reforms All of the King's followers were 
arrested and placed on trul The resurgence of nepotism was 
curbed The official utles of Bey and Pasha were abolished 
Committees were appointed to purgethc Armed forcesand serviOT 
of vmdesvtables and to investigate public scandals PcaalUes wr 
tax evasions were stiffened Farms were established for the 
rehabilitation of child b^gars, schoob and hospitals were bum 
up Important land reforms were instituted which were based 
on expropriation, ccKiperaiives supervised by ihe'Govemmcnt, and 
limited agnculturil holdings It was on the question of this land 
reform that the revolutionary Junu got tired of the dilatory tactics 
of AU hUher On September?, 19S2 they took over the Govern* 
ment, Neguib became Prime Minister aaS on September 8, the 
Agranan Reform Law went into force 

Soon after coming to power, Neguib opened negotiations with 
the Sntish Govemment on the Sudan problem as a separate usue 
from the Canal base and agreed to the principle of the Sudanese 
right to self-determination By so acting he won over the good* 
VfvU of Sudan’s leaden, including those of the Umma Party which 
stood for complete independence of the Sudan The course of 
negotiations between Britain and Egypt was by no chance smooth, 
although the quick recognition given by the British Govemment 
to the neiv regime and the restraint shown by Bniain m July 
1952 had created a favourable background The talks were more 
than once suspended and the Egyptians threatened to resume 
guerilla action in the Canal Zone. 


Finally, on February 12, 193^, an agreement was signed 
between Egypt and Britain which recognised the pnnciplcof 
self determuiation fo' the Sudan after three years during which 
period the stage would be set for independence under the control 
of the Governor Genera! assuted by an International Commission 
The elections m the Sudan were held in December They resulted 
■. m an overwhelming victory for the National Unity Party and 

1 thus repudiated the old British theory of ^Vestem tutelage and 

Vindicated, lor the time being, the new Egyptian theory of 
Unity in independence But «iey did not improve the Anglo- 
' relaUons,fo*,Bntoin sbll held that under Article 12 of 

the February Agreement, Sudan bad the option to join the 
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CortmiOQwealth or Egypt. Neguib vehemently opposed this 
interpretation. The February Agreement nevertheless) opened 
tlie way for further negotiations regarding the canal base although 
the atmosphere had deteriorated by the time the talks actually 
began. They were broken off on May 6. They were resumed 
in late August, 1953, continued in late September, but a new 
deadlock developed in October. Egy’pt flatly declined to join the 
proposed Middle East Defence Organization. In June, 1953 she 
was proclaimed Republic with Neguib as President and Premier 
and Col. Gamal Abdul Nasser as Vice-Premier and Minister of 
Interior. ^ Meanwhile the high degree of tension continued to 
cause incidents, including attacks on the British soldiers. On 
the British side the conservative forces ranged themselves against 
the withdrawal of the British troops and the idea of opening 
negotiations with Egypt. In Egypt trouble had developed 
between Neguib and the Revolution? ry Council. Differences of 
tactics and strategy had pulled them apart and on February 23, 
1954 Neguib sent in his resignation to the Council. On the 
24th, he was put under house arrest and at his residence the 
Republic Guards were replaced by a mixed detachment of 
infantry and military police. On the 25th, the Revolutionary 
Council issued a communique and framed charges against Neguib, 
But as soon as the news of the arrest spread in Egypt and the 
Sudan, people got excited. Neguib was scheduled to visit the 
Sudan on the 28th and on the 27th an official Sudanese delega- 
tion flew up from Khartum with instructions to fetch Neguib 
and to elicit a promise from the Revolutionary Council to set 
him free. The hostile reaction of the Sudanese as well of the 
Egyptians, therefore, obliged tlie Council to make Neguib 
President again on February 27, 1954. But henceforward his 
influence started waning and in November 1954 he was relieved 
of his post on the ground that he had lent support to subversive 
movenaents. 

The Anglo-Egyptian Agreement, July 1954. The Anglo- 
Egyptian negotiations,' as we stated above, ran in difficulties and 
for a long time the gulf could not be bridged. The U. S. A., 
however, used its good offices in an effort to bring about a 
compromise solution of the base question. ‘ The British Govern- 
' inent, on its part, had modified its approach, for, the value of 
the Suez Canal base in the context of nuclear weapons was 
qu^tionable. After several offers and counter-offers, informal 
talks were resumed on July 10, 1954 and an Agreement was 
initialed on July 27, 1954. The final Agreement was concluded 
on October 19, 1954 and was ratified on December 6, 1954. It 
contained 13 articles, two annexes^ and one agreed minute 
interpreting certain of its articles. Under the Agreement the 
British troops were to , be withdrawn from the Canal Zone within 
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20 itiQnihs of the Agreement being signed and some imtallaUoM 
were to be rnamtamed fay civilian technicians on benau of the 
Bntish Government while Egypt was to assume responsibility 
for the remainder of the base In case of an armed attadc upon 
any party to the Treaty of Joint Defence between Arab League 
States or Turkey fmember of N A T O ) Egypt would alTord to 
the U k facilities for putting the base on a war footing mcludmg 
the use of Lg^piun ports In case of a threat of such atiadt 
mutual consultations were to be held Under Article 8 the 
parucs “recognise that the Suca Maritime Canal which is an 
integral part of Egypt, is a waterway, economically, commercially 
and strategically of international importance, and express the 
deiemnnauon to uphold the convention guaranteeing the 
freedom of navigation of the canal signed at ConsunUnople on 
the 29th of October, 1888 ’ The Agreement was to be of seven 
years duration- 

Thc Agreement created consternation in Israel The lifting 
of the embargo on the export of arms to Egypt by Bntam, and 
the fear that the departure ot the British would remove a bufTcr 
zone created roiigivings For Egvpt, the Agreement ended a 
period in Its historv It of the British military 

aseendancy in the Middle Last In Bntam a teciton of the 
Conservative Party bitterly criticized Eden for having agreed to 
the evacuation 


Arms Deal Much of the goodwill generated by this 
Agreement was undone by the evenu connected with the Baghdad 
Tact which we have already surveyed Nassef condenmed 
the U S -Pak rmljtar) deal, the ToTko-fraq-Alhance and the 
Baghdad Pact It was regarded as a serious challenge to his 
leadership m the region At the same time the feud between 
Israel and the Arab States, which we have surveyed, undermined 
the stability ot the Middle East Egypt, m order to off-set 
Israel, wanted more arms than what Britain or the U S A 
was prepared to supply Negotiations for the arms deal with the 
USSR began m July, ID55aiid these resulted m a formidable 
delivery of weapons from Czechoslovakia and Russia, and m 
arrangements for training in Poland the officers and techniaaos 
of the I gyptian army Tins move senously'embarrassed Britain 
and the USA “lyho were unwilling to compete in supplyme 
the Arab countries wtb arms ftw: use against Israel and at 
the same time faced Israeli demands for arms to counter- 
balance communist constgnments to the Arabs” Since the 
Baghdad Pact had challenged the Egyptian leadership m the 
Arab League and the Egyptian policy of neutrality, and Since 
her position in the Sudan was worsening, Egypt jn order to 
counteract these tendeBCici, moved to conclude pacts with 
Saudi Arabia (which had a conflict with Brstain over the 
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Buraini oasis) and willi Syria. Yemen was also involved in a 
dispute with Britain on the .question of the Aden protectorate 
and decided to fail in line. By April 1956, Egypt, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria and Yemen had agreed to set up a unified command for 
their armies. Meanwhile Egypt also secured the overthrow of 
General Glubb, the pro-British Prime Minister of Jordan. Egypt, 
Saudi Arabia and Syria promised to give subsidy to Jordan to 
replace the one she received from Britain and in March 1956, 
Glubb was dismissed. On May 1956, Jordan had reached a 
military agreement with Egypt. 

Increasing tension with Israel. It was in this back- 
ground that 'Egyptian-Israeli relations in 1955-56 can properly 
be appreciated and the Israeli involvement in the Suez^ crisis 
can be understood. Since 1949 the Egyptians, along with the 
Arab states, were waging a life and death struggle against Israel. 
In 1955 from "bases in the Sinai Peninsula, the Egyptians started 
taking revenge on the Israelis for their campaign of extermina- 
tion of the Arabs. Systematic raids by commandos or 
into Israel were organised. In April 1956, Dag 
Hammarskjold set off on a tour of Israel and the Arab states 
but yielded no results. The United States had no consistent 
policy to offer. The British prestige was at the lotvest ebb since 
the faU of General Glubb. The U.S.S.R- had scored ^ a 
mplomatic victory over the West by striking the arms deal tvith 
. i^gypt. Israel was determined to take revenge and to secure 
the downfall of Nasser whose glory and prestige had now 
‘ become a legend and who had acquired almost as great a hold 
on the Arab masses as Nehru has in South East Asia.^ The 
stage was now set for the final drama in which the principal 
actors Would be Nasser and Eden. 

‘ The French were equally annoyed and were particularly 
belligerent. Somehow they convinced themselves that the 
Algerian crisis, whicli we have elsewhere surveyed, could be 
solved by crushing the Egyptian leader. Just as Eden saw in 
Nasser the image of Hitler, the French saw in him _ the Enemy 
o' ^ their imperial stronghold in North Africa. France, 
tlierefore, came to believe as firmly as Israel and Britain that 
i^tional safety required that Nasser be taught a lesson. On 
the other side, Nasser’s glory was expanding and bis confidence 
hnew no bounds. He was determined to secure the expulsion 
of the Westerners from the Middle East even with the support 

the U.S.S.R., to build up the Egyptian economy, and to 
oxterminate Israel. Thus in 1956 explosive situation had 
developed in the Middle East in which Egypt, on the one hand, 
and Britain, France and Israel, on the other, were determined 
to have a trial of strength. For both sides vital issues rvere at 
stake and no compromise was possible. All that was needed 
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was a "prcapjtatjjiff cause*’ and st toon came m the dispute 
over the Aswan Dam 

The Aswan Dam Dispute and Nationalization Decree 
In order fully to understand the baciground of the Sure cnsis, 
It IS necessary to relate bneHy the Aswan Dam story , ** 

a backward country with no heavy industry The iVcstcm 
monopolies invested mainly m industnes producing raw materials 
Cotton, therefore, had become the basis of Egyptian economy 
The one sided nature of economic development, the shackles 
imposed by foreign capital and extensive dependence on foreign 
trade all combined to create senous difficulties Indiistnalization 
was thought to be necessary and for this, in 1953, the High Dam 
Scheme had been formulated which would male it possibleW 
lay out a new permanent irrigation system and bong 840,000 
hectors of hitherto untillcd land under cultivation The hydro- 
power plant at the dam would provide 10,000 million kilowatt* 
hours of cheap power per annum. It was estimated that the 
total cost of the dam would be $ 1,000,000,000 and that it would 
take about 20 years in completion In 1953 Egypt applied to 
the Internatioiud Bank for a loan and the latter stated that 
Egypt's dispute with Briiam and Israel and the non existence of 
pathacoentary reguae precluded the powibiUty of accepting 
Egypt 8 appheauon Later, the West German firms agreed to 
provide £ 5 irulhon, Britain £ 45 milbon, U S A $ 40 million 
At a later stage Britain scateodown their promise to £ 5 millioo 
The Intematioral Dank also offered a loan of $200 million 
provided that USA and Britain belwren them lent S 70 million 
and Egypt undertook to provide S 900 million in the form of 
services and materials, and further provided that the other 
riparian states of the Nile — the Sudan, Uganda and Ethiopia — 
also agreed to the scheme It was also the Bank’s condition that 
it would approve Egyptian economic programme, would control 
its state expenditure, that the ^ypUan Government should 
contract no foreign debt, that Egypt should not conclude agree- 
ments involving pavments, such as the arms deal, without the 
Bank s consent, and that all these conditions should be liable to 
amendment accordmg to circumstances Etrvpt refused these 

ermditifm'i 


. USSR at once proposed aid to Egypt Shepilov 
and discussed plMs for economic development and 
offered a lo^ of $ 1^00 miUion repayable over 60 years at the 
low rate of 2% This news created panic in London and 
Washington and the Prttidcnt of the World Bank, Mr Eugene 
Black a™ to Cairo 1J„, „„ projra, could be Mdc and old 
conditiom vtcie repeated ,|,e „p,„on tit the U S A 

feared that 

the U S loan might be actually used for an arm build up In 
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June 1956, Nasser had recognised China repugnance of which is 
a political neurosis in America. And then “there seemed to be 
no end to his trouble-making in Jordan, Algeria, Kenya, and else 
where. The American Government may have been disquieted 
that he was able to use for his propaganda die funds given him by 
Saudi Arabia, which came from oil royalties paid by America. 
During the summer of 1956 the State Department had been 
questioning the reliance on Egypt and debating whether America 
should not, instead, go in the Baghdad Alliance. An ominous 
sign for Egypt was the replacement of an American ambassador 
%vho favoured Nasser by one who was less committed. In short, 
there was a disposition in Washington to cut Nasser down to 
more manageable size; and Zionist influence may have encouraged 
it further”. 

In July 1956, Egypt formally asked for U.S. loan. TheU.S. 
Senate Appropriation Committee asked the Administration not 
to advance any such loan without consulting the Congress. 
Shortly after, on July 19, the U.S. ofler was withdrawn. Britain 
followed suit on July 20. The World Bank’s offer stood auto- 
matically lapsed. The shock to Egyptian opinion could not be 
blurred even by the Id rejoicings on July 20. In the following 
days the Cairo and Moscow Press published the theme of an 
Egyptian-Soviet Aid Agreement. On July 26, a rally was ad- 
dressed by Nasser in Alexandria and towards the close of his 
rigorous speech he announced the nationalization of the Suez 
Canal and declared that its revenues would finance the Aswan 
dam. “The Suez Canal tragedy”, he declared, “"would not be 
repeated ifi the High Dam Scheme. I hereby declare that we 
shall henceforth recover our lost rights in the Suez Canal. 
Mr. Black tried to act with me as De Lesseps acted with Viceroy 
Said but Black has failed. I hereby declare that henceforth 
Egypt will secure the £ 35,000,000 profit obtained by the Suez 
Canal Company every year. We shall not allow those who traffic 
in war and in humanity to impose their will upon us. We shall 
henceforth depend entirely upon ourselves”. 

the sotz canal 

, The Suez Canal was opened for the use of the world’s ship- 
ping on November 17, 1869, by the Universal Company of the Suez 
Canal— a coixipany organized largely through the efforts of the 
Frenchman, Ferdinand de Lesseps. The Company operated by 
virtue of a concession from the Egyptian Government, as 
ratified by the Sultan of the Turkish Empire. According to this 
concession, the Canal became the sole property of the coinpany 
for 99 years,. Egypt being entitled to a royalty of 5 % in the 
profits. 

27 IR II ' : . ’ 
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Wuti the advent of the 15th century oceanic revolution and 
the increasing trade with the East, along with the difficulties of a 
long route and the fear of the “gentlemen pintcs* , the Venetians, 
whose foiefathershad used the buea: route, thought of jmprovms 
It The efforts of Louis \IV and Napoleon also proved abortive 
and n was not t\U the middle of the 19th century that the project 
could be taken up JR nghl earnest Indeed, m the beginning, 
the Biuish Government had opposed the construction of the Suez 
Canal and placed all kinds of obstacles m its way because Lord 
Palmerston saw in it a serious threat to the Bntuh mantime 
supremacy Soon however, tlic Government recognised its value 
“as the shortest and most convenient route to Bntuh areas of interest 
in the Fasi, and its strategic importance as a link with those areas ” 
When, late m 1875. the news reached DiSracli that the ruler of 
Egypt, being in dire need of money wanted to sell off all hu 
shares m the Canal Company, the British P M hastened to 
strike a deal and purchaseo all his shares (1,76,602) for a 
paltrv sum of £ 3,976 o62 By this batgain Egvpt lost the 
largest number of shares owned by a single person and the 
Bii'ih Government acciuired approvitnattly 44®i of the coin* 
pany 8 total shares Seven years after, a good opportunity 
offered iiself when at the request of (he Egyptian V'icerov, 
Britain inihtarily intervened m order to suppress an Egyptian 
army revolt Britain secured a special positron in Egypt, her 
army of occupation tetnamed thete and Egypt became a virtual 
Bntuh protectorate, although the Turkish Sultan remained'the 
Viceroys suzerain until 1914 


Shortly after the Bntuh occupation of Egypt, the maritime 
powers made effoiw to establoh an international regime to govern 
the status and use of the Canal On October 29, 1888, the 
famous Coiistantuiople Convention was signed by the UK, 
Germany, Austria, Hungaiy, France, luly, the Netherlands, 
Russia, Spam and Turkey Bntain, however, made xeservatioru 
m view of her occupation of Egypt She reserved the right to 
use the (2anal to guard its positron in Egypt as long as the 
occupation lasted France refused to ratify it because of this ' 
qualificaUQU However, »be evcotualiy accepted the British 
position, and by the Anglo French Declaration of April 8 1904 
relating to Egypt snd Ftanct: ttcogtuttd Btita.o’a 

yltcre or mflutneo Eg,^, „ ttoognition of 

ftanct a •?!>'"' Jn»Wstco in Morocco Accotdini to the 
^ntiaotimplc Convcolion the Ca„l ..*aU alway. rcra„„ open, 

Si S ", "d 1““ “ •“ oorantctcial and 

vcnels, Without djsUnciiOQ of fla? arrf mHiirlitoot .r,^ u ^ 
bCligctcoO" OfcoucchcCotSoS dSSSo'catr.hc 
Canal since it is open to Warshiiss even m uior tiov. t> oto 

ritcttotid „.t,th'’c co..aohoo‘:rx,rtr„%p,?rs^^ 
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not in letter, for the defence of the Canal from sabotage was 
primarily a British responsibility. In 1919, the defeated powers 
were obliged to agree to the substitution in the Convention of 
the name of the U.K. for that of the Ottomon Empire. During 
the second world war both sides were fully prepared to put the 
Canal out of action if it assisted their cause. We have already 
surveyed the history of the Anglo-Egyptian relations from 
1945 to 1956 and have seen how the Canal question, among 
others, bedevilled these relations. 

\Wxy Nationalization. This question can be understood 
if we bear in mind the economic value of tlie Suez Canal for 
the Egyptian economy and the correct nature of the Canal Com- 
pany which had so fait been making profits out of the Canal. 
The status of the Canal Company was rather unusual. It was 
registered under Egyptian law as an Egyptian Company, but 
was incorporated as a joint stock company and governed by the 
provisions of the French Code respecting such companies. The 
Court of Appeal in Paris was designated as the tribunal of 
ultimate resort in legal matters affecting the Company. The 
Company’s registered office was in Ale.xandria, while its adminis- 
trative head office was in Paris. Under the French law a joint 
stock company is a business association in which the liability 
of the shareholders is limited. Important company decisions on 
policy and finance were made in Paris. Till 1937} Egypt derived 
no benefit other than royalty from the Canal Company. In 1937, 
the Company agreed to employ 33% Egyptians and a minimum 
annual royalty of 300,000 Egyptian pounds Again, in March, 
1949, the Canal Company agreed to increase Egypt’s control 
over the administration. The number of Egyptian directors on 
the Board was raised from 2 to 5 and it was promised to raise it 
to 12. In 1956, 16 Directors were French, 9 British, 5 Egyptians, 
one Dutch and one American. The approximate income from the 
Suez Canal was 100 million dollars a year. The largest number 
of shareholders were British. Britain held in 1956, 1,96,034 
capital shares out of a total of 4,37,000 and 1,57,470 ordinary 
shares out of a total of 3,62,998. The concession was to expire at 
midnight on November 16, 1968 — a concession granted on Novem- 
ber 17, 1869 for 99 years by the Egyptian Government. Under 
the 1949 Convention already referred to, Egypt’s share in the 
profits of the Canal Company was increased to 7% with a 
guaranteed minimum of 3,50,000 sterling a year. 

_ The Canal has a vital importance for the Egyptian economy 
■which was not very sound. There had been a serious , drain on 
Egypt’s foreign assets during the 1st half of.l956— a drain of 45 
million pounds. During 1955, Egypt’s spot assets fell by £3‘h-9 
million. The price of cotton which is the main export of Egypt 
went down in the; first quarter of.l956. During 1955, imports 
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rose bv neatly / 22 millions to reach £ 183 2 million* 
exports remained unchanged at £138 4 milhom ^ I'jmUion 
that the unfavourable trade balance widened from £ 23 1 rndim 
to £44 8 million Kspotts of cotton fell by £ J 7 miHion to rta^ 
/W 4 millions but this fall was ^de good mainly by the nsc 
m rice exports Provisional balance of payments esUmat^ for 
the third auartcr of 1955 sWed an overall deficit of £19 8 
miiUons compared with a deficit of £ 15 2 millions during the 
corresponding period of 1954 

It js in tbs economic background that one can appreciate 
tbevJtal importance of the need of rapidly building up the Aswan 
Dam in Ilgypt which would be a very great factor m the overall 
stabibly of the Egyptian economy It would provide employment 
to more than 100,000 persons, would be a source of irrigation and 
powers, would lead to a 30®/{> locreatc in the production of rice and 
TOtton, and would be the mainsuy of the nascent Egyptian \n- 
dustry When, therefore, the U S refused to grant the necessary aid 
to Egyph e*ccpi on conditions which, as Col Nasser described, 
amounted to “sending the World Banh’s directors to sit in oiy 
place here”, the Egyptian Govemtnent had no other honourable 
course except to take over the Suez Canal Company 

The Aaglo^Freoch Concera 'Hie British Government was 
most concerned over the Law of Nationalization promulgated on 
27th of July, 1956 They had the largest number of shares in the 
Canal Company, as we have already seen British ships were the 
biggest users of the Canal In 1954, of the 13,125 ships which 
oassed through, there were 4,493 British vessels The supplies 
brought to Britain through the Suez were tnort s itaj to her than 
perhaps to any other country Of the total crude oil imports 
into Britain in 1956 of some 28 railbon metric tons, over 20 
million tons passed through the Canal The USA was also 
bringing large quantises of oil through the Canal— about 12 or 
13 Jndlion ions a year But with her own resources of coal, 
oil and natural gas, the U SJt was not nearly as completely 
dependent on these imports as ibeU K Trow the economic point 
of view, me nationalization of canid presented two possible dan- 
gers to Sntain One was dial Egypt might be able, at a 
momwis nonce, to bar all tankers bound for Britain from using 
Uie as in the Mst she barred tankers bound for Israel 

Already referred to) But even if no value ivas allayed to 
international character of the 

^ . economica lyihw v«s an unsound proposition If the 
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passing.through the Canal as a means of adding to her resources 
of foreign exchange for economic development. 

In case the Canal was closed to Britain either because of a 
bar or because of the exorbitant rate of tolls, the only alternative 
before Britain would be to bring supplies of oil from the Western 
hemisphere which would mean a further strain on her dollar 
resources. This was the short-term picture. In the long run, 
supplies could be got by diverting tanker round the Cape. But 
this would necessitate the manufacture of many more tankers for 
this Was a much longer route. Thus from all points of view, the 
iwtionalization of the Canal clearly added very considerably to 
the problems facing both the oil companies and the national 
economy of the U.K. As one British conservative M.P. put it, 
‘lonwards for our bread, clothing and housing we will depend on 
the mercy of Col. Nasser”. 


In addition, Britain and France were concerned with the 
consequences of the nationalization of the Canal on the security 
of the international guarantees governing its operation; As on 
July 30, Eden told the House of Commons: “Britaijn* could not 
accept any arrangement that left the Suez Canal in the unfettered 
control of a single power”. The issue, therefore, became one of 
how rnuc^ international control, how to exercise it and how to 
J^aintain it if challenged. Again, the post-war industrial expansion 
ot Western Europe aided by the European Recovery Programme 
ad Suddenly created a vast demand for fuel for power which 
Europe’s coal fields and hydro-electric capacity were quite unable 
0 meet. While Europe’s dependence on oil for fuel had grown 
of total energy requirements in 1948 to 17'2% in 
loQ ’ estimated that imports of oil would grow further from 

ppjhillion tons of coal equivalent in 1955 to 135 million tons in 
and 235 million tons in 1975. Mainly because it was cheaper 
.1 because its dollar content was less than that of Western 

lemisphere oil, 90% of Europe’s oil supplies in 1956 were coming 
R Canal or tlirough the Syrian pipe line. Neitlier the 

' th* '•he French economy in 1956 was strong enough to take 

°f having, to bear the strain resulting from a partial in- 
cuption of their normal oil. supplies. 

Issues involved. Nasser’s nationalization also raised 
„ clnrl : Tn tnC 


-first political issues of considerable importance. Jn 

jj 'j Pl^ce, there was the question of the sovereignty of EgfP • 
for tj '■he legal right to nationalize the Canal. ^ 

esspr.t^-'^i the right to nationalize two elerrien 

letral the element of jurisdiction. Egypt ha 

Gon« the Canal and this fact was V 1 0^6 

and Convention of 1888, the 20-year Tr^ty ° . . 

the Suez Canal Base Agreement of 1954. The British 
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GoNcmmcnt did not challcf^e Aat lO Para 2 of the S-kav^f coni' 
njimique issui’d no ihc 2nd tS Almost, 1956 They did not ques- 
tion this nqht f r-v^ isith two qualifications (a) nationahzalion 
under appropnate conditions, sna (i) naltonaliralion of goods ncH 
impre'^ed with an international interest In the view of Bntuh 
Govemniciii, these two conditions were absent in the present case 
and 'o the Fgvptian actwi was arbitrary But il ivouJd bescen 
that jl ihese two conditions are necessary for nauonaliaation, 
EgNptian sovereignty o\er the Su« becomes illusory One could 
not have said to Fgvpt, "You hate sotercign rights over the Suez 
but because Uis an iDtemaucmal highway you cannot exercise these 
tights SecondK , there is the element of compensation The 
law nationahnng the Canal provides for a compensation on the 
basis of the Ust price on the Paris bourse on July 26, 1956 and m 
the shareholder’s currency Moreover, the international character 
of the Canal had been fully recognised in the nationalization 
decree and the previous treaties and agreement had not been 
violated 

A second i<sue raised was the question of fundamental human 
ngbts It was argued that by compelling employees of the Suez 
Canal Company to continue to wotfc unoer threat of impruonment 
tras a denial of fundamental human rights IVhat was actually 
done was that precautionary sneasum against nboiage were 
tahen Only the terms of contract with the employees were en- 
forced There was neither a reduction m the wages nor an 
incietuie la the working hours Their jobs were guaranteed until 
the termination of their ewstmg contracts Any member of the 
staff could give notice and resign Of course, walkouts were not 
permitted, for, they would have amounted to sabotage and the 
penalty for sabotage was from 3 to 15 years imprisonment The 
number of employees affected included 350 French, 135 Brftons, 
and 900 penons of other Furopean nationalities 

Another issue involved was whether Egypt could enforce the 
international character of the Canal Sir Anthony Eden said that 
the Egyptian Govemmeat would rot be able to do it In fact this 
was the crus of the matter The Russian Governmem believed 
th« Egypt cmildbc relied for this As Mr Khrushchev put it 
"The Soviet Union being directly mterested in the maintenance of 
freedom of shipping through the Sue* Caml and taking note of 
the statements of the Egyptian Government to the effect that the 
Suez Canal will remain free for idl, considers that there are no 
grounds to show alarm and concern over this matter" 

Indeed, the proper steps to oisure this were not the orders of 
mobilization, the freezing of Fg^uan assets m the U K. , stopping 
of payments of sterlings to E^rpt, stopping the export of war 
goods, ibe orders to var^qs *> stand by for possible emergency 
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sailing to the Mediterranean, the calling up of the Reservists 
for emergency duties in the Mediterranean, the general orders to a 
large force of Canberra jet bombers to be ready to fly, and 
stopping of leave for sailors. The proper steps should have been 
to reconcile with the rise of colonial people; to negotiate with 
Egypt the schedule of payments of coihpensation ; to negotiate 
directly with Egypt on the question of how best to maintain the 
international character of the Canal. If a Conference was to be 
thought necessary, it should have been possible; to negotiate with 
Egypt about the place and date of meeting and about the coun- 
tries to be invited to attend it. And in case reasons of prestige 
or factors of distrust came in the way a reference to the United 
Nations could have been made just in the beginning. 

The Crisis. The story of development of the crisis may 
now be briefly narrated. On July 27, Nasser’s action was 
condemned by the British Government and the Opposition. The 
French reaction was sharper and much more hostile, for, there it 
was believed that if only the voice of Cairo Radio could be 
stilled, the tremendous human and financial burden of the war in 
Algeria could be lifted from the French shoulders and the Algerian 
jwar even today dominates all other problems that France has to 
Solve. It was thought in 1956 that a defeat for Nasser would have 
a magic wand over the manifold difficulties that the Mollet Govern- 
ment had to face. In April, 1955 Churchill had retired and 
Eden had become the Prime Minister in Britain. On July 30, 
Eden declared that no single state could be allowed to control 
the Suez Canal. This was a new claim for at the expiry of the 
Company’s concession in 1968, the Canal would, in any case, 
have reverted to Egypt. The Anglo-French stand, therefore, 
was contrary to law. In fact, both Britain and France were 
waging old battles and were trying to react to Nasser in 1956 
in a manner they ought to have reacted to Hitler in 1938. The 
nationalization was regarded by them as totally undermining 
their position and authority in the Arab world which could not 
safely be allowed to pass unpunished and un-redressed. 

As early as July 29, urgent talks had begun in London 
between Britain, France and the U.S.A., following which a joint 
3-Power statement was issued on August 2, which doubted the 
legality of the Egyptian Government’s decision to nationalize the 
Suez Canal Company and proposed the establishment of inter- 
national control over the Canal with the professed aim of 
ensuring freedom of navigation through it. The three governments 
declared that a Conference of countries party to the 1888 Conven- 
tion would be called in London. Meanwhile, the Egyptian 
decision of nationalization had been hailed in Asia, Africa and 
by the Communist world, Nehru declared on August I : “What 
is taking place now with the Suez Canal Company indicates the 
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ffradual diminution of European ip6uenco in Alia and Afnca 
7bc pMjp'es of Asia and AftifN am thtcwing off the colonial Yoke 
The nev. forces of freedom ate gtovnng'’ 

On August 16. in 1 ondorfs Lancaster House, the 22-nation 
Confer erce met Egvpi bad refused tot ake part in il m view 
of us "tendentious and unrepresentative character" and becaiwe 
lU sponsors had openly declared their purpose to be the 
imposition of international control of the Canal on Egypt Wing 
Commander Ah Sabry "obsen,cd” the proceedings without 
attending them At the instance of the Soviet and Indian dele- 
gates, tne work of the Conference was assured of extensive 
pubhaty and delegates accorded unrcstncied speaking rights It 
was decided that the Conference would take no decision on the 
substante of the Sum problem, but should confine vltclf to an 
exchange of opinions and explorauon of ways and means to solve 
the pi-oblern After four days of and debate, on August 20, Dulles 
put forward the H S plan for a settlement and 18 of 22 
nations endorsed it Australia. Denmark, Ethiopia, Erance, West 
German>, Italy, Jtpan, Netherlands, New Zealaod, Norway, 
Persia, f^kisian, Parlugal, Sweden, Spain, Turkey, the U K and 
the D S A The U ^ S R , India, Ceylon and Indonesia refused 
to adhere to tt The Plan tefetti^ back to tbe Preamble to thd 
1888 Convention, which demanded a definitive system destined 
to guarantee at all umes, and for all the Powers, the free use 
of the Suez Maritime Canal", and laid down that such & system 
should assure efficient aud dependable operation of the Cinal 
as a free and open water way, insulation of the operation of the 
canal from the mnuence of the polities of any nauon, a fiir 
return to Egypt for the use of the Canal to enable its enlarge- 
went and greater use, and canal tolls as low as is consistent 
with these lequitewents The plan proposed a convention with 
Egypt incorporating the«e points and provided for associations 
with and review by the U N Eventually it was decided to 
present the full record of the I ondon Conference; to the Egyp- 
tian Government The IB-powers appointed a tommiltee of five 
(Australia, the V SA , Swedan, Persia, and Ethioptal to take 
the proposal mentioned above to Nasser They elected Mr 
Men’ies as the head of ihe nn-sion and the Coufweticc broke un 
on August 22 ^ 


The Menxies Mission Meanwhile the board of the former 
Canal Company began a campaign of disruption aimed at dis- 
orgatittiog the traffic through the Canal, hoping to prove that 
Egypt was unable to ensure m normal functioning It called 
upon the non Egyptian employees to stop working and rromised 

Induo nodlulunpilou, Uii: opm.iwi of tin Gu,ai 
On Au 5 „.t 2B. ^n»„ ng„d w ,n„tvn the mT™ 
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Same day Dulles explained at Washington the differences between 
him and Eden and Mollet. The fissures in the West which had 
been masked by the London Conference were now nakedly re- 
vealed. The Menzies Mission met Nasser on September 3 and 
on September 9 he rejected the London Formula. On Septem- 
ber 10, the mission returned to London and reported failure. 
Same day Nasser presented a formal note to tlie U.N. and invited 
them to consider a solution of all aspects of the Suez Canal 
problem and proposed to all users except Israel a Conference to 
create a negotiating body to discuss free passage, development and 
tolls. France and Britain rejected the proposal and Eden announced 
on SeptembeiT2, 1956 an American-Anglo-French plan for a Suez 
Canal Users Association (S.C.U.A.). On September 13, he promised 
to refer tire issue to the U.N. “if circumstances allowed"’. On Sep- 
tember 18, Israel made another complaint to the Security Council 
against Egypt. On September 19 — 21, a second conference met 
at London and 15 of the 18 countries that attended it, adopted the 
S.C.U.A. proposals. On September 23, Britain and France asked 
for a meeting of the Security Council to consider the situation. 
Dulles got disturbed and regretted that a reference to the U.N. 
should have been made before the S.C.U.A. had been properly 
organised. On October 2, he referred to fundamental differences 
between the U.S.A. and Britain and France, and said that 
the U.S.A, was against colonisation and against the use of force 
and economic coercion in Egypt. While Dulles favoured private 
meeting of the Security Council attended by Egypt, Britain and 
France w'anted a public hearing. Britain, in the end, fell in line 
and the closed debate began on October 5. After the initial 
flurry of charges and counter-charges, the Council came into the 
open on October 13. The Anglo-French resolution was now 
divided in two parts — one consisting of a set of principles similar 
to the Egyptian principles, %vhich was unanimously approved ; and, 
the other, endorsing international control of the Suez, the 
London Plan, and the S.C.U.A., which was rejected by Egypt 
and vetoed by the U.S.S.R. 

The Anglo-French Invasion. On the one hand, the 
Council discussions raised the hopes for a negotiated settlement 
and brought Egypt and Britain and France on a discussion 
forum, and, on the other, it widened the gulf between the U.S.A. 
and Britain and France. On October 1 6, Eden and Lloyd went 
to Paris and consulted Mollet and Pineau. The U.S.A, was 
not informed about it. After his return a cabinet reshuffie 
occurred iri Britain. Meanwhile tension between Jordan and 
Israel was mounting and on October 1 7, a joint army command 
was established by Egypt, Syria and Jordan. Israel had decided 
on a drastic action. On October 29, Israel invaded Egypt 
in spite of the two urgent warnings' to Ben Gurion by Eisenhower. 
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The U S A at on-e colled an emergeircy meeting of the Security 
Council On October 30, it met to consider a U S resolution 
renuinns the Israilitcs to go baeV to their borders and the parties 
to refrain 'rom u mg force Britain had decided to veto this 
resolution butdidnottakethcUS A m confidence about this 
decisiiin Nor did Eden inform the USA about the imminent 
visit of Pineau to London and the joint Anglo French ultimatum 
iniitinj: Israel “to advance 100 miles into Egyptian temtorv” 
Same day at 4 15 pm the Anglo French 12 hour ultimatums 
were delivered to both Israel and Egypt requiring them to stop 
fighting and withdraw to 10 miles from the Suez Canal (which 
IS 100 milca from the Israeli-Egyptian border on the Egyptian 
side) 1 he air attacks on Egypt began the next day Mean- 
while ihe U b resolution bad been vetoed by the U K and 
France on October iO 

On November 1, the Assembly met and resolved by 
b4 to 5 (Australia, New Zealand, Britain, France and 
Israel opposing) for an immediate cease fire, the evacuation 
of troops to the tctpecuve borders, a general embargo 
On the entry of military goods, and immediate steps to reopen the 
canal Britain invited the UN to accept the phvsical task of 
maintaining peace la the area On November 2, Eden evaded 
the demand to accept the Assembly's resolution On November 
3, France and Bntam formulated their conditions, for accepting 
the resolution that a U N Force should be sent m the area. 
Meanwhile the Canil had been blockaded and the Egyptian forc« 
in Senai had been routed by Israel On November 4-5, while 
Egypt and Israel were accepting the Assembly’s resolution, the 
Anglo-French troops were occupying the Egyptian territory 
Same day Port Said surrendered and Bulganian sent a message to 
Eden and Mollet “In what position would Bntam have found 
herscll if she herself had b^en attacked by more powerful States 
po*5essing every kind of modem dmtructive weapons’ And there 
are other countries which need not have sent a navy or air force 
to the coasts of Bntam, but coold have used other means such 
as rocket techniques” An offer was also made by Bulganin to 
Eisenhower to take joint and immediate steps to stop aggression 
The r<iii stated that volunteers would be allowed bv the Soviet 
CiOvertnnent to go to Fgypl, On November G, Eden told the 
House of Commons that Bntam welcomed the Israeli decision to 
withdraw Within a month the sterling area’s gold and dollar 
reserves had declined by 84 million dollars At midnight on 
November G, the Anglo-French troths ceased fire On Novem- 
ber 21, it was announced that Eden’s Doctor hado^crcdhim 
complete rest He spent three vreeks on holiday m Jamaica and 
returned to his duties shortly before Chnsunas On January 9, 
1957, It was announced that he had tendered his rmignation to 
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the Queen. On December 21, 1956, the Anglo-Feench forces 
had been withdrawn from Port Said. The U.N. Emergency 
Force under General Burns' Command had acted as a buffer 
until the withdrawal. By March 1957, protracted negotiations and 
political pressure secured Israel’s withdrawal from the Gaza 
strip and Sharm el Sheikh, and the Egyptians resumed control 
and administration of all Ure territory from which they had been 
ejected. By the time of the cease-fire 18 ships had been sunk by 
the Egyptians in the canal. Since the Anglo-French teams were 
not permitted to help in the work of clearance, the U.N. team 
under General Wheeler undertook the salvage work and completed 
it by April 9, 1957. 

Consequences of the Crisis. Was there any justification 
for the conduct of the British Government in attacking Egypt? If 
there was a need to separate the combatants (Israel and Egypt) 
and secure the canal, it could not be realised by the methods 
Eden and Mollet actually employed. Their ultimatum, in fact, 
encouraged Israel which was the aggressor. Instead of separating 
the combatants, the Anglo-French, in effect, joined the Israeli 
forces. Nor did the action secure the Canal. If anything, it led 
to its blockade. Nor can it be convincingly argued that the 
Anglo-French action was intended to quell the turmoil in the 
Middle East, for, there was no danger of war and Nasser had 
neither the means nor the inclination to start one. To compare 
him with Hitler was unfair and unhistorical. Hitler was demons- 
trably the greatest and most immediate threat to British security 
and independence and by no stretch of imagination could Nasser, 
“in a world dwarfed by the vast power of the Soviet Union and 
the United States” be so described. As Susan Strange has 
pointedly written: “Whatever nuisance might be caused by the 
aggressive nationalism among many in Asia and the Middle East, 
the facts of geography and of strategy made nonsense out of reac- 
tion based on the lessons of Munich”. The phrase “Nasscrism” 
invented by Eden and Mollet could only indicate a tone of 
disapproval by its authors and had no reality whatsoever. Egypt 
was hardly a Power and if Nasser was threat to any one, it was 
Israel and not Britain or France. 

Nor was there any such thing as a Russian plot for as Guy 
Wint and Peter Calvocorcssi have said; “The conjunction of 
Nasser and the Russians was a marriage of limited convenience. 
Nasser planned, dangerously enough, to use Russia against the 
West. The Russians planned to use Arab nationalism against 
the West. .So long therefore as Arab nationalism was directed 
against the West, Arab and Russian interests coincided. It is 
a common delusion of rising nationalists that they can use major 
powers for their :own ends, but while they try to play off one 
against another they never intend to substitute a new foreign 
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domxnauon for atv old, — although this may on occas*®” 
uawelcQtnc result of thetr over-confident diplomacy 
while trying to «Tittact every ounce of profit out of the wW 
vras aware of the length of spoon needed to sup with the 
Only if forced hv the Westtvill an Arab leader ally wim 

the Coromunuts, and cvn then tclocWntty The AnS’^^tcncii 
attack went a long way to forging this very dangerous 
Far from putting an end to Russian influence in the Middle East, 
the loss efface suffered by Britain and France, the enMuragemMt 
civrn to Arab nationalism and the rontinurd failure of either 
the US by force or the Secrrtary-Getvcral by jnediation to 
pacify and suhilise regional international relations m the area, 
all combine to offer new opportunities to Russia to a part 

in ffiost ndations If the Suex affair demonstrated anything 
anew, \t was the itnpossvbiUvy of excluding the Soviet Union 
altogether from the MidcRe Eastern polities 

Again, if France and Britain really thought stnously of the 
Sovnel thieat, could n have been met by toocealmg designs, 
inovta and tactics from the USA which was the major part- 
net in the N A T O and the major force behind the Baghdad 


turns of October 30, 1956 ‘a» the most brutal m taodern KuWey” 

It » true that the U S A did not follow a constttent policy 
durme the Suez ensis and did not offer the slightest support for 
Bntisn policy towards Egypt Th® result was a severe strain on 
Anglo-Atnencaa rdations and a rffi m the N A T O Even the 
suwequent Eisenhower Doctrine has not /rd to the restoration of 
balance But for E*imn and France, to hold secret parleys at 
the bad. of the U S Covermnent and to lake steps which had 
almost taken the world Jo a thwd total war was unfair as wcU as 
incxpediful Certauily Bntam and France could not have assu- 
med that U ^ A would fall in line and that the USSR 
would remain aloof In the U S A it was an election year and 
no Adnuorttration could have nsked j policy of that kind 

Nor did the ^ngloFreticb action strengthen the U N hands 
On the other hand, evrryihmg was done by Franc® and Britain 
VO stultify the U N pwetssrs The truth ts that both countries 
wanted to use an Israeli attack ‘'as a cover for a separate Anglo- 
Frrtitti attack.” The Fraich saw m Israel a real ally a»atasi the 
Amb natwnalum which was threatemny vts impenal hoi 1 tn 
Algeria The Bntuh saw m bee a levet to beat and humble 
“the new Hitler” The entire affair tinderUoed at least thtec 
basic weaknesses of the Uiwed Natrons (e) The Charter does 
rwc out the possibility of pnsvenlrtC war aa under Article 51 
But while the acuon of Israel on October 29 was contrary to the 
Charter she yet argued that Egypt ard other Arab stales 
t'CTC prepanog war against her which ; ’ ’ 


; might faavc led to her 
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extinction and tliat the action she took on October 29 was inten- 
ded to prevent this from happening. Here, therefore, tvas a 
ease of preventive war which from a commonsense point of view 
seemed justified, but was contrary to the U. N. Charter, {b) That 
the Charter makes no provision for safeguarding the rights of 
those countries wiiich suffer a civil wrong. A state may do harm 
to anotljcr state (as Egypt allegedly did to Britain in nationaliz- 
ing the Canal Company) without sending an armed force across 
the frontier. It may be very damaging, economically fatal. Is 
the victim to have no protection ? And is it not to be allowed 
to use force to put the matter right? (c) That the Charter does 
not provide for peaceful change. The whole burden of Article 
5] is that the s/a/us quo must remain. Is a country never justi- 
fied in using force to bring about a change? 

Finally, the Suez crisis also demonstrated the relative weak- 
ness of two declining Powers — ^Britain and France — in terms of 
power politics and proved their inability to use their military force 
without American support and in the face of the Soviet opposi- 
tion, It also revealed the limited value of British bases in Libya 
as well as in Cyprus. It established that a venture of this kind 
Was beyond the economic capacity of both Britain and France. 
Indeed, it failed to achieve any of the advertised objectives 
assigned to it. It exposed the real nature, the limits as well as 
the strength of the U.N. system. In all immediate aspects the 
U. N. Toile in the Suez crisis was vigorous and effective and the 
precedent of the U.N.E.F. (United Nations Emergency Force) 
may do something for the limping prospects of collective security 
through international organization. After all hostilities were 
stopped, invading troops withdrawn, the Canal zone taken over 
by the U, N. E. F. and clearing operations begun and completed 
by U.N. team. True, that the Soviet threat, the U.S. hesitation, 
the friction in the Commonwealth, the hostile reaction of world 
public opinion, schism in the Eden Government, the hostile 
attitude of the Labour opposition and the over-all weakness of 
Britain and France had all led to the Anglo-French acceptance of 
cease-fire. But the U. N. played a positive role in crystallising 
world opinion and provided useful procedures for resolving the 
conflict. The Suez crisis also induced the U.S.A, to formulate 
an integrated policy in the Middle East as expressed in the 
Eisenhower Doctrine. The strains on the Baghdad Pact proved 
to be temporary and soon after, the U.S. association with 'it 
became closer. Finally, the Suez crisis constituted a triumph for 
* Col. Nasser and vindicated the right of the colonial peoples to 
throw, off the yoke of imperialism. During the Suez crisis Indo- 
nesia repudiated the debt of the Netherlands. Imperialism, there- 
fore, received a serious jolt. 

Conclusions. With respect to other areas in the Middle East 
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also nationalist ferment has been extremely strong for imtance, 
in Saudi Arabia the forum of nationalist rev oU has been *1^® Buraini 
dispute In Iraq a soaalist teviJution u being throttled fay the 
ruling clique on and tlie aif t)f the country u superwdiargea with 
animation and ambition The whole country seems hie a 
solcano which may erupt any day A revolution seems to be 
imminent In Syria, the Middle Eastern nationalism presents all its 
characteristics— hostihty to the West, a desire to federate with Arab 
States, positive neutralism, resentment of raihiary alliance, calcula* 
led friendship with the Soviet Union, and progressive economic 
policies In Jordan, the natlonalut turbulence is cv« present and 
there is a degree oC instabdity and uncertamty In pracuce, the 
armed forces of all these countries play a dominant role and 
different sets of politicians ally themselves with different army 
chiefs ID order to remove one govemment and institute another 
Ii IS important to remember that nationalism in the Middle East 
IS rot an ally of communisra and no country is m a mood to 
replace one master by another But in an effort to regain free- 
dom and seU-rCJpeci, the nationalist leaden arc prepared to accept 
help from any ouatters An important expression of the Middle 
Eastern nauonabsm is an effort to transform the res>®B’s soaaJ 
tttuctuTO and tronomy The nationalists evtrywhete are attempt- 
ing to induiiTislue their countries 1 hev are against rearmamrnt 
and against military alliances, and wish to pursue a policy of 
non involvement and neutrality in order to extend the area of 
peace which u an lodupensable condition for their development. 
The problem of Israel is a consuni, source of friction and, if 
properly handled, the Arab sutes can be brought to sec reason 
and rccon-dc themselves with the lodrptndence and temtonal 
intcgnty of Israel 



CHAPTER 16 


Revolt in Africa 

If soon after the first world war the chief vortex of distur- 
bance in world affairs was the Middle East and East Europe, 
after, the second world war, it shifted to the west of Asia. Hie 
combined forces of war, nationalism and revolution that swept 
off these areas, started gathering momentum in Africa, which is 
the last great colonial domain of the Western Powers and where 
Britain, France, Belgium, Portugal and Spain are facing the 
colossal task of so controlling and guiding the forces of nationalism 
and social revolution that political freedoni and industrial develop- 
ment may be adjusted with the vital interests of the colonial 
powers, and this consummation be brought about as rapidly as 
possible so that the rot might be stemmed before it is too late. 
In the African continent, it should be borne in mind, there is a 
triangular struggle between Nationalism, Communism and 
Western Imperialism, although this is not in such an advanced 
stage as in Asia. But it is there definitely and its outcome might 
well be decisive for the entire world. 

The continent of Africa has thus emerged from a deep 
slumber with exaggerated speed into the embrace of the modern 
times, and is springing in a step from black magic to white 
civilization. Its people, backward, illiterate and poverty-stricken, 
want better education and technique, better modes of life and 
standards of living, and freedom from domination and exploita- 
tion. Lying open like vacuum, it covers about 14-25 million 
square miles — an area representing 1 -5% of the entire land sur- 
face of the globe. Rising out of the Atlantic, the Mediterranean, 
the Red Sea, the Indian Ocean and the Antarctic, it is “a con- 
tinent mass, shaped like some monstrous liver or kidney”. It is 
rich in raw materials; its 200 million people are divided into a 
fantastic number of tribes, speaking about 700 different languages 
and professingTslam, Paganism, Animism and Christianity. Out 
of these 200 millions, there are 5 million European whites, 50% 
of whom are concentrated 'in South Africa and 70% of the rest 
are in French North Africa. Yet tlie Whitemen lose everywhere. 
The great desert of Sahara divides the African continent into two 
parts which are quite different from one another, although disease, 
poverty, difficulties of communications', lack of road and high- 
ways, unnatural political frontiers, narrow familistic loyalties, a 
general restlessness and discontent are common factors. 
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sea traffic. Dakar guards the lanes passing around-thc-Cape 
from the North to the South Atlantic. 

Economically, the west is dependent on Africa for precious 
raw materials like uranium, iron-ore, cobalt, columbite, man- 
ganesse, bauxite, diamonds and chrome. At present, the United 
States depends on Africa for something like 99% of it uranium 
and 70% of its iron-ore. Africa produces 98% of the diamonds 
of the world, 55% of its gold, 22% of its copper, 66% of its 
cocoa and 60% of its palm oil. Indeed, it can grow every crop 
on earth. Although, in recent years, the export of its raw 
materials has greatly increased, it, nevertheless, amounts to only 
3% of the export of the raw materials. It does not even pro- 
duce enough food to feed itself. On this showing, Africa is not 
only vital fbr what it already has, but is incomparably the grea- 
test potential source of ivealth awaiting development in the 
world. 

Secondly, it should be remembered that the frontiers ..draivn- 
bv the coloni al -Powers-durin g the partition of Africa wereiargelv 
artificial and arbitrary. The revolutionary forces in Africa are 
commoiTto tSewhole continent and events in one part, therefore, 
react upon the other. The disposition and banishment of a chief 
in Bechuanaland causes suspicion and concern in Basutoland and 
Nyasaland. The prog ressive disintegration of the traditiona l 
triba l__society of Africa , in unloosing new political and social 
forces and an intense nationalism is sweeping over the entire 
continent. Although the boundaries of most of the existing 
political units in Africa today are not the result of the growth 
of national states but were imposed by competing colonial powers 
which divided Africa between them with hardly any regard for 
ethnic boundaries, there is a close affinity based on common 
colonial experience which leads to the development of a common 
territorial nationalism. Although there are marked differences 
between the development of various colonies in Africa, efforts 
have yet been made to stimulate a pan-African nationalism 
which aims at achieving the freedom of all black Africa and at 
establishing some kind of political union of all Africans. All the 
black people of .Africa have been subjected, in greater or lesser 
degree, to the same cruel discrimination, and this has naturally 
led some of them to see the desirability of uniting against a 
common enemy. A few intellectuals such, as Dr. Nnamdi Azi- 
kiwe of Nigeria, Dr. Kwamc Nkrumah of Ghana, and Jomo 
Kenyatta of Kenya, who have studied in western Universities, 
‘\learnt the power that comes of united action and sponsored the 
pan- African movement.. But rival loyalties in Africa have always 
been strong and much of their strength continues. The larger 
National loyalty is new and continental nationalism is yet far 

j 28 m n 
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away Thu became abundanlly dear »D the proceedings of the 
first Conference of independent African States which took place 
m Accra (Ghana) from April 15 to 22, 1958 Of the nine inde* 
pendent states m the Continent only South Africa dedined 
invitation to attend and the assembbge of representatives of 
Ghanj, Liberia Libya, Ethiopia, Morocco, the Sudan, Tunisia, 
and the United Arab Republic (UAR) was really itnpressue 
Oi ihc broad front of mtemauonal affairs — colomalum, racialism, 
and Pan Africamsm, the agreement was wide The Conferees 
decided to cclebraic April 15 — the opening da^ of the fitsi con- 
ference of ind-pendcnt African States— as the African hreedom 
Day throughout the continent annual!) The conference expressed 
i self firmly against the continuation of itnpenahsm m all its 
forms— both the old and the new, and insisted on “ihcir right to 
share with th- colonial powers responsibdity for prepanag the 
cilonn for independence* The eight African States also pledged 
to offer direct aid to colonial frwom movements The con- 
ference proelaimed a “Monroe Doctnne for Afnca ’ and resolved 
that 'hn ilie event of a dispute between two Afncan Slates they 
should first seek to reach agreement through direct negotiations”, 
failing which “they should invite the arbitration of other African 
States” All the i^riiopanis aflirmcd theirfaith in the Bandung 
Principles and the Charter of the U K Non-commitment between 
the power-blocs and dynamic neutrality waj endorsed the 
immediate suspension of nuclear tests demanded, and the failure 
to avsoaate sm-iller states vath the Summit talks deplored « 

But on other issues the conference ran into difficulties almost 
fiom the start The original proposal to restrict it to independent 
states gnve nsc to acrimony (Ghana's more powerful neighbour, 
Nigena, was offended, nor did *he trouble to hide her feelings 
The Sudin was ansiousfor the near independent state of Somalia 
to lie imatcd M Habib Dourguiba, the President of Tunisia, 
and Dr Nkrumsh, Ghana s Prime Minuter, thought thu to throw 
open the Confermccio non independent states would immediately 
raise the rmestion of seaiiog the Algerian Libcrauon Iront 
(A L.1 ) The A 1-1 , ncvmhelc*s, came and aficr a ^oed deal 
of controversy it was vlecidrd that the Al'jcrians should he allowed 
to tciVify Vo the eonfesence m clwied scuicn Tlic U \ It ’j 
attempt to pet a resolution corainitiine the African States to 
sending aid to Algeria fuilel, a'though the Conference openly 
dn i;natcd the ,\ Up as i!ie offiml group with whom Trarcc 
shoull open negotiations The ptopo al was subsequently mooted 
at ti- Tan;ieM Conferrn-e lield from 27th to 30th tpni to 
di<cu V the question o'" a fe<lcration of the Maghreb Slates*^ The 
Accra Conrcrcnce «bo decsied to send a imsjmn to tl e caoual' 
v^ffteworihio wm support lor the cauM of Mjenan mdepen 
dence Under another resoluum tlw conferenee espre^jej «,tj 
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deep concern over the question of Palestine, which is a disturb- 
ing factor of world peace and security.”, and urged “a just solution 
of the Palestine question”. 

In fact, the Accra conference gave a lie to the old theories 
viewing Africa in terms of “Muslim Africa” and “Black Africa”, 
“Mediterranean Africa” and “Africa soutlr of the Sahara”. There 
was a striking similarity of outlook among the participants with 
the U.A.R. and Libya being more progressive. Even Ethiopia 
seemed to abandon her traditional aloofness to African affairs. 
The Conference laid down an ambitious programme for cultural 
exchanges, economic co-operation, and political consultations. It 
was decided to hold a biennial conference, the next one to be 
held at Addis Ababa. Meanwhile, the representatives of the 
eight states at U.N. were to act as a liaison committee to provide 
regular exchange of views and correlate aspects of policy in order 
to realize the objective of forging a common foreign policy. 

Thirdly, it should be remembered that nationalism in Africa 
is not merely a protest against their economic conditions and their J 
political dependence, it is also an expression of a desire to . play 
a bef itting role in world ponies.., African natidnalism is based 
on Rb' einohonal aihnity between Africans on grounds of colour, 
and is implicitly. anti-White. /It displays here, as it does in Asia, 
a deep resentment of an unjnst historical inferiority, great sensi- 
tiveness to any discrimination and a ready self-identification with 
the sufferings or achievements of similarly forced peoples in every 
part of the* world. I The nationalist leaders are non- traditional 
leaders and come from the newly created intelligentsia, the lawyers 
and doctors, teachers and shopkeepers, civil servants and trade 
union leaders, who have been produced by European training. 
Indeed, European ideas of national sovereignty and democratic 
rights and freedom have greatly stimulated nationalism through- 
out Africa and the great monotheistic religions — Islam and Ghris- 
tiaruty — ^have also played an important part, stimulating nation- 
alism in some areas and diverting attention to communal 
loyalties in others. These nationalist leaders with few exceptions 
are not communists, but they are ready to accept support from 
any quarters. ; It is also necessary to understand that nationalistic 
ideas in Asia operated on traditional civilizations and cultures as 
old as those of the western countries. African.j:e-volt,-therefore, 
is not so. muchR. demand .for .political freedp^ as it is a demand 
for freedom from, poverty and .disease. (We are not arguing that 
political freedom can be long denied to these people, for, men 
\rather prefer to govern themselves badly than to be governed 
'well by others. 

'-Another feature of African nationalism is the basic conflict 
, between the African majority and the White minority. Indeed, 
i African nationalism is face to face with European nationalism.' 
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Coast became free in March 1957 as Ghana. Under Dr. Nkrumah, 
the Convention People Party persuaded the British to part with 
power at amueh quicker pace than they had apparently intended. 
This rapid victory of nationalism has naturally inspired African 
nationalists all over the continent and its importance can hardly 
be overestimated. In Nigeria, efficient political organization 
developed very late, and there is also a lack of unity. In the 
north and in the west regional loyalties are deeply rooted. The 
three main regions of Nigeria even today enjoy \drtual 
autonomy and it is expected that by 1960 Nigeria would have 
achieved complete independence. In Gambia, a new Constitu- 
tion was inaugurated in 1954. In French West Africa, the 
territories of Senegal, Mauritania, French Sudan, French Guiana, 
the Ivory Coast. Dahomey, Dakar, Togoland and Cameroons 
are included. French colonial policy has been tliat of assimilation 
centering upon a desire to make the colonial groups part and 
parcel of continental France. This calls for complete incorpora- 
tion of African communities into metropolitan France. Political 
organization is, however, permitted and there arc now definite 
indications of the developmcntof territorial nationalism. Portugal 
and Spain control Guiana and Fernando Poo, but these two 
powers have the least area and the least influence in West 
Africa. Their colonial policy is based on the 18th century philo- 
sophy that colonics exist primarily for the benefit of the holding 
countries. In West Africa, Dr. Nkrumah sponsored the move- 
ment of a United State of West Africa but the French policy of 
sticking to its colonics and the hostile attitude of Dr. Malan 
have put serious barriers against it. 

Belgian Congo. Another region of Africa is the Belgian 
Congo which is administered from Brussles. Education is 
largely in the hands of missions. The economy of the Congo 
remains uninfluenced by foreign factors. Politics is allowed 
neither to 100,000 Europeans in the country nor to the Africans. 
There arc signs of national movement but not on a mass scale. 
The country is enormous and is peopled by many different tribes 
and it may be long time before any common sense of nationality 
emerges. Cominunism is not a problem here and small local 
uprisings have been due to fanaticism. 

French Equatorial Africa. Another region of some note 
is the French Equatorial Africa covering an area of about one 
million square miles and a poptilation of more than four millions 
\yhich includes about eight thousand Europeans. There arc con- 
siderable areas of French Equatorial Africa which are part of tlic 
Sahara desert and, therefore, virtually uninhabitable. European 
exploration of this region goes back to the sixteenth century but 
French control was gradually pushed until it met wlh British 
opposition at Fashoda in 1898. International riv.alrics prior to 
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non-whites find those opportunities for advancement which they 
can never attain in a community dominated by Europeans. 

In fact, three main interacting factors proyide^lhc foundation 
of racial .conflict,in,South Africa. They are (i) complex ethnic 
composition of the population, (ii) the wide differences in cultural 
background between the various groups, and (m) the fact that 
Europeans are so heavily outumbered by non-Europeans. The 
result of cultural contact between the diverse elements making 
up the population has been to set in motion a chain of events, 
culminating in the rapid industrialization and urbanization of the 
African population. These rapid changes have, in their turn, caused 
further conflicts and created a great deal of maladjustment, which 
is not limited to the African population or even to non-Europeans. 
The attitudes and behaviour of tlic large majority of Europeans 
exhibit their singular failure to adjust to the reality of the situa- 
tion in which they find themselves. They arc, in fact, trying to 
escape from a tricky situation by a number of repressive measures 
and by segregating the ethnic groups, in an abortive attempt to 
retard the processes of change that have already been set in 
motion. 

It is true that in the Union of South Africa, there exists wide 
racial differences, and differences in civilization, culture, religion 
and way of life. But there seems to be absolutely no basis for the 
assumption that the African differs so radically from the European 
in his cultural background and in his needs and aspirations that 
it must for ever remain impossible to find common ground upon 
which the black and the white can work together harmoniously 
in a common political structure. With the handling of the 
problem of racial discrimination in South Africa by the U.N., we 
are not presently concerned. A full treatment of this is given 
elsewhere in this volume. Here it is necessary to analyse the 
basis of nationalism in South Africa. Throughout their contact 
with the Europeans, the African people have never wavered in 
their rejection of Apartheid. Notlring which has happened tlius 
far has shaken them in their conviction that there is no genuine 
desire on the part of its advocates to create an area, or areas, of 
liberty or untrammeled development for Africans, but only an 
intention on their part to convert South Africa into a single area 
of liberty for Europeans. Therefore, the African looks upon the 
policy of Apartheid as but a thinly veiled form of exploitation and 
he regards any person who adyocates it as his political enemy. 
However long he may be physically compelled to endure it, he is 
determined not to give his assent to a policy which is designed to 
place every European permanently in a position of artificial 
superiority over every black man in every sphere of life. In their 
struggle the Africans, as well as the Indians, in Africa enjoy the 
support not only of India, but of entire Asia, the Middle East, 
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cibly imposed in 1953 and since then the African leaders’ 
bitterness has been mounting up. As Mr^ Wright has 

recently written: “The imposition of fe3cratioh“ by arousing 
intense African opposition gave tremendous impetus to the infant 
nationalist movements — the Africa Congresses of the two terri- 
tories — and since federation there has been close co-operation 
between the African leaders of the two states. The„Africans_aiin 
at undoing federation and at the establishment of truly democratic 
goyS'nmehtsTri'tlteir respective territories. The growing strength 
of the Africans politically has alarmed the Whites and they tend to 
draw together in their own white nationalist organizations and 
to aim at so increasing their population (now only of the 
total) by immigration that their dominance rvill become unas- 
, sailable. As in the Union there are two parties, one extremist 
which is now in opposition and the other more moderate, now 
' forming the Government”. 

The British East Africa. In British East Africa there are 
three territories, (Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika) forming a 
solid geographical block lying north and south of the Equator, 
and stretching inland over 700 miles from the Indian Ocean to 
the Belgian Congo. The total area of these territories is approxi- 
mately equal to that of Western Europe but large tracts are 
infested with tsetse fly and are too arid to support life. Their 
total population amounts to some 20 million Africans, a quarter 
of a million Asians and some 65,000 Europeans. Each of the 
territories has a different political status: Kenya is a colony and 
Protectorate, Uganda Js. a. Protectorate, and Tah'^h'ytka aU.N. 
Trusteeship Territory under the British administration. The 
economies of these three territories are primarily agricultural, and 
their major exports — cotton, coffee and sisj^l — accounted for 72% 
of their total exports in 1953. Before" the second world war, 
industry consisted mostly of processing agricultural products and 
supplying farmer’s needs for insecticides, fertilizers and containers. 
Since then it has expanded and diversified. 

In Uganda, there has been an extensive economic expansion. 
The emergence of a modern nationalist party is a very recent 
phenomenon. Since 1952 "an effort was seriously made to build 
up a united national party, representative of all Uganda, aiming 
at creating a democratic and independent state. In 1 953, a 
Serious political crisis developed when the governor deported the 
Kabak or King of Buganda, the largest princely state in the 
Uganda Protectorate. It gave the new Uganda National Cong- 
ress a great oppoi'tunity to popularise Tfself. An ill-cbhsldered 
suggestion from the British Secretary of State for Colonies that 
all East Africa be federated came at a time when African opinion 
had been inflamed by the scheme of Central African Federation. 
In 1954 important constitutional reforms were introduced, and 
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at present as a result of the pressure of the Corrgress, the stage 
to haxebeeo set for self government sn Uganda as a 
predominantly African State 

Tarsanytka is a Trust Territory and it is fully treated elsewhere 
in the pre'cnt study Here it is enough to ^int out that the 
Bntlih Government, with an eye on the U N has mosed rather 
c’utiously and has avoided those features of colonial rule which 
eharactenae the British pdicics m Kenya and Central Africa 
Slow economic and educational expansion, poor communications 
and limited resources have hampered the growth of a wide and ^ 
broad based national motement The eatly political stirrin's 
were tnhal and local, eg the Kilimanjaro Union in the North^ 
of the Territory Its objccu-.es, However, were limited Recently 
the Tanganyiha Afncan Association was formed but vnth weak 
orgaruration and leadership it could not cut much ice Smee 
1954 constitutional reforms have been accelerated and a measure 
of responsible government has been extended The Tanganyika 
African Association has now been transformed into a powerful 
Tanganiika African National Union having a wide appeal arid 
IS pressing for full independence 

More dramatic and more explosive scene is presented by 
Kt'ijfi which IS the most controversial of all British colonies 
The area of Kenya IS 224,960 $q mites and the toul population 
1 $ estimated to be R.WO.OOO, with the Afneans numbering 5 8 
million of the total, Asians (Indians Pakutanu and Goans) 
144,100, Europeans 52 400, Arabs 3l,6W), and others 5,100 The 
Africans are of many different tribes, the four largest bring the 
Kikuyu, who make up nearlv 20% of the African population, 
the Lu<i| Baluhya and Kamba The great maionty of Africans 
are engaged m..agnculiure The economy of Kenya, therefore, 
tests on the export of a number of agricultural and mineral 
products, mainly produced by European enterprise, the most 
itnporunt of winch arc coffee, tea, sisal, pyrclhrutn, gold, and 
Sodium carbonate 


It was m the 19th century dial Kenya was colonned 
by the Bntish In 1895, « was placed under the control of a 
Commissioner and the present status of the lerruory dates from 
the Kenya Annexation Order ui Council of 1920 In Kenya 
there is at present, an entrenched tnd privileged White minority 
compriiing less than 1% of the populslion yet dominatin'’ the 
affairs of the colony under the protection of the Ckilonial OlTjce 
Af a result of missionary activities -uid expansion of education 
ideas of democracy and self deicrmmalum staged spreading 
raon, Ihe but Ihoc ,n prtted p„„„ple „f 

segregation and discnnunation imposed by the \Vbif„ 

On the one hand ibercTore. the Af«cans ha^t e dev elS a con 
iidtrvble degree of polmcal consciousness and, on themher, they 
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are bitterly critical and distrustful of tlie European’s hypocrisy. 
The Whites and the Africans both have developed intense 
nationalism. At the end of the second world war, the Africans 
organised the Kenya African Union led by Jomo Kenyatta with 
the aim of securing equal treatment for the Africans and a hand 
in the administration of Kenya. 

In 1951-52, there broke out unprecedented lawlessness in 
Central Kenya — the Mau Mau — which was an expression of the 
tribal character of Kikuyu nationalism. Government and mission 
schools were boycotted and Jomo Kenyatta tried to put in their 
place his own schools with a low standard of education but a 
high level of nationalistic bias. These schools were closed down 
by the British colonial rulers, the Kenya African Union was 
smashed, thousands of Africans were killed, and atrocities on 
both sides were committed. In March 1954, the Secretary of 
State for Colonies, Oliver Lyttleton, visited Kenya, and some 
' constitutional advance followed, which broadened the government 
'somewhat, but which did not provide for participation of Africans 
jin^electing their own representatives. In 1955-56 greater advance 
was registered and the Kenya government decided to offer to the 
territorists new terms on January 18, 1955 which might induce 
them to surrender in mass. But no tangible results followed and 
the British authorities decided to intensify military operations 
in June 1955. The operations w’cre quite a success and on 
September 1, 1955 the military forces engaged in Kenya were 
reduced. By December 1956, most of the Mau Mau leaders had 
been rounded up. The African bitterness is, however, constantly 
on the increase. Tlie Whites have all the' good land in the 
Kenya highlands, and the Kikuyu are expropriated. They feel 
that even if they are educated and experienced, very few ol 
them would be given the same opportunities as the Whites. 
Much of the bitterness in Kenya is due to this feeling of help- 
lessness and frustration which the British Colonies Rulers have 
cdone nothing to alleviate. 

Ethiopia and the Sudan. Ethiopian nationalism is not 
a new growth and is “as old as that of the older European states 
and has rallied the Ethiopians to the heroic defence of their 
country” both during the period of Portuguese penetration and 
more recently in the struggle with Fascist Italy. Even now 
I nationalism plays an important role in the socio-economic 
development of the modern Ethiopia and generally supports the 
Emperor in his development programme. 

which had been governed jointly by the U.K, 
and E^pt, since 1899, formally became a sovereign independent 
republic on January. 1, 1956. A unique chain of events has led 
to Sudan’s independence “before the national movement there 
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had attained to that degree of m»ty which is normally necessary 
to ditpUcc even so comprormSing an imperial power as Britain 
The Su ian hat no tong contimious historv as_ a nation It was 
subju’ .u.' by Mehinet All of Egypt and hecamc an Egyptian 
depend tirv eatW m the 19ih century A leligio-pohtical move- 
itii^nt led by Mahdi turn'd out the Egyptians m the second half 
Ot tilp i9ih century and m 1899 a joint Anglo-Egyptian Condo- 
minium was established at a time when Egypt itsdf was a British 
Colon') Th« "WiS thercCore, a pactnenhip of unequal partners, 
for Britain was the sedc ruler of the Sudan The Egyptian 
national ‘iruggle li'd to a fnclion between Britain and Egypt 
and this ihe Sudanese were quichto exploit They played the 
tv^o countries off against each other in such a way that ea^ 
made bids to secure lasting Sudanese friendship Thus the speed 
of ronjiilutional advance was accelerated and complete indepen- 
dence was won by 1956 On February 12, 1953 an Anglo- 
E'-vptian asreemeni provided for the Sudanese independence 
wuiun three years and for the establishment of a Sudanese 
C immittec to advue < a the process of substituting Sudanese for 
foreigners in all positions which might affect the freedom of the 
CQumry in the exercise of self-determination Bv Januarv 1955, 
thu Committee had investigated 1,036 British held posts and the 
processor rephcmgtheiroccupants by the Sudanese was well under 
way On August 16, 1955, the Sudanese Parliainent req^uested 
ihe Oosernof-Gecicral to asic Britain and Egypt to withdraw 
their forces from the country vnthin 90 days On June 8, the 
Anjo-Fgyptian negotiations on the composition of an Inter 
national Commission to supervise the process of self determination 
in the Sudan began m Cairo After an early conflict of tiesvj. 
It was ageed on August 14, to invite the Sudanese Parliament to 
choose ihe memben of the proposed Commission and on August 22, 
the Sudanese Parliament dcaded to sei up n 7 nation Commission 
to supervise the electiom and to invite Czechoslovakia, India, 
Norvmv, Pakutan Sweden, Switzerland, and Yugoslavia to 
appoint represenlauv's on the Commission At the instance of 
the Sudtriese Parliament the two co dormm signed documents on 
December 3. JSaS relating to the establishment and terms of 
references of the International Gommission to supervise the hold- 
ing of a national plebiscite as proposed by the Sudanese Parlia- 
ment railiec, it must be noted, India Had informed Egypt that 
it Was unwilling to serve on the Commission unless its terms 
of reference were accepuble to the UK On December 12 
Sir Knox Helm resigned from the position of the Governor- 
Cenerat and on December 19, Sudanese House ofRtpresen- 
uiives issued the Declaration of Independence which was at once 
recognised by Britain and Fgypt A large number of countries 
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Since Januarj; 1, 1956, the relations between the Sudan and 
Egypt had been 'fne^ridly, ‘and both pursued the policy of 
positive neutrality, and with both, Arab unity occupied a fore- 
most place. In spite of the U.S. pressures, the Sudan refused 
to adhere to the Eisenhower Doctrine and in 1957 economic 
agreements were signed between Egypt and the Sudan. It was, 
therefore, surprising when in February 1958 troop movements 
began over the 600 sq. mile barren tribal area north of the 
22nd Parallel, without seeking before hand to settle the dispute 
peacefully. 

Libya. The developments in Libya have been dealt with 
at length in the Chapter on the Trusteeship. The United 
Kingdom of Libya consisting of Tripolitania, Cyrenaica, and the 
Fezzan formally came into being on December 2^,1951. Nation- 
alism in Libya presents all the characteristics with which we 
have been dealing in this section. A more important region, 
however, is the French North Africa and to tliis now we turn. 

The French North Africa. The French North Africa 
includes three principal countries — Algeria, Morocco, and Tunisia 
which are but artihcial political divisions of one natural area 
and, which from the anthropological’ as well as geographical 
aspect might still be called by its old name _Barbary. Its 
inhabitants were known as Berbers and the area is also referred 
to as the Maghrib, which, in Arabic, means the West (of the 
Islamic World) . With the defeat of the Europeans at the hands 
of the Turks the North African states degenerated into mere 
communities of pirates. Civilization and commerce declined in 
\the Turkish period (1518-1830) and then followed the era of 
XFrench imperialism in North Africa. If, until the Revolution 
(1789), the French Colonialism was characterized by mercan- 
tilist principle, from the middle of the 19th century to the 
outbreak of the Second World War, France built up a colonial 
empire second only to that of Britain. During this war, France 
was occupied and cut off from the colonies. American occupa- 
tion of North Africa brought the native population into contact 
with the wider world and roused their nationalist aspirations. 
Growth of Arab nationalism and left-wing governments in post- 
. war France gave a fillip to nationalist sentiments. A new phase 
'in the French colonial policy was, therefore, inaugurated in 1945. 
'In 1946, the Constitution of France created the French Union 
and the French undertook to lead the people in her care towards 
■free and democratic self-determination. Improvement in public 
health led to a spectacular rise in the population of Noi th Africa, 
which tended to outstrip her productive capacity and created 
discontent. Provision of schools led to the growth of educated 
elite whose natural political aspirations, had no adequate outlets. 
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With economic de\rfopmcnt there came economic ctisis and 
growth of nationalism Humihation of France in the second 
world war, German occupation ofTumsia, the Atlantic Charter, 
Roosevelt s talks with the Sultan of hiorocco, the formation of 
the Arab League in 1944 49» the achievement of independence by 
Syria, Lebanon, Libya and Asian countnes, and the release of 
\rab leaders, encouraged the nationalist movements in Morth 
Africa “French cltlers constituted pnvileged tested interests 
opposed to the political and economic rights claimed by the 
native nationalist movcmenu Repressive measures increased the 
discontent of the naute population and goaded them to a 
head on clash w ih France and the French settler interests On 
April 5, 1934, nationalist leaders tn French Tsorth Africa signed 
an agreement at the Arab League’s Headquarters m Cairo setting 
up a Liberation Committee The agreement called as the Pact of 
the Liberation Committee of the Arab Maghnb provided that 
the Comniittee would jointly fight for the complete mdepcndence 
of Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia, and for their adherence to the 
Arab League and would reject any union with France or any 
division of loiereignty with that country In Apnl 1955, the 
Bandung Conference declared, m the Resolution on Problenii of 
Dependent Peoples, its support to “the rights of the people of 
Al^na, Morocco, and Tunisia to self determination and mde« 
pendence”, and urged the French Govemmeni “to bring about a 
peaceful settlement of the issue without delay” It is roughly 
in this background that we vviU briefly survey the nationalist 
revolt in North Afnca 

Motcceo Morocco is situated in the north west corner of 
Africa and the territory was divjdcd, till recently into three zones 
of French Morocco, Spanish Morocco, and the international zone 
of the Tangier It differs from other Arab states in two impor- 
tant respects it has a 1090 year old tradition of independent 
national existence, more or less within its present frontiers, and 
It has a long Atlantic coast Jme from which it looks across to 
America It was onlym 1912 that the Treaty of F$z put a 
temporary end to the independence of Morocco and' the Sultan 
accepted a position laniamount to a French protectorate Morocco 
IS a plural society with many groups speaking many languages 
The economy is essentially agricultural and the mam exports are 
com, beams, pcaj, fruits and dates, phosphates, barlev , fish, wheat 
and manganwe France tool 42% of the exports and supplied 
4^0 of the imports whi<* included sugar, vehicle petroleum 
product, cotton doth and tea ’ 

Though new ideas 
peoples Were in the air at 
thinking, Morocco was 
Government soon becaroi 


concerning the government of subject 
id not without their influence on French 
tsrated as an area for colonization, and 
: o! ncwiy created French 
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dcparimcnts employing French officials. These gave priority to 
the protection and development of colonization. But colonialism 
was not an unmixed evil and during 44 years of the Protectorate 
(1912 — 1956J Morocco became in outward appearance more 
modermlooking than Egypt. An elegant European-stylc capital 
was built up at Rabat and a great city and seaport at Casablanca. 
These tvere supported by “a magnificant framework of roads, 
railways, ports, hotels and government offices — too magnificent, in 
fact, when lire general backwardness of the country is taken into 
consideration, and its need for wide-spread but simple and gradual 
improvements”. 

Gradually, nationalist wave swept off Morocco. The French 
argued that Moroccan nationalism was a French invention, that 
it was created by the Germans and Spaniards during the war in 
order to embarass France and is now encouraged by anti-French 
elements in the United States and the U.N., that the average 
Moor has no interest in national freedom and his nationalism is 
4ittle more than vengeance, and that Morocco was not fit for 
independence and had neither trained leaders nor educated elec- 
torates. However, as soon as the first generation of young men 
who had received a western education grew up, they demanded 
a share in the administration of their country and in the formation 
of its policy. Finding their requests refused and themselves 
treated as subversives they reacted adversely and convinced them- 
selves and their compatriots that the colonial regime tvhich had 
partly been the cause of their awakening was now strongly hindering 
instead of hastening their development. They realised that 
1 Morocco was never allowed a national election and the country 
; tvas just a French-run subject state, that the French bad never 
. given a time-table of tlreir withdrawal, that no share was per- 
mitted to the Moroccans even on the lower levels of administration 
and that civil liberties were denied as was justice and education. 
It was also felt that Moroccans were forcibly impounded into the 
French army, that greatly disproportionate slice of the budget 
went to the salaries of French functionaries and the French got 
most of the benefits without paying anything like a fair share 
of the tax burden, and that the French prevented the labour 
from organizing trade unions through which they could get the 
redress of their grievances. 

It was on the basis of these grievances that the nationalist 
movement gathered volume and strength. It 1930, in Morocco 
\a Committee of Action was organised as a rejoinder to a 
’French plan which was believed to aim at dividing Arabs and 
Berbers. Youthful Moroccan intellectuals had set up patriotic 
societies emly in the second world war. In 1943, the Istiqlal rvas 
founded out of merger of various smaller parties. It was never 
recognised by the French as a party but was just allowed to exist. 
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had been left completely vague) were entitled to intervene on 
Moroccan territory in order to hinder the passage of arms smug- 
glers or volunteers across the frontiers into Algeria. The agree- 
ment that was reached did not work well, and m 1957, there was 
trouble again when Morocco attempted mediation between the 
Algerian leaders and the French Government. A plane had been 
chartered by the Moroccan Government to carry to Tunnis five 
Algerian leaders who had been the guests of the Sultan in Rabat. 
The French intelligence diverted this plane from its course while 
not in French air-space, and directed it to Algiers, where the 
five men were arrested. This action caused popular indignation 
both in Tunisia and Morocco and resulted in the murder of a 
number of French people in Meknes. The Moroccan-French 
relations were badly strained and France withheld economic aid. 
Morocco at once turned to the U.S.A. which promptly promised 
S7 million an4 negotiations started for U.S. bases in Morocco. 
Another serious problem that is yet to be solved 'is that of integ- 
ration of the former Spanish zone, one- tenth of the area of the 
country, with a population of over a million, and of the former 
international zone of Tangier, into the nine-tenths of the country 
which constitute the former French zone. This division has given 
rise “to completely artificial differences of currency, economic 
system, administration, and language between the two main areas, 
with Tangier sharing certain characteristics of both as well as 
having others of its own”. 

Tunisia. Tunisia, “probably tlie most inflamed country in 
all Africa” occupies a central position on the southern share of 
the Mediterranean, and is very much a Mediterranean state. 
Bizerte, its great naval base, is only about 100 miles from Sicily. 
“Ih Its earlier Carthaginian manifestation, it helped to create the 
pre-Roman Mediterranean Civilization and in that capacity it 
exerted a considerable influence on the civilization of southern 
Spain and was the pioneer in the exploration of the West African 
Coast. In the Middle Ages, the inland capital, Cairouan, was 
the base from which the Arabs carried out the occupation of the 
Maghrib as far as the Atlantic and so across into Spain”. Tunisia 
was also the starting point for the Arab conquest of Sicily and 
Malta. Later it was “the base from which the Arabized North 
Africans who had adopted a heretical form of Islam carried their 
faith into Egypt conquering the Nile Valley and founding the 
City of Cairo. In the 19th Century, Tunisia under tlie nominal 
suzerainty of the Ottoman Empire rivalled Syria as the most 
advanced and progressive region of the Arab world and was the 
first Arab State to experiment with a constitution by which it was 
sought to impose limits on the arbitraiy authority of the monarch”. 
Thus Tunisia has gone farthest in the assimiladon of Western 

29 IR II 
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Civilizauon Xl differs m marked degree from Morocco 
Aliena \Mth ivhicXi il »a eXiKd.y associattd m that st cAnsvdet- 
aWv <ma\ler more compact, and better developed Lil« Aliena 
U\i9S not pait of France and U is sublantially richer thm 
Morocco m agriculture though not so rich in rnincraU Basically 
the people are Arib but the townsmen do not think of them- 
«eX\es asArab but?sTum.nns Tunisia is much morcsicstcmued 
than Morocco, close to Europe, and more advanced The 
Xdaimcslnictuft, as one nhsMVct has noted, « not so unpene- 
trable end mosques arc open to furopeans and women arc beginning 
to drop ihe veil XJnhkc Morocco, Tunisia had no Strongly 
tnircnched feudal lords Pot these reasons “Tunisian nationalism 
IS more educated and artiruXate than that of Morocco or Algeria 
Tunisia has an intellectual elite that knows cxactlv what it wants 
and where It 15 going The French cannot easily disttiisS Tunisian 
nationalism as anything fahticaied, weak or sputvous , st vs an 
undeniably serious force, with deep indigenous roots” 

Tunisia has an area of 18,312 sq miles and i population 
of 3,320,0^0 Cn» 19511 of whom 2,832.972 arc Arabs, 1,43,977 
French, 84,935 Italians and the rest arc Jews, Spanurd>, Maltese 
and Greeks Agncultu'e w the main occupation of the people 
and the leading industries introduced by Europeans include flour 
inilhnt! oil rehmns, lead stnAbpg and distilling The country 
IS nch m phosphates, iron ore, xmc, mercury , manganfse, copper, 
salt and lignite In the I9ih century Tunisia beceme a field of 
commetcicl rivalry amongst Curopeanimperialut powers In 1881, 
die French compelled the Bev of Tunisia to uccent she Frendi 
protectorate and on May 19, 1881, the Treaty ofLcBardo was 
signed Doling the second worW war Tunisia was occupied bv 
the Germans Following tlw Allied Undvngs in TXonh Mtita 
in )942, Tunisia became a battle ground with the Axis forces 
pinched between the Bntish ind Vrench Forces from Algeria 
■Hie Ams units surrendered m May 1943, and Tunisia was then 
turned over to thcDe Gaulle Govemment On May 15, 1943, 
Bey Sidi \fotiaramed al-Moon'ef was deposed in favour of his 
cousin thf present Bev, Sidi Mohammed limine 


The Tumwans had grievances sitinW to there that the 
Moroccans hid The French treated them with contempt and 
indilfercnce Before the second world wir two patriotic organisa- 
tions. ihe'Toung Tunuians” and “Old Turbans” had come into 
being In I9l9, the Destour or Constitutional Party had been 
fanned to put Tunisian soevis before the Pans Peice Conference 
In 1^34, an msurgttil v ang broke off to found the Neo Destour 
led bv Mr Habib Bourguiba Bath the QW Dtsiout as wc« as 
suppressed by the French in 1938 From 
19 jS oawHrd, the Destenirhad no legal pusjj'nce until JSjXivJjw^ 
Mendes France restored it But the Tunisian nationalist move- 
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ment, it should be noted, has been strongly allied to what is 
probably the best-run and most powerful trade union organiza- 
tion in Africa, and it has had a real leader in Habib Bourguiba. 
In 1952 he was put in exile. In March that year the prime 
'Minister Mohammed Chenek, and his entire cabinet were arrested 
and “tossed into the Shara,” an event unparallelled even in 
French Colonial history. From January 14 to November 30, 

' 1952, about 2,000 people had been arrested. In April 1953, 
elections for rural and municipal councils were held but in all 
the principal towns the nationalists had boycotted them. Later 
in 1953, a new Resident-General was appointed to forestall the 
U. N. criticism of the French violence in Tunisia. But the 
French forces continued their operation throughout October and 
November 1954 against the nationalist guerillas very few of whom 
had surrendered in response to the Resident General’s offer of 
pardon. Between October 18 and November 21, 1954, in a 
series of violent engagements hundreds of nationalists lost their 
lives. TMeanwhile, Mendes-France had assumed the Premier’s 
office and he promptly offered to Tunisia home-rule within 
the French Union, • the appointment of a representative interim 
government under the leadership of M. Tahar Ben Ammar and 
the opening of negotiations to implement these reforms. Negotia- 
tions began on September 4, 1954, but since the guerilla activities 
continued, on November 11, the French Government announced 
that the proposed conventions could not be adopted until the 
Ifellagha activities were stopped. On November 18, a joint Tunisian- 
I French appeal was issued to the guerillas to surrender. Between 
December 1-10, about 90% of the fellaghas gave themselves up. 

The surrender of the fellaghas and the Tunisian decision to 
abandon their demands for the establishment of a Tunisian Army 
and Tunisian diplomatic missions in foreign countries led to some 
progress in the negotiations, but on the question of the control 
of the police, deadlock ensued. In February 1955, Mendes- 
France went out of office and the talks were suspended until 
they were resumed on March 15. Meanwhile the Afro-Asian 
group at the U.N. had demanded, on July 28, 1954, the in- 
clusion in the provisional agenda of the 9th session of the General 
Assembly of the item “The Tunisian Qpestion”. The Assembly 
adopted a non-controversial resolution congratulating the parties 
on the existence of the negotiations and expressing the hope that 
they would succeed. On June 3, agreements were signed between 
Tunisia led by Bourguiba and Tahar Ben Ammar and France 
led by Faure. On July 9, the National Assembly ratified the ; 
Fi'anco-Tunisian Agreements under which France retained full < 
responsibility for defence and arrangements were made to safe- ' 
guard the French culture and language in Tunisia. These 
Agreements were, however, opposed by a section of the French 
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Commumtym Tunma, byan wtremist wing of the NeoDestour 
led by M Salah Ben Youssef, and by the old Destour and the 
Tuwsian Communist Party Evtniuany, b> a Joint Protocol 
signed m Paris on March 20, J956, France recognised Tunisia s 
independence, including the ngbt to set up a national army and 
to conduct foreign affairs Tbe Treaty of 1881 was abrr^ated 
and the two countries agreed to define an inter dependence 
“freely achieved between the two countries’' by organizing co- 
operation between them m fields of common interest, particularly 
defence and foreign relations On June 16,1956, the French 
High Commission in Tunis announced that a preliminary agree- 
ment had been reached between France and Tunisia on a diplo- 
mauc convention defining co opetafon between the tivo countries 
on foreign policy In Novem^r, Tunis entered the U N The 
new state is faang the tasks ahead with confidence But until 
the problem of supporting the rapidly growing population can 
be solved, the economic life would remain unstable and untd the 
problem of Algeria, to which we now turn, has been settled, the 
reUlions of Tunisia with France are bound to be impended 


Algeria Bounded on the West by Morocco and on the 
east by Tunisia, Algeria has an area ot 222,000 sq miles and 
a Mediterranean climate The population of about 9,000,000 
includes about a million foreign nationals, French, Italian and 
Spanish It is an integral part of France and its African citizens 
are full French ctuzens It has never been a real national entity 
like Morocco and the French hate deeper roots here than m 
Morocco and unLLe (he latter, Algena is not a theocratic state 
and has no Islamic monarch The social structure is mixed up 
and one can find here, as nowhere else in Africa, proletanan 
Europeans and bourgeois Arabs The Algerians can and do emi- 
grate to France and there are about 300,000 of them m the 
mainland at present The Communist Party cannot be outlawed 
here as m Morocco, for, Algena is part of France where the 
Communist Party is l^al Algena has 2,396 miles of railway 
and an excellent network of roads of more than 30,000 miles 


Early in the 19th ceatury, Algeria Fell to the French im- 
perialists A dispute arose over the supply of wheat to French 
traders by Algerian natumaJs and “during the negotiations, the 
French consul ivas struck by the Algerian lung with a fly whisL 
m April 1827 The incidoit provided an occasion for armed 
intervention By 1830, Algeria had been occupied and by 1848 
the conquest of the entire country had been completed On 
January II, 1851, Algeria was included m the French Customs 
Sya™ After Frsaei Tell m 1940, Algrra„ GovernmeM wu 
ioyai to Vtclivtrol ttar ^ttol wu ended by fl,e Allied invanim 
otAftica in the fall of 1942 Jn 1943-44, .t became the head- 
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quarters of the Provisional French Government of General de 
Gaulle and of the Allied Expeditionary Force. 

Since 1830, Algeria had been badly exploited by the French 
Colonists. Monopoly of available land by French settlers has 
reduced former Algerian landowners to the condition of labourers. 
In a country where there is not enough wheat, vine-yards 
flourish and the produce is exported. Peasants drift into towns 
I in the hope of livelihood and crowd together in scanty towns — 
^ iiives of poverty and political ferment. Ill-nourished, disgruntled, 
and frustrated, tliey are ready to resort to any measure to better 
their lot which growing numbers believe can hardly be worse. 
France always used Algeria as a good source of raw materials 
and a market for manufactured goods, and industry is practi- 
cally absent save that of mining, which is well developed to 
serve the ends of the alien government. 

(_Like other colonial peoples the Algerians never submitted 
to foreign rule and ever since the occupation they have 
been agitating for deliveranpej. Abdel Kadar Mokrani 
Bo uamama and Lalla Fatma were the stalwarts of the libera- 

tion movement and there “had been many armed conflicts 
before an effective organised national movement could be launch- 
ed in 1925 under the banner of the North African Star, an 
association demanding tlie independence of Algeria, Tunisia and 
Morocco. This organisation was disbanded by the French in 
1937 and replaced by the Algerian People’s Party. This party 
was also suppressed by the French in 1939 but it carried on 
the Algerian People’s resistance until 1947 when the Movement of 
the Triumph^ of Democratic, Liberties (M.T.L.D.) led by Messali 
Hadj' was .created. There is also a moderate association called 
as the Democratic Union of the Algerian Manifesto (U.D.M.A.) 
led by Farhat Abbas. In addition to these there are the Ulemas 
arid the' Communists. All the 4 elements united and on July 
27, 1951, they formed the Algerian Front for the Defence of 
Liberty to work for common objectives and oppose French re- 
pressive action. 

Indeed, since the proclamation of the Statute of Algeria in 
1947, Algeria presented an "outward appearance of calm in con- 
^ trast to the violence occurring in Tunisia and Morocco. This 
I calm was resoundingly shattered on November 1, 1954, when 
about 60 attacks occurred on French troops and police accom- 
panied by arson and sabotage. The consequent strong measures 
taken by the authorities led to the creation of an Army of National 
Liberation and^ a .Front of National Liberatiorir”" These two 
national movements are at present carrying on the national 
resistance to the French rule. 
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The November insurrectum did not spnng a surprise on the 
French On November 12, Mcndcs France expressed ha govern- 
ment’s firm determination to repress the d’sturbances Early 
in January, the Government decided to implement “the Miticrand 
Plan" (Mitterand was French Minister for Alecria) Tor the 
Socio-economic development of Algeria On Marcii 22, however, 
the Government had to declare a “state of emergency" for six 
months which was extended on July 30, 1955 until April 3, 1956 
Earlier, Pans had sent a Frencli Parliamentary Mission which 
gave out Its report on June 29,1955 and expressed “earnest 
anxiety at the Algerian situation’ On August 20, the most serious 
upming yet to have taken place occurred at 20 places when 
many hundreds of people, both Europeans and Arabs, v»cre killed 
The outbreak led to the extension on August 30 of the state of 
emergency to the whole of Algena, the despatch from France of 
many thousands of troops, and on September 13, the dissolution 
of the Algerian Comrnunisi Party On September 25, Faurc 
pledged his govemmcoi’s unswerving adherence to the policy of 
integrating Algeria with Metropolitan France 

Meanwhile, on January 5, 1955 Saudi Arabia broughtto the 
attention of the Security Council what was described as a grave 
ntuauon m Algena and the potenual danger that u constituted 
to the maintenance of international peace and secunty On July 
26, 1955 the Afto-Asian nauons including India requested that 
the question of Algeria be included in the agenda of the 10th 
session of the General Assembly While the General Committee 
of the Assembly decided against inclusioOt the Assembly, on 
September 30, reversed this recommendation and decided to 
debate the Algerian situaUon by 28 voles to 27, with 5 absentions 
After the vote, Pmeau, the French Foreign Minister declared that 
the Assembly's decision was null and void He walked out of the 
Assembly accompanied by the entire French delegation, after 
declanng that he did not know what would be “the consequences 
of this vote on the relations between France and the UN" 


From June 1955 wiwards, large reinforccmentj to rebel 
forces were made During 1956 the number of violent mcidenfs 
increased, and by December 1956, it was surmised that more 
than 5,000 civilians had bero assassinated of whom 4,200 were 
Muslims On October 22, J95^ the five Algerian leaders who 
hadbeen to Morocco were forced to land in Algena (see above) 
and this led to wide scale anti-French demonstrations m Tunisia 
andMorocco On October 29. Mollei, the French Pnme Minister, 
appealed for a cease fire m Algena but this led to no results 
Earber in March 1956, the NA.TO council expressed concern 
at the situauon m Algeria In May, in a Franco-Soviet state- 
ment hope was expressed that “an appropriate solution of so 
lEapestaat a pscpWiKn nn c orAina i t y with the spirit of the times 
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and the interests of the people” would be found. On May 22, 
Nehru called for an end to the violence and bloodshed in Algeria 
and suggested a 5-point settlement including the recognition of 
freedom of Algeria, equality of Algerian peoples and direct nego- 
tiations between the parlies. On June 5, 1956, Guy Mollet 
rejected the Nehru Plan “because it introduced the idea of a 
mediator”. In July” NeFfu discussed Algeria at Brioni with 
Tito and Nasser and asked for a peacehil settlement of the 
problem. 

But on January 9, 1957, a policy statement^, was made by 
Mollet in which he reiterated the French intention to retain 
Algeria as part of the French Union and offered cease-fire and 
elections. The Algerians declined the offer and demanded recog- 
nition of the principle of self-determination for the Algerian 
people. Meanwhile the question was discussed at the U.N. Soon 
after the French delegation had walked out of the Assembly, at 
the instance of the Afro-.Asian group headed by Krishna Menon 
the Political Committee decided on November 25, 1955 unani- 
mously to remove the question of Algeria from the Assembly’s 
agenda for the current session. Pineau hailed this decision as 
“a victory for reason” and the French delegation returned to the 
Assembly on. November 29, 1955 after an absence of two months. 
But on Apribv 12, 1956, the 17 Afro-Asian nations invited the 
attention of the Presidant of the Security Council to the “grave 
situation” in Algeria and stated that since the French government 
was persisting “in ignoring the legitimate demands of Algerian 
people and the appeals of the Bandung Conference the U.N. 
must intervene”. On June 13, this request was followed by the 
demand of 13 Afro-Asian nations (excluding India) for a meeting 
of the Security Council to consider the grave situation in Algeria 
under Article 35 (1) of the Charter. Discussion of the question 
was postponed, at the Soviet request, to June 26. But on June 26, 
the Security Council rejected the demand and decided against ins- 
cribing the issue on its agenda. At the request of the 1 5 Asian-African 
countries, who accused France of “extensive military repression”, 
of “violation of the Genocide convention”, and of pursuing a 
policy “based on the repression and extermination of the Algerian 
people” the Algerian issue was placed on the agenda of the 
1 1th General Assembly. But on February 4, 1956, Pineau told 
!■ tile Political Committee that France “has never accepted, does 
• not accept, and shall never accept the competence of the U.N. 

‘ with regard to a problem which on the strength of international 
t France considers to be an essentially internal affair”. He 
also added that France allowed the Algerian question to be 
placed on the agenda of the Uth session without a debate because 
she “wanted to reply to campaigns of criticism to iv'hich she had 
been subjected”, to stress Joreign interference in Algeria, and “to 
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ywt ail mcmbtw oppotWRity of tbovno-; tbe saiiif’ respect for 
the charter as France docs" On rebruarv 15. the Afro-Asian 
resolution was lost and a comprowMc resolution was passed by 
77 Votes to nil in winch hop* was expressed for “a peaceful, 
democratic and just solutjon — throuqjh appropriate means in 
conroftmty With the principles of the \J M Cli sitet*’ 

The question of foreicn interference m Alqcna was pointedly 
raised by the French On October 23, 1956, when their delegation 
informed the Secretary fjCneraV of the \J N about “Athos 
incident" It was alleged that on Ociohcr 6 1956 the French 
navy had ttiicd off the coast of AWcria an Egyptian tbtp, the 
Athos, which was realty a private ship, wtihout papers, and that 
on botrd were found 72 tons of modem arms and ammutition 
sent to Algeria by the Government of Col Nasser It is also 
alleged that Syria and Saodi Arabia also supply money and 
material to the Algerian insurganls Mo'orco and Tisnwa also 
pTOMd* atove assistance and it vs said that there ts a 6-tnember 
committee m Tunis winch «s believed to be in charge of organmng 
rebellion m Algeria 

In 1957, the Algerian situation tooka turn for the worse In 
Apnl'May 1958, the dissident military chiefs and their Rotnh 
wing collaborators in Alger a rebelled against the French sutho- 
iities in Algeria and attempted to sene power in Pans so that 
the subject ol Algenan freedom may not be reopened at all 
In May IS58, a Oimmiutt ol \ igjiance, repretentina about 20 
European nationalist organisations bad slatted denounettig 
Pflimiin, the french Premier, on thegrouod that he was preparing 
to abandon Algeria — m other words, to adopt a policy too 
moderate to be accepted by the most right wing of the settlers 
On May 13, Pflimlin formed the government in Paris and same 
day a genetM stsiiie S»4S called in Algeria In the riots that 
followed, the offices of the Ministry of Algeria were entered and 
sacked and a Committee of Public Safety was set up urder the 
leadership of General Massu, paratroop Comrnsmder of tbc 
Algiers region At the same lime, the commanding officer for 
Algena, General Salan, announced that he was lakin" Over civil 
and military power in order to mamtain order and h» authorit) 
was confirmed bv PRitnhn’s government on May 14 It was not 
clear whether General Salan and Masiu were guiUy of sedition, 
or had placed themselves at the head of the Gooiroittee set up 
by the insurrcriionisu m order to prevent bloodshed anjon^ 
European On May 16 and 19, General de Gaulle oTered "to 
assume the powers of the Rc^bltc and praised the Algiers 
generals This cmou'ageil the Algiew imurrectionarv committee 
m call for a government in Pans headed by Generi! dc Gaulle 
The outcome of these developmeatr is yet to be seen 
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CON’CLUSIONS 

This brief survey of the nationalist movement in Africa leads 
to several conclusions. First, the entire continent is seething with 
discontent^ forces of nationalism are gathering strength and 
colonialism is onthe retreat. Secondly, if, the colonial rule is not 
Hqindatcd pe^cfully, the nationalist mpyements are likely to become 
violent, {indeed, tlicy have' already assumed violent aspects) and 
to be captured "by "extremist forces. T/nVf//).', tlie racial disciimi- 
natioTt* practised 'in' many parts Tof" Africa would lend a bitterness 
which-centuries will not be able to remove. The challenge of 
Afrrca'”is,' thercfoic,, extremely serious and what is needed is 
statesmanship. and magnanimity. If the rich resources of Africa 
arc'tcTBe used for the well-being of mankind, the African must 
bc“alI6\ycd' to exploit them. Rabid colonialism cannot last, for 
long"and its days are numbered. The French have 'to realise 
that Algeria will be free in a cpuplc of years, { Adiat Africa 
needs' is freedom, peace, and economic development. It also 
needs help. Who does not? To help Africa is no mere charity, 
it is"als6 expediency. By helping Africa to freedom, the West 
would'help itself. Political repression and racial discrimination 
will close all doors for reconciliation. 



CHAPTER 17 

Revolt in Lotin Americo 


We noted m Pan I of •v.otV that tiy 194$ the wipicton 
ofLatin America with regard to the policiw and intention of the 
North had been considerably overcome, and that the second world 
war had itilcnsiFied the Latin Amcncait desire for greater indepen- 
dence, better standard of hving, and liberation from colonial 
economy The cold war whir'h characterised the relations between 
the USA and USSR immediately after the end of the second 
woi\d war obliged the foirtiet to levalnate the economic and stratc- 
gctic conditions of the Latin American continent, to strengthen 
the American regional security system and to Tcsiune the policy 
of intervention This led to the outburst of anti Americanism 
and to a V ave of revolts and (a>up$ ihrouvhout Latin America 
Like Afnca smd Asia, m X-atm America the problem of under- 
developed nations had wa^ificd into continental dimensions 
It IS obvious that due to the sue of their population, geographieat 
extension and huge natural re<ources, all three contmenii cannot 
but struggle to modify the unequal and dissdvantageous con-^ 
diuoas through which they arc related to the world order and 
economy 

$ince 19458cveral factors have influenced the course of politics 
in Latin America In the there has been low im el of 

popular education due to poverty resulting from many ye^rs of 
msufhticnt national income and low and unstable price* of export 
on which Lstin Amenca largely li\rs With the advent of the 
Industrial Revolution, Europe and the United Slates of America, 
which were most advanced, seized the new discoveries and tech- 
niques, developed them, applied them and m so doing acceleiatcd 
their progress and went further and further ahead, senarating 
themselves from the rest of the world While, therefore, Europe 
and the United State grew in nehes and knowledge and became 
the centre of the world economy, Asia Africa and Latin America 
exhausted themselves and coiwtitutcd the periphery In course 
of time, the mdustnahv advanced countries through the weight 
of rcnnomics developed the power to determine the 
which they sold to the peripheral countries and also the prices 
at which they bought from them Once this process was started, 
both time as well as commerce conspired to worsen the effects 
and as one authority has put it, the difference in wages between 
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them and the advanced countries became wider, competitions were 
established between one under-developed area and another, culture 
became stagnant at one end, while it rapidly ascended at the 
other, until there came into existence “a world composed of 
large, poor, ignorant masses, over which a few columns pf wealth 
and culture tower”. In Latin America, for instance, the banana 
business which is mainly carried on by an American corpora- 
tion in Central America, has been paying large dividends in 
the United States, corporate taxes in the United States and 
executive salaries in the United States, while Central America’s 
share has been only “the amount of the pay-rolls, paid in 
Central American wages, and, like Poe’s raven nothing more”. 

On the one hand, the low national income of Latin America 
has arrested the growth of productivity, and on the other, the 
scant savings resulting from a meagre income have not led to the 
necessary accumulation of capital and the economy, therefore, 
by and large, has been in a state of virtual stagnation. Almost 
everywhere opulent minorities flaunt their riches before “a melan- 
cholic sea of illiterates”. As one writer has put it, “the wealthy 
few who maintain estates of thousands of hectors derived lucrative 
fees and commissions from foreign business firms and drive 
about in expensive American limousines, have little in common 
with the miserably under-privileged masses of the people, whose 
role throughout life is to serve as beasts of burden, shine the 
shoes of the upper class in the town plaza, or sell lottery tickets. 
It is difficult to name the other areas of the world in which so 
few have so much and so many have so little. With the possible 
exception of Argendna, Chile, Mexico and Uruguay, the Latin 
American countries contain only an infinitely small middle class. 
The social ladder has only two rungs — the lowest and the highest. 
The lowest is very low and the highest is very high. The gap 
IS so wide that those on the lowest rung can almost never reach 
the one above. However passionately Lazarous may desire 
to become Dives, his chances of doing so by orderly processes 
are, except in rare cases nil”. About 70% of the national 
wealth of Columbia is, for example, controlled by 3% of the 
I^pulation; in Argentina fifteen families possess one-tenth of 
the entire precious land of the country and own land-holdings 
amounting to seven million acres; in Chile 3% of the total 
number of land owners own more than 52% of the entire farm 
land; in Venzuela, less than 3% of the land owners own more 
than 70% of the land. There are millions of inhabitants without 
a home or an organised family life, without schools, without land, 
even personal belongings, and, as Dr. Alberto has put 
It “their only risk in joining a revolutionary movement is the 
loss of the following day’s wages.” As late as 1952, it was esti- 
mated that whereas wage-earners in the United States had to 
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spend 1«3 than 38 per cent ofthcif income for food, those in 
Brazil had to sp(nd48pcr cent, m Mexico 56 per cent, m Argen- 
tma 60 per cent and m Chile 80% In 1950, it was calculated 
that tv,Q thirds of Latm Ameriea’s Ua millions vsere physically 
under nourished, and one half of them suffered from either 
defitienrv or infccUous disease Ijfe expectancy ranges from 
17 ve-irs m few areas, to 32 in manv others, comoared with 63 
m the United Slates In lOoS.onlyfour Latin American countries 
had an annual income superior to three hundred dollars per 
inhabitant, two showed annual income superior to 150 dollars 
per inhabitant seven showed incomes superior to one hundred 
dollars, and another seven showed incomes inferior to one 
hundred dollars p^r inhabitant The rales of investment in 1953 
was only 14 3 per cent It is conditions such as these which lead 
to revolutions The periodic uprisings in Latm America are 
neither the result of “the habitual inactivity of the people who 
do nothing but accumulate bile” nor arc they “epileptic fils” 
Oir the contrary the> are the result of social and economic pres- 
sures which have been building up for generations and which 
finallyfind moutleticisudden chaise There is a saying m India 
that when pain becomes despair it breaks all the dikes The 
Latin Amencacis have been forced tosee that thev could ameli> 
rate their conditions only by revolutionary methods 

Stcondly, the foreign exploiters have encouraged the continua- 
tion of semi feudal society in which the few families receiving 
larMticomes mis spend and invest their savings without any natio- 
nal plan A narrow minority of cxplpiung landlords serving 
as stooges of imperialists exercise political power through profes- 
sional politicians and military chiefs maintaining absolutism and 
retarding the evolution towarsls democracy The social and 
industrial classes coincide with the racial stratiEcation of the 
people The Creoles constitute the land owners and the new 
capitalists people of mi'ied blood form the middle classes, 
Indians, Negroes and Mestuoes compose the proletariat, and the 
majority of Indians are the peasants Only Cuba and Puerto Rico, 
on the sugar and tobacco planUltons, and Mexico, m ihe mines 
and mills, have an apprcaable number of proletarians A few 
of these ate found in Peru, Columbia and Venezuela But a 
true proletariat psychology » bttle in evidence anywhere in Latin 
America The middle classes are the revolutionists who fight 
against feudalism and capitalism These revolutionists are rapid- 
ly winning over the civic employees and proressional classes' 
Tlie army remains the loyal proponent of the feudal and capita- 
list classes The fact that the soldtcn receive better wages than 
the peasants and workers rmght explain this phenomenon 

rkir<K;p, all the Latm Amencan countries have become mten- 
tely nationahstic and this nationalism frequcntlv Cxoresses Itself 
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in the form of high ' tariffs, anti-Chinese and anti-Japanese 
emigration restrictions, social legislations, controlled currencies, 
tax favouritism, the control of capital export and anti-imperial- 
ism. While all the Latin governments are republics, in order 
to curb the political and economic turbulations in their 
countries, they have taken on various political forms. But every- 
where Latin American nationalism manifests itself in a great 
resurgence of the common people who are determined to cease 
Imng on 20 cents a day. They are also conscious that the prin- 
cipal party responsible for their exploitation and misery has been 
the United States of America. If, therefore, the United States 
will not buy their products at a price that could give them 
improved living conditions, they would sell to those who could 
do so. It should be noted that while in Africa and Asia national- 
ism has been predominantly a movement for political liberation 
from imperialist control, in Latin America all the countries had 
obtained their political independence in the 1 9th century, except 
for the small extensions of land which we are still ruled from 
Europe, and the “administrative status” of the Canal zone in 
Panama. While, tlierefore, nationalism in Asia and America 
acquired a tremendous dynamism, gathered a sharp momentum 
and an irresistible psychological impulse to fight for a better 
world, in Latin America such a stimulus docs not exist. Again, 
while in Asia and Africa tlie nationalist movements developed 
close affinities and the national leaders of different countries 
forged close bonds of unity, in Latin America, nationalism, 
though expressing itself in a common battle for changing the 
bad economic conditions, nevertheless foundered on the hard rock 
of the narrow conflicting national interests among the same states 
and the sharp opposition between class interests within each of 
these countries. 

■Fourthly, the political systems of practically all the countries 
of Latin America have been thorughly unstable and towards this 
instability the Army and the Church had made a major contri- 
bution.^- In fact intervention of the armed forces in politics is 
as grave a problem in Latin America as it is in the Muslim 
world. The army, here, is a state within a state. While most 
of these countries profess to work democratic constitutions on 
the pattern of the American Constitution, in very few democracy 
functions, and in many, democracy has been destroyed by the 
intervention of the ^ Army because it was working rather well. 
Constitutions have been rapidly superseded and this has not 
tended to create a veneration for existing constitutional forms. 
Dictators backed by the armed forces have been ruling these 
countries for the last century and the Commander-in-Chief or 
the Minister of war generally becomes the President. For ins- 
tance, Peron, who wai^the Minister of War became President 
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m Argentina In Brazil. Vargai t-wk over thf government ^\lth 
the support oC the Army m 1930 and was removed m August, 
1944 because he became unpopolar in the Afmy ratliMin 
1946, Dutra, Minister of War, was elected rrestdent In Peru, m 
194B General Odna, Mimsier of \V»f, set up a military dictatorship 
and go* himself elected m »9a0 lllastrations may be added 
In manv countries people havcbecn conscious of the mcalculable 
harm which can be canted bv the Army tinterscnuon in po’itics 
and laws have been pa scdagsimiit But these laws have proved 
to be dead Utters and the Spanish tradition bri.tlmt; 'vuh Army 
uprisings has proved to be stronger The cult of the hero catches 
the imagination of Latin Atnencans and the Army provides some 
^nds of glamour for the young men and they arc keen to join 
It in order to advance th<*ic own position by rapid promotions 
Elections are frequently tampetea bv Armv bosses and as one 
Cuban pohUcianputit, “you ran win an election with the Army, 
vou can win an election without the Army , but you cannot win 
in election against the Armv” Frcquenilv, revolutions have 
attempted to broaden \hc basis of government which was cumber- 
some, inflexible and irresponsite to peoples desire The presi- 
dential system pioviduig for a fixed tenure of office for the chief 
executive forces the opposition to wait for scheduled eVetions 
But in these countries public opinion changes too rapidly to 
enable the politicians to wait An administruion which « elect- 
ed today may fall out of people’s ft' our tomorrow and m a 
couple of raonilis it may fail so completely to fulfil popular 
txpectAtioM that 'he people me tjifutv against it If a pmjdem, 
ifaetcfore, msits upon serving out bu full term he can be ousted 
only by revolutionary methods As Donald M Dojer has wntten 
“The long experience of the presidential svstem during the last 
century and a quarter has conditioned Latin 'Vmencim to the 
necessity of revoluuon which provide- them vs iih a subsUtute tor 
a needed but unscheduled election” Orienit represents an effort 
by the nation’s loyal oppoution to itnle m influenec felt upon 
the governing group ^ 

It u not nictcly tW Army tjh.ch pUy, , dom.nam rolo „ 
tho rcvolmionory uiuaUot. oi LiUo Amm Tho Roman 
Catkolic Ototch 1 . ™ oquall, po^orful factor In' Span.* 
Ammca, ho Church fonot.ppttl .n many c«o. a, an ,n,t4aoS 
of the polmcal tnaobtaoty of *0 local a 4 m,B„,„„o„ „ “ 

of the public setticos Were perfotintd b, tbe Church S 
nuiaoce, It organ, ted Oducat .00 aod ma.nti.oed hospital, aS 
asylums It held us own property and receivrd . r 

land which It e.ploitcd for tb own bcoelil Tht Chmeh^te?^ 
fore, acquired an economic power which ,r 
countries even now, and which is badly rcspnicd 
hs. govctamchW 0» Oiw 
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Church and the State becomes understandable. The Church 
participates in politics to defend its privileges. In many 
countries, for instance in Mexico and Argentina, anti-Church 
measures have been taken to curb the anti-State activities of 
the Church. In many othei's, the Church enjoys a privileged 
position. Very often Church meetings have been the seats of 
propaganda against civilian government. 

Along with the Church, organised labour has also intervened 
in politics and more recently has begun to support parties or 
candidates in order to achieve better conditions. In most of 
the countries the dictators have violently suppressed labour 
movements but in many cases they have climbed into power 
with the help of labour organisations. For instance, in 
Argentina, in Farrel’s government, Peron was the Minister of 
War as well as the Secretary of Labour and he organised the 
labour movement in Argentina to his immense advantage. 
When he was confined to the island of Martin Garcia, the 
workers were incensed and they marched on Casa Resada and 
had Peron released. This was the famous march of the 
“Shirtless” in 1945. In all the Latin American countries, cons- 
titutional guarantees have been provided for the protection of 
labour and the workers have the right to form labour unions 
and to strike. 

An extremely important factor of the Latin American 
revolt has been the rapid outburst of anti-American sentiment 
soon after 1945 and the theme of “Yankee Irnperialism” has 
been frequently repeated. Of this there "are many reasons. In 
the first place, the second world war and the victory of the 
United States roused, throughout Latin America, a hope of 
freedom, which provol'.cd a series of popular revolutions over- 
throwing, one by one, tlie dictatorships in El Salvador, Guate- 
mala and Brazil. New regimes were installed in Peru and in 
Venezuela. During 1944-47, the political pendulum in Latin 
America swung so sharply toward democracy that by the end 
of 1947 only five dictatorships remained in existence. But from 
1948 onward, reaction and dictatorships were triumphant, military 
coups were effected in Nicaragua, Peru and Venezuela. Colombia 
was plunged into violent civil war. The United States quickly 
recognised these military regimes imposed in utter violation of 
their national constitutions, and signed military pacts in 1952 
with a series of Latin American countries. The State Depart- 
ment aided the rearmament and equipment of armies not 
designed to participate in international wars but, in effect, a 
police force occupying their own country. The Latin American 
people are, therefore, convinced that the American government, 
influenced by the exigencies of the cold war, prefers the apparent 
safety of a dictator who calls him an ally and an anti-communist 
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to the uncertainly of revolutions and eovcmmcnw of popular 
origin Thus the slogan of aoti-communism, on the one hand, 
dominates the policy of every Latin American country Subjected 
to dictatorsh p, and, on the other, n motivates the United 
Nations pohey towards Latin \merica With th s slogan, the 
Latin American dictators try to play on the fe irs and phobins 
and ingratiate themselves with the Pentagon This, naturallv, 
leads to a positive sentiment of anti Am‘‘ricanistn Afam, any 
attempt at agrarian reforms and nationalisation of basic mono- 
polies, along with the rapid growth of middle class, the increase 
of labour unionism the agitation among Indnn populations and 
the new soao political ideologies affect local interest as well as 
big American companies which for fifty \cars or more have been 
invcsUng m Latin America The apparent identification of the 
United States, with cerum companies trying to retain past 
privileges inevitably increase the anu American «entimi-nt Nor 
have these countries been able to obtain that degree and that 
kind of financial help which would enable them to develop their 
economy on n seir-suiricicm basts It is commonlv believed that 
all that tht Umttd Stato » mtetttted m it the centamment of 
eommunitm At we mud eat .et, il.ete wie general rttentment 
amongthe Lat.n Amenean delegatiom when Secretary of Sute, 
Dullet, left the Tenth Inter Amencan (inference at Cataeai 
immediately rfter hatin, obiatned the tetoluuon directed aeiSt 
*e Athena Government in Guatemala w, thorn even wafS to 

t'o ZrTT “'the La„„ Amettean gS 

Latin Amencan does not know 
the North American as other than “the (vnrv 
the tug businessman, ready to suck awav diplai^t, 

and t^e Itinerant toiinst 

Ftnally, the ultra nationalist e revivah ti,» -> . 
toward foreign industrial capnalum, the 
and the instability and inadequacy of the ernt depression 
have made Latin America a fertile ground for ihl ^ governments 
both communism and fascism ADiheTiim . J* P^°P®g®bon of 
have si7eable communist parties and ihi*r* ^ rriencan countries 
fetott. Me»oo, Peru C%,le,?,i5''.S" '"S' Stoopt of 
facton and characteristics of Latm Air^r,/-Ay,*^ ^ ^ 

illustrated by a short study of a few most T,nryPi° 
republics m the Latin Amencan conone^f'^l^.'^l^'^ important 
Colombia, Brasil, Argcntma and Guatemala ' 

Mmico With a populauon of 90 ■! ru.ty 
anarci of about two million so Vmt \r rnUlions in 1955 and 
ferment from 1910 to 1940, whm theri ® terrible 

It failed to make headlines m world nr« hardly a year when 
social revolution began On Feimiary 5 of 

was promulgated, which from \ma constitution 

1^52, was frequently 
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[ amended. -The prevailing religion is Roman Catholic, but imder 
(the constitutions of ,1857 and 1917, the Church was separa- 
; ted from the State and since 1917, the property of the church 
has been held to belong to the State. In 1929-31, the priesthood 

suppressed and the churches were temporarily closed. An 
understanding between the State and Church was, however, 
reached and at present all chm'ches eschewing public affairs 
flourish freely. In spite of the revolution, the basic problem of 
'.Mexico, had not been solved, although by 1947, the foreign oil 
findustries had been expropriated and nominal compensations had 
^een paid to them. Nevertheless, the standards of living had not 
improved and the rural Mexicans were hardly better off than 
their ancestors, living in the same shacks, on the same inadequate 
diet of corn, beans and chila. Illiteracy was rampant and as 
late as 1940,52% of the total population could neither read nor 
write. Women had no vote until March, 1953. Opposition 
parties had no chance of forming a government, and freedom 
of press was actually limited. From 1946 to 1952, Aleman Valdes 
and Cortines tried to consolidate the Mexican revolution and full 
i attention was concentrated on industrialization as the only means 
■of raising the standard of living of the people. By 1951, the 
Um’ted States Export-Import Bank had lent $300,000,000 for 
.public works and by 1953, the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
;tion and Development had contributed $64,000,000, By 1955, 
'.the American capitalists had invested more than $500,000,000. 
ijThe American Petroleum Companies were staging a come-back 
)in order to explore new oil fields. Hydro-electric works, pro- 
' 'grammes of road building and construction of railways were 
pushed forward under state control. 

Agriculture, however, was neglected and, in 1957, it was 
in a wretched state. Generation of erosion, single crop cultiva- 
tion and inadequate fertilisation along with primitive means of 
agriculture had created serious bottle-necks in the sphere of 
agricultural production. The grievous fact of Mexican agricul- 
ture is that arable land is lacking so that only 9% of all Mexico 
tan be so classified. At present, an effective campaign is being 
vaged to train the farmer in better methods of ploughing, choice 
)f seeds and care. Great irrigation projects are being developed 
md in 1956, the harvest of cotton reached an all time peak of 
'.•25 million bales. But since the Mexican economists were 
vorried by the threat of dumpings by the United States of un- 
Ik^anted surplus supply, the government wisely cut down credit 
nd discouraged cotton planting. In 1956-57, the coffee crop 
cached a record of 1-7 million bags and the production of iron 
adustry registered a 22% increase over the previous year. This 
eneral prosperity was -duly reflected in the national budget and 
30 IR II 


466 INTERKATIONAL RKATKW SLVCE 

cflTnfHloOO oser the prc\ious and imports in the 

XfirS .o^ teal rf vnomko In .he 

SSi'xfof thB overall prospenly. Il.o ralau™. iKl.veen Hea.to 
SthcUo.led Stales of Araer.ea have teen on the whole 
mble and eorrcc. If Mea.eo dilTered wi.h ihe Amencan sovera- 
Snt in Caracas on ihe Gnalemala .one, il was on 5>™nil= ^ 
intervention It was ma.ntain.ns pnnc.pl . it had defended 
m tlic long conlro%ersy \Mth the Mciican oil companies 

Colarobta 'V^ilc Mrnco was on the whole prosperous 
durin" the period under review it was different wiih t olumbia 
tlntiUhe upheavals of 1918. Columbia s.emed to be a quiet 
and peaceful country On April 9 19-IB, whrn the Bo5;ota 
ConfCTcnce was in session the Colombia hlieral leader, Gaitan, 
who was respected as a sage by people was as^as'tnaicd 1 hii was 
a sirnial for widespread revolt and people surted atlaeking 
church property with the active help of the police The govern- 
ment at that time was headed by the Conservative leader, Opma 
Perez The murder of Caitan and the suppreauon of the revolt 
that followed m lU wake dashed all hopes for social reform In 19 19, 
Perez called m the army to shut down the Congress, proclaimed 
a state of seige and suspended the activities of all representative 
bodies Llections were held under martial Jaw and censorship of 
press and radio, and Columbia fell unler the dictatorship of 
Gomez Foreign capital was not forthcoming and Columbia 
became more dependent on coffee sales than ever In 1953, 
General Rojas Pimlla staged a military coup and assumed the 
presidency His government, to a certain extent, checked infla- 
tion and started a programme of building of roads and electneal 
irutallations, but at the end of 1957, Columbia was passing 
through the worst economic crisis in her history and the regime 
of Pinilla was tottering 

Brazil With an estimated population of about GO millions 
in 1956, an area of more than 8 millions square km Brazil 
IS one of those Latin Aroenc.i countries where the drive 
for industrialisation reached lU I eig it in the postwar decade 
The country is extremely nch in raw matenals and the resources 
are ample for a population many umes as big as Brazil's The 
iron ore deposits represent between a fifth and a quarter of the 
known deposits of the whole wwld The nuu of Amazon forcsu 
are said to be enough to end the world s food oil shortage But 
the country lacks foci and iramport and the resources could not 
be fully exploited unless Acm first essentials could be developed 
The fifteen years of Ac Va^s dictatorship (1930—45-, i^ere 
characterised by large budget defiat, euravagant bank credits 
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• and expanding currency inflation. The second world war 

• intensified these trends and, although Brazil had a comfortable 
' supply of foreign exchange earned by war-time sales of its raw- 

materials, it was unable to spend its money abroad because of 
a world- wide shortage of goods. The Brazilians could not spend 
'it at home either, because productivity was low and domestic 
ipxoducer could not cope with the demand. Inflationary pressures, 
'therefore, increased, prices went on rising and wages lagged 
hehind. The already low standard of living dropped still lower; 
.the rich patronised black markets; and the poor stood in long 
\ queues for hours to procure the barest necessities at fantastically 
Ihigh prices. The result was riots and strikes which further dis- 
U-upted the economy. The Government of Vargas and that of General 
foutra were helpless in controlling the situation. In the elections 
m 1950 Vargas, however, was re-elected. But instead of attack- 
ing inflation in a forthright manner, he tried to apply some 
palliatives. Price controls were set up, trade and investment were 
regulated and exchange rates were juggled. Although his govern- 
ment carried out real improvement in education and health 
fervices, he failed in fighting out corruption in the civil service 
and in establishing political conditions. The press was muzzled 
and political parties were dissolved and suspects were imprisoned 
without adequate trial. The Government of Dr. J .G. Filho, which 
followed that of Vargas, on August 24, 1954, had no greater 
success. The American loan of $180,000,000 in 1954 and of 
.. $200,000,000 in 1955 did not eliminate the crisis. 

In January 1956, Juscelino Kubitschek de Oliveir assumed 
the office of apresident and he, at once, applied the approach 
jf a dynamic businessman and organised a council of prominent 
jconomists to advise him. The emphasis was placed on heavy 
hdustry and in spite of inflation, foreign capital is now flowing 
'feadily. In addition to the American capital, the French capi- 
alists, the Krupp interests and the Japanese industrial concerns 
ave undertaken to invest huge amounts. The Communist in- 
uence is tangible in Brazil and the anti-United States sentiment 
I predominant. The role of the army is extremely important in 
-razilian politics and Kubitschek is having difficulty with the 
tmy. It may be casually pointed out that the problem of racial 
elalions has been more successfully solved in Brazil than anywhere 
'.se in the world. Brazil has a larger proportion of Negroes than 
hy other independent country except South Africa, but, there is 
p colour bar and practically no racial discrimination. Although 
5e Negro causes as much debate and misunderstanding in Brazil 
s he does in the United States, in the former country the 
iuestion of the Negro from the beginning acquired very little 
f the “moral overtone that has complicated the issue in the 
jnited States. 
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Argentina The Atgentine Republic, consiaUog of 21 pr^ 
vinccs and one federal district, contains the land area of a little 
less than 3 million sq km and an estimated population ofalitfJc 
more than 19 milliors It has been satd that “the most famous, 
or notorious, of the post war attempts to fulfil the Latm American 
desire for economic independence and political stability was made 
la Argentina in the name of Peronismo” It was on June 4, 1943 
that Peroti came to power on a wave of revolution At that time 
Argentina were still a country of rich landowners and poor 
workers Wth considerable adroitness and patience, he built up 
a toi^tanan stale “behind a smoke •crecn of democrauc talk 
and the facade of a new Constitution (1919)" lie successfully 
smashed the powers of the landowners, kept the Church out of 
Politics and secured the support of the working class 

The principal aims of Peronism included the establishment 
of Argenune leadership in South America and South American 
hegemony n the American world, social justice and economic 
independence of Argentina Argentina considered herself the 
leader of the South American riations and this had automtically 
put her in a tradiUonal i^ture of opposition to the United 
States and its poheies to the doctnne of Pan Americanism 
advocated by the United Sutes, Argentina opposed the theory of 
Latm American sohdarity agamst (he Yankees Car/y during 
the second world war, the Arccntine Government of President 
Castillo refused to agree to the United States' demand of Amen 
can solidarity against the Axis Powers Soon after coming to 
power, Peron gave a new turn to the Argentine opposition to 
the United States He opposed the United States at the plat* 
form of various American conferences, used eflcctively his military 
and economic power, and attempted to gam inlluence among the 
other Latm nations with the help of the Argentine labour move- 
ment He le-equipped the army and replenished the navy and 
the air force and reduced the dependence of the countrv s armed 
forces on unported matena! 

IVhcn a Latin Amencan oountty like Uruguay tned to 
shelter the exiles from the Peron regime, Peron used economic 
weapons against it and cmbargcml ail commerce with it He 
penistcntly tned to establish an economic union of the South 
American coiintnej, and tn 1946, signed a Treaty of Economic 
Union with Chile, and with Bolivia m 1947 With regard to 
Brazil his effort faded. In September, 1952 General Ibanez be- 
came the President of Chile and early m 1953, Peron went on 
Santiago This vtut was returned by Ibanez in July, 
19o3, and at Buenos Aires, the two Presidents signed a treaty of 
Friendship and Union, whudi the Chilean Congress ratified after 
certain amendments A httle later, Paraguay also adhered to tins 
treaty Along with these means of extending the Argentine in- 
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fluence in the Latin American continent, Peron also used the 
techinque of penetrating into the labour movement in order 
to capture widespread support for his regime among the rank 
and file of the Latin American countries. This aspect of Peronist 
diplomacy has been based upon the asserted achievements of the 
Peron regime in matters of labour relations and social policy. He 
made full use of trade unions, and somehow the workers of 
Argentina came to look upon him as their own champion. Peron 
established a special school for training labour attachees in order 
to indoctrinate the future diplomatic officials (who were chosen 
'largely from the Peronist labour movement) in Peronist ideas and 
in methods of operation in the labour movements of neighbouring 
countries. These labour attachees conducted “a campaign to show 
the glories of the Peronist fatherland at first hand to the labour 
leaders of the other Latin American countries. Large delegation's 
of labour leaders were sent from virtually every country in thfc 
hemisphere to visir Buenos Aires to be shown the supposed 
accomplishments of the regime. They were received by Peron 
and his wife (Evita) who were usually at their most charming 
during these interviews”. In these interviews, Peron and Evita 
used to expose their philosophy of social justice based on three 
points: (a) a social system should be built up which is a means 
between capitalist imperialism and Communism; (b) Latin Ameri^ 
cans have no direct interest in tlie Cold War; (c) Latin America 
should assert its independence and develop its natural resources 
for its own benefit. This philosophy rested on a recognition of 
the need of social and economic revolution and a desire to be 
free from the control of the United States. In order to achieve 
economic independence, Peron tried to acquire Argentina’s public 
services which were owned by foreign share-holders. In short, Peron’s 
regime tliough dictatorial, had an interest in the welfare of the 
workers. The struggle for economic independence had cost dear 
by 1955. The government, nevertheless, was neither afraid of 
the local feudal landlords, nor of the foreign shareholders and 
the Catholic Church. Indeed, in April 1955, Peron put a ban 
on the teaching of the Catholic doctrine in all Argentine schools 
and in May, he disestablished the Church. 

. The conflict between Peron and the Roman Catholic Church, 
however, seriously undermined the foundations of his regime. It 
.gave a handle to disgruntled elements in the Navy and Airforce to 
oust Peron. On September 16,4955 the armed forces of Argentina 
led by General Lonardi revolted and in a short and sharp fight 
successfully knocked out Peron who was made to take refuge on a 
Paraguayan gunboat at Buenos Aires, and was soon permitted to 
fly to Paraguay. , General Lonardi established a Provisional 
Government. But very soon he wk 'accused . of being too soft 
.with the Peronists.and too kind to the reactionary, Catholics. ‘,Oh 
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November 13, 1955, therefore, I,e»nardi was forced out by another 
general, Pedro Arambtiru, whoat once, intensified tfe ehrnination 
of Peron’s followers from key positions and the reversal of the 
trend towards clencahsm His government promoted private 
enterprise, reduced the size of the civil service, arrested inflation 
and tried to restore constitutional government At tunes there 
have been senous revolts against Aramburu, as m December m 
1955 and m June 1936, as well as illegal stnkes and acts of 
sabotage. Nevertheless, bis government ruthlessly earned out the 
pohev ofdc Peronisaiion All the Supreme Court justices were 
dismissed, the pictures and statutes of Pi-ron and Kvita w«e 
removed, the Pcronist professors and administrators were elimina- 
ted, courses were redesigned and text books were rewritten, and 
the labour was reorganised The Constitution of 1949 was 
annulled and that of 1853 was revived On the economic front 
early, in 1956, a general 10% increase jn wages was decreed 
The government mvited foreign investment except that the con- 
tract which Peron was about to conclude with the Standard Oil 
Company of California for the exploitation of petroleum deposits 
m Argentina was given up for good The petroleum industry, 
therefore, was entrusted to a nation^ agency 

The foreign policy of the new government has been more co- 
operative than that of Perorj The country needs extensive 
foreign aid in order to achieve economic recovery and develop- 
ment. The new regime joined the World Bank which Peron 
had boycotted and raufted the charter of the O A S In August 
1936, It invited Brazil, Uruguay and Paraguay to join it m 
forming a South Atlantic defence svslem in harmony with plans of 
the Inter-Amencan Defence Board Arambuni’s government 
cultivated friendly rclauons with Washington and the latter 
Tcaprocatcd by advannng a loan of 100 million dolkfs to Argen- 
tina. The relations between the two countries are, however, still 
uncertain 

Gcatemala ^Vith an area of about 159,000 km and a 
population of Only 3 5 intihons, Guatemala u a small state which 
flashed into headlines in 1954 It provides an cxarnple of naked 
American intervention in the internal affairs of Litm Amcncan 
countries which had chosen to follow a pohey fnendlv to the 
V^SR As long as Cuatemala was ruled by Jorge Ubico a 
fascist, (he Amencan interests were well protected The noto- 
nous United Fruit Company operated banana plantations and 
subsidiary corporations owmid the rad roads and port facilities 
Electric powir in the country represented other American iri- 
vestments The country was badly exploited bv the United 
States business magnates and the average man remained with a 
per capita income of 77 dollars a year, compared with about 1 630 
dollars for the United States According to Donald. Gtant, Wi 
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1950 about 2% of the landowners owned 70% of the land; 50% 
of the Guatemalans had no shoes; 70% of them were illiterate; 
and Guatemala had one of the highest infant mortality rates in 
the world. But as long as Ubico toed the line of theUnited States, 
Guatemala’s misery did not concern the United States at all. In 
1944, however, a revolution threw him out and J J. Arevalo 
came to power. In 1 949 his term expired, and the progressive 
forces led by the Communists brought forward the candidacy of 
a respected army officer. Col. Arbenz The non- communists 
supported Col. Arana. On July 18, 1949, unfortunately Arana 
was assassinated. The Americans inferred that the assassination 
was brought about by the Communists. Suspicions were con- 
firmed when Arbenz was elected President. The Americans 
at once decided to break the power of the Arbenz regime at some 
convenient time. 

The Government of Arbenz was the most enlightened that 
Guatemala had ever had in her history. Land reforms were 
pushed forward and freedom of the press was jealously guarded. 
By October, 1953, the State Department had deeided to teach 
Arbenz a lesson. On October 29, the new United States ambas- 
sador, Peurifoy declared that his mission was to establish a 
stable government in Guatemala. It was decided to isolate the 
Arbenz regime from the rest of Latin America, and at Caracas 
Conference in March 1954 Dulles, by exercising economic and 
political pressure, obtained a resolution reaffirming that “Com- 
munism constituted an outside interference in the affairs of the 
Americas and thus was subject to action under the Monroe 
Doctrine and the Rio Pact”. The resolution did not name Guate- 
mala, but its purpose became clear when Guatemala became the 
sole American republic to vote against it. Soon after the United 
States started preparation for a most discreditable and shameless 
interference by the greatest power in the world in the affairs of one 
of the very smallest. “Honduras was chosen as the staging ground, 
tvith auxiliary air-fields in Nicaragua. Col. Carlos Castillo Armas 
was selected the chief local instrument for overthrowing the 
Arbenz government, and a build-up of his forces was begun”. As 
Castillo’s intentions became obvious, the government of Arbenz was 
naturally forced to adopt measures of security. Tensions increased. 
On June 7, the United States gave the signal and advised Armas to 
invade Guatemala. Popular resistance was quickly crushed. Armas 
assumed power at -the head of the military junta and became 
President, The U.N. was not allowed to consider the complaint 
of Guatemala and American imperialism successfully suppressed 
a popular regime and established in its place a reactionary and 
undemocratic government. The new government, a puppet of 
the United States, is thoroughly unscrupulous and opportunistic. 
It dismissed in the true Nazi fashion hundreds of teadiers, accused 
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of communist tendencies ordered a pw^e of tc^t booVs, exercised 
pressure on the teachers to support the Annas’ regime and 
suppressed avil liberties A new Constitution was brought in 
force on March 1, 19^6 

British Gmana No story of the rc\ olt in Latin Amcnca 
will be complete without a referenee to the brutal manner m 
which the government of Dr theddijiganof People’s Progressive 
Party (P P P ) vvas turned out by Ac British jmpeiialists in 
October, 1953 British Guiana nibcironlv po'scssion in the 
continent of Soudi America, having an area of 83,000 sq mila 
and an estimated population of 0 5 million The country is nA 
mresourcesbut for 150yearsofBfitishruleithas had a typical 
colonial economy and majority of its people continued to live 
on iroporied food The country was bound bv a traditional 
policy of buying dear and selling cheap and was not allowed to 
spend as many dollars as it earned In 1951, 31 5 miUmn dollars 
"cut to the dollar areas, chiefly Canada while U was 
miQwM to import only 14 5 million dollars worth of goods 
II ^ j “i. ” while the exports to BriUin amounted to 15 
nuuion dollar, the imports amounted to 27 million dollars 
Xnere h« been a perpetual dram on British Guiana’s resources 
by way of pensions, profits, imeresu and savings The banks, 
companies and post office savings were all controlled 
^ the foreigners Sugar cuUivat on which is the sheet anchor 
M the economy of Ac country, and constitutes more than sixty 
•' «‘'‘trolled by absentee British 
Legislative Council in A« 

a« kcot^dl / J^i!I land, large tracts 

P^ooL^on Ac about 1,70, Ota acres 

granted toBriush 

the raaal group, ,n the ^ «n‘^ed all 

Guianese people could 

Govemment sent out the \Vad,tm^« ^ ignored, Mr Attlee’s 
changes m the Guianese to recommend 

Waddmgton Coni.tu,^ In MarA 1953. Ac 

peneral elections on the ba is ^ unt^'i 
held In these elections the P p suffrage were 

twenty four seats m the lenslaSi.^ eighteen out of the 

JagaJ. Catoat came “*>' Cheddi 

a largenumber of progressive measure 8°'''=fnment adopted 
Jha M.»u, „ca famm. t£ °a **■' "sha oP 

West Indians, sarcguardinT then^iS , on the entry of 
•SIX ot trade umons,' removing 
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•church controls from the schoolsj eliminating corruption from the 
Public Works Department and reforming local government. 
The Essential Services Act was applied for compulsory arbitration. 
Extravagant house-buildings for government officials were cut 
down and education was made cheap. These measures were 
hardly communistic. But they thoroughly frightened the British 
Government as well as the Pentagon. The pressure of the sugar 
planters obliged the British Government to depose Jagan’s 
Cabinet.' The American pressure was mounting everyday and 
Drew Pearson warned the American people that “while Americans 
were fighting to preserve democracy against communism, in 
far-off Korea, a Communist Government was being set at their 
back door”. The State Department got excited, and the U.S. 
Vice-Consul, stationed in Trinidad, made repeated visits. 

Eventually on October 4, 1953, it was disclosed that the 
British soldiers were moving towards Guiana. On October 6, 
the B B.C. broadcast a statement which the British Government 
had issued, saying that, “Her Majesty’s Government have felt it 
necessary to send naval and military forces to George Town.” 
On October 8, 1953, Jagan protested against the landing of^ 
the troops. On October 9, it was announced that “Her Majesty’s 
Government had decided that the Constitution of British Guiana 
must be suspended to prevent Communist subversion of the 
Government and a dangerous crisis both in public order and 

■economic affairs the faction in power have shown by their 

^cts and their speeches that they are prepared to go to any lengths 
including violence to turn British Guiana into a Communist 
State”. On October II, the Legislative Houses were prorogued 
and the Governor had become a dictator. Same day Jagan was 
refused permission to visit his office. The British Government 
issued a white paper charging Jagan’s Government of fomenting 
illegal strikes, of trying to get control of the public services and 
of provoking violence in the country. Reference was made of the 
P.P.P’s ties with international Communist organisations and to the 
visit of some of its leaders to the World Peace Congress. All these 
charges were entirely baseless and false. In fact the British Govern- 
ment under pressure of the sugar planters and the State Depart- 
ment, unleashed the forces of repression. As the British troops landed 
in Guiana, the American Press went wild in jubilation. The 
Washington Post said that it was necessary to re-establish tlie 
authority of the Governor of Guiana. The }{ew Tork Herald Tribune 
declared on October 9: “The British Guiana affair is of vital 
importance to the United States. Not because of the internal 
events within that colony but because of its strategic juxtaposition. 
Venezuela is the synonym for two very important items to the 
United States economy — oil and iron ore”. The Church Times was 
even more frank and declared on October 16: “Iron ore deposits 
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co\erin5 75 sq miles have been discovered in Venezuela near the 
Bniuh Guiana border On the BnMsh Guiana side of the frontier 
iron ore deposits have also been discovered which will be in conti* 
nualion of l’t^o^e m Venezuela They are claimed to be the biggest 
m the world The frontier betweenBntuh Guiana and Venezuela, 
moreover m the region where the nevv iron ore deposits have 
been discovered ism dispute Hiisis one reason for the American 
mterest in the deterioration of the situation” 

On January I, 1954, an interim government was established 
m British Guiana consisting oT a wholly nominated Legislative 
Council, and a nomimtcd Executive Council to be presided over 
by the Governor A commission was appointed to investigate in 
the problem of British Guiana and it reported in November 1954 
that the suspension of the Constitution was fully justified 

CONCLUSIOVS 

Many conclusions follow from thu bnef survey of the revolt 
in Latin America Fifil, the popular discontent against 
foreign interference, colonial rule and primitive socio-economic 
structure is progressively increasing Secendlj the United States 
and the U S S R boldly impinge on this struggle— the U S sup- 
porting reaecion and imperuhsm, and the U S S R supportine 

5 regress and colonial liberation TTurdlt, the force of thn United 
'ations has not been able to assert itself in favour of progras 
And, Jinadj, the Latm American continent cannot, forlong, be 
satisfied with the eMstmg conditions and unless the USA modifies 
us policies m such a manner as will take into account the aspird* 
tioni of the people, the relation> between the North and the 
South will continue to devenoratc 
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The Resurgence of Asia 

If a person went round Asia in 1920 and never since, until 
1945, he would be struck by a remarkable difference express'ng 
itself in a firm determination on the part of the people not to 
allow their countries to be used as pawns by others, and to have 
tjjeir own policies in world affairs. The Asian countries have 
'Entered in the society of independent and equal states at a time 
of swift revolutionary changes unequalled in human history — 
changes which have brought to an end the system of classical 
imperialism that has governed Asian-Western relations for three 
centuries. The Asians, moreover ,'^re making bold efforts to break 
the vicious circle of poverty, ignorance and disease.^The protest of 
Asia, therefore, has not merely been against foreign domination or 
Western Colonialism, equally important is the resolution to end 
old and wretched ways of living, and the centuries-old feudal 
relationships, which, although could not provide effective resis- 
tance to the Western advance in the 19th century, nevertheless, 
persisted and were even encouraged by the conquering West^ 
When the West appeared on the Asian scene in the 18th century, 
it was equipped with several weapons. The ideology of the 
Renaissance which had freed the individual from the bonds of 
a static, religious, and feudal society, reinforced by Protestantism, 
had given an ethical justification to what Tawney called “the 
acquisitive Society”. This ideology had set free the thirst for 
knowledge and had facilitated the conquest of nature which, in 
turn, provided the means for the technical mastery of the many 
new tasks now facing the Western nations. It provided, that is, for 
navigation of the oceans, improvement of transport, agriculture 
and trade, and mechanization of production. It also encouraged 
the development of the modern national state, with its machinery 
of Central Government, administration of justice, its armed forces, 
its tax collecting apparatus, and the professional Civil Service, 
Indeed, without the new philosophy of the individual, there would 
have been few discoveries and litUc scientific research. And with- 
out the protective and organizing power of the modern state, 
capitalism would not have been possible and Western supremacy 
-over Asia could not have been established. When, therefore, the 
West, equipped with a new philosophy, armed with a new techni- 
que and a new organization came into clash with Asia, the 
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lavler with its static and outmoded skill and organisation went 
under 

When, therefore, it is argued that Asia today is lO revolt, the 
rta'omn? i that its teeming nulbons are trying to n^ow “twn 
the gap between themselves and the West and wish to snare in the 
advances in productivity and svdfate through scicntihc smo tectu 
no’ogical development When the Asian technique was subjogated 
that of the West, the Asians, in order to redress the balaorc, as 
it were, as»iduou*{y built up the legend that whereas the West was 
materialist, the East was 'pintualist This legend might have 
performed a histone task of raising ditmotale and sustaining the 
spmts of a people beaten «i the hattlt&eld it, nevetthelesi prctci^ 
led US from looking beyond our own religions, institutions and 
spiritual ideals On the other hand, our material needs could not 
be satisfied by traditional values and mslitutioni, and we have, 
priforie been obliged to accept European economic and political 
theory and technique? M answer to those needs On the one 
hand, weregarf the Western civilaatiOQ as jnatcrialut, inadequate, 
and even poor, and fear that the inroads of Western philosophy 
and values would destroy our own norms and might dismtegrtte 
OUT culture which we anxiously wish to preserve Ontheoihti, 
wheavrt.lc«hto out poverty, disease, tlWtaty, and vgaotatwie aad 
compare our standards of living with those of the West, we rush 
to the West and wish to adopt the Western techniques, which 
necessarily, and to a con ideraole extent, lend to undermine our 
Values and cuUural norms Can vre make a tomptomise? Can 
we, that IS, select such of the Western technique as may enable 
us to raise our standards oDivingand, at the same time, enable us 
to preserve ourvalues and norms’ TTiis, m fact, is an insuperable 
task, for, it would be tcadily jcr-n that m the west the develop. 
Went of science and lechrvolo^ forined part of the social process 
and proceeded m cohesion wuh soaal eiolution, modifvjng Has 
Welt as moulded by It In Asi-t, on the contrary, social evolution 
followed the traditional lines and a tedinique foreign to it has 
hecn impoted from outside 

{ ■' \Th\s was roughly the point at whith Westetn colonialism 
j started wubdrauing from Asia as a »«qucl to the two world wars 
< of the twentieth century, and as a consequence ~of the libera tioo 
,»nayenient.aLAu an eo notrics. What har been the character"^ ' 
this tnovement’ It 5s, as we stated above, a revolt against foreign 
domination and its life .b reath t« feeding itself on 

growing opposition to Wc.tem imperialism, stimuJafed by Japan's 
suctones')rrom 1900 onward, reinforced by Wilson’s crusade for 
sclMeteTmination and enermraged by the gradual weakenuw of 
Imperialist Powers and the proportlonaie progress of the Colonies 
Just as, m Europe, bv and Jai^e, thedoemne of nationalism 
developed mainly as a retolt against Napolconicaggrandizement. 
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nationalism in Asia arose as a protest against the Western domina- 
tion. Its justification and source of sustenance, however, lay in a 
growing appreciation of its own culture to which European 
scholarship had also materially contributed, and in the practical 
necessity of achieving national unity in face of all the centrifugal 
forces of ignorance, superstition, localism, familistic and religious 
customs, local warlordism and the like which tended to disrupt 
unity and, therefore, rendered the task of resisting foreign 
encroachment all tlie more difficult. Asian nationalism has another 
distinct feature. Whereas European nationalism of the 19th 
centmy was characterized by ‘-the perversion of the facts of 
ethnology”, and has, therefore, been a political creed, Asian 
nationalism has opposed all foreign domination of the White as 
.well as of the Black, and has had “more social and cultural over- 
tones”. vMor cover, nationalism in Asia has been closely linked 
with movements for social and economic reforms, so that 
many Asian nationalists have been revolutionaries. The primary 
aim rs’as, of course, to shake off the alien yoke but this was also a 
means to change the stereotyped social and economic structure. 
Now, this aspect of nationalism in Asia, on the one hand, 
rendered it cosmopolitan, humanist and international and has 
particularly brought tlie peoples of Asia closer to each other as 
well as closer to the peoples of other backward areas, and, on 
the other, it has brought it in a special relationship with 
commuiiism. 

In order to undeistand this relationship, it is vital to remem- 
ber, first, the links between Communism and Nationalism and, 
secondly, the 'real nature of the economic and social problems of • 
Asia. The nationalist leaders all over Asia have been fully 
conscious of these problems. But they were born, brought up 

educated in the liberal school of the 19th century. Their 
ideal was parliamentary democracy with all its paraphernalia 
and they sincerely believed that once the foreigners left them to 
their fate, they would successfully establish and maintain parlia- 
mentary institutions, and once that / is done, all their social and 
economic problems would be solved. ./But it is obvious that in the 
West industrial revolution and economic progress preceded political 
revolution, and by the time political power was diffused amongst 
the common men, the state had developed the economic means 
to satisfy their demands which were bound to be made with the 
diffusion of political power. The gap between economic power 
and political consciousness was, therefore, narrowed without 
convulsion. In Asia, economic progress remained thwarted as a 
result of colonial rule and a primitive, immobile and stagnant 
Social structure, sanctified by indigenous forces and to some extent 
encouraged by colonial rulers. By 1948, in China the Communists 
had captured power and in the follow’ing years unfolded their 
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plans of consolidauon Elsewhere (leaving out japan) 
penal control v.as lifted, rower ww transferred, and democratic 
consUtuuoDS based on adult auffiage were set up But ecof^t* 
ca.Uy and socially Asia wasstiJl m the 15th or IGth centu^ l.lhus 
20th century democratic ideals arc foce lofaccwiina 15ih centunr 
social structure tn Asia As an (itdoncstan novelist has recently 
wnitcn "Asia ts hvmg m thirty centuries at oflCe and the same 
Umc TheStone Age lives aVoogude the Machine Age, jnedievM 
feudalism and mysficiim battle modem democracy and ratioi^l- 
ism, and cnmnwinaltsm and tconotnit planning jostle each other 
daily ‘ 

In fact, on the one hand, as a result of political power being 
transferred to the common man, he has developed a consciousness 
of his low position, and, therefore, he formulates his economic and 
social demtnds On the other hand the state, with a set o* 
deraocratir tools and weapons, but with an undeveloped rc nnoiaV 
and a plural society u hardly rvjuipped to answer the ca!U made 
on it fhe Asian ddemma is therefore, really serious U wc 
/bllow democratic methods as evo'ved in Brilam and the 
U & A , it would take very long to change»-50 slow tna> be the 
pace that the hugi* mass of people, ignorant, poor and sick, but 
conscious of their needs end of thetr poa r, may rather precipitate 
a cr»,s and open the floodgates of revolution If we chango 
rapidly, and tty to achieve in 20 years ivhse has been achieved 
inibeUSA in 200 vears^dcmocrauc technique has to be given 
up and instead of private enterprise we have to accept rigid 
control of consumption, forced capital formation and vnvottnent, 
and a govemmeiil monopoly of foreign trade methods w<hich have 
been tned ehewherc and have yvtld^ miiawilous rwulis 

It is here that Communism has a special appeal in Asia 
Russia European country) was until yeslciday thorouzhly back* 
ward and in a shrvt spin of 40 years outclassed the United States 
and successfully launched the Spulnk She provides for Asia an 
experience and a pattern of economic and technological develop' 
ment China (an Asian country) vnth her rapid strides m agri' 
culture and industry » even a better model The communist 
ideology resting on ttontnnw: imerpretalion of history, class 
struggle, surplus value, jncwUbihty of socialism and World 
Revolution, mikes a pownfuJ appeal to those m whose life 
hunger, discaseandistinrance rtrc-«m'«ntrated— an appeal almost 
^ iTreiwiible in the context rj strorg sanction of powerful , lutence 
and loncTcte examples Ai^to communism mi?bt have been a 
relrmvs opponmef naiioialoSiiLure™ The Comm,, 
in fact vehemently denounced uatiwahsm as a inck orilieruhn? 
classes to control the toiling imd exploited maices ind u a 
deception to prepare them for war_ Lcnm planned a two-fold 
auark on ih- citadel of capitabsm through agitation for soaal 
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revolution in the metropolitan countries and for national indepen- 
dence in their colonics. On capturing power in Russia, the 
communists announced themselves as champions of movements 
for national liberation. It was thought that imperialism is in 
itself the summation of capitalism and its desti uclion even by 
bourgeois national movements was a progressive stage in evolu- 
tion and, therefore, deserv’cd support. The Soviets lent a good 
deal of moral support to the national movements in India, China, 
Indonesia, '.Indo-China and elsewhere. Thus communism, an 
enemy of nationalism in Europe, has become its ally in Asia and 
meets a quick response from the Asian intelligentsia.. It is true 
that tascism too makes capital of poverty but Communism has a 
better doctrine and a better record on such issues as the break- 
ing down of inequalities of races or castes, the elimination of 
absentee landlordism and middle men, the redistribution of land 
to smali-holders and tenant farmers or the organization of indus- 
^ try on co-operative lines. Finally, Asia has not so far experienced 
\ wiiat the West calls communist imperialisnT" or Red enslavement. 

1 Communism has appeared on the Asian scene as a liberatin g 
■ force a nd it provided economic and social contents to Asian 
nationalism. ' 

On the contrary, it is different with the West. In spite of 
the fact that the nationalist leaders of Asia were educated in the 
liberal school and parliamentary democracy has been their 
cherished ideal, there is an inherent distrust of the West. Euro- 
peans have, until very recently, been known to us as colonizers, 
exploiters and intruders. Even the United States of America, 
under the dictates of the pressure of the cold war, has supported 
the Imperialist powers in the restoration and maintenance of 
their crumbling empires (c.g. Indo-China). Elsewhere they 
have supported feudalistic regimes (e.g. Formosa and South 
Korea). They have made frantic efforts to halt the pace of 
progress in a continent which is desperately crying for change. 
They dropped the first Atom bomb on Asian soil. . The Asians 
feel that the West tends to take them for granted. The 
• non-recognition of ti c People's China is taken to be an affront 
, to Asia and the attempt to ring the Asian countries in regional 
alliances is interpreted as an encroachment on their newly won 
independence. The anti-communism of the U.S.A. has hardly 
any interest for us and military links arc considered as unneces- 
sary hindiances to our growth and as a device to set one Asian 
.country against another. In short, the Western prejudices arc 
\too strong to enable the West to understand the equally strong 
. jAsiau complexes. 

We will be in a better position to appreciate these com- 
^plexes and their results if we remember' another aspect of Asian" 
'revolt. Asian nationalism, at no stage of its growth, evolved 
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ffom the bottom and evcnm a bigWy rndwtivabzcd counter Ubc 
Japan which could successfully ite Western 

coders, the masses have beta kfmnaffected The national 
ieadtis came from a very ratrow class which could afjord 
expensive education VhtcwgK which tiationalum jnJiltered in 
Asia And if one finds the nationalut movement becoming 
populat and the average poor man facing the bullets of the 
Impetulist ru\«s, it was not, because he tindcisiood Ubctalistti 
and scir-dctcmunation, the value of franchise and democracy or 
of mdependcncc and Swarajya It was just because the nalion- 
aiist leaders interpreted nationalism in economic and soaal 
terms which thr poor coold ea*»iy understand, and explamcd 
their grim poverty, misery, bclples'nsss, disease, unemployment, 
famines, floods and the rest «n terms of national subjugation 
They were told that all tbeir evil, were due to foreign domina. 
non and that the panecea for them all u liberation or indepen 
deuce I The legend was built that the only factor which stood 
between them and saWation was the '‘Fiiangi” and cnet be 
leaves^ all would be well TTie masses, m fact, were even 
vaatauue from this Only the utban folV and a nviDotity of 
vtUagecswho could join the gaihennsi frequently addressed by 
the nationalist leaders developed this consciousness Thui tees, 
jlhe nationalist movement in Asia was orgamzed from the top 
“Nowhere was it a movement «taning from the bottom, an 
upsurge ot social protest caused either by the sufferings nr the 
awakened ronscirnce of the masses ” In India, fo* instance, the 
untouchables never ro'e themselves again'i the social barricade* 
but it was thchighcaste Hindus who organized them and forjnu- 
lated the deriund of the abolmon of untouchability I The 
peasantry nowhere in Asia orga»j?ed /‘Self "nie machinery of 
Central Government has b«n eveiywherevscaJc and the range of 
efiVeUve government hw not been m proportion to the magnitude 
of the task Life as well as lovalty of the av erage peasant in Asia 
could never be focussed to the “Nation*' but hat largely been 
concentrated on family, caste, religion, or village op lai^ Even 
during the tntcr-War penod it iva* the cuddle or the lower 
middle class m Asia (numencajly very small) which was the 
standard bearer of aaiional movements At the close of the 
Second World War the Europcanj, thoroughly weakened due to 
heavy burdens of the War, struck a compromise with this 
leadership, and transferred power to it In China, the situation 
toot a different turn and vrv Wl9 die Communist regime vvas 
installed, throwing a powerfid challenge not only to West 
but also to the nauoital revolution, of the East, where the 
average man had not been taken mto sfxMunt and the ‘rural 
masses remained comparativHy unaffected \ In the non commu- 
nist Asia, the revolution. thetEfore, remamed canservativo~a 
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middle class revolution frantically trying to construct a dam tb 
regulate and slow down the gathering floods of social and economic 
change. ’ In Asia, in short, one can see at least three types of 
reactions against the Western dominance. First, the Japanesd. 
Japan replied to the West in its own coins and in a short span of 
about fifty years evolved a political and economic technique 
closely resembling the Western technique, and thus equipped, it 
entered into a honorable pact with the mightiest power of that 
time — Great Britain— in 1902, humbled Russia in 1904, and became 
one of the most ambitious imperialist powers of the world. The 
social structure was still based on feudal lines and individual 
initiative was still prevented from fructifying into a mass movement 
of freedom. A second type of reaction one sees in South-East 
Asia including the Indian sub-continent. Here Nationalism 
.gradually developed, largely as a result of the liberal ideas received 
from the West through English education and a cultural renais- 
sance, a revival of our lost heritage, the discovery of our soul to 
which also English education had contributed in so small measure. 
At times a militant tone developed but it was put under restraints 
and was moderated and scissored by the non-violent technique 
cultivated by Gandhi. The national leaders of the entire area 
were affected by this technique and the national movement of 
all the countries here bore that hall-mark in varying degrees. 
Finally, there has been the Chinese reaction. China has not had 
that kind of colonial regime as existed in India, Burma or Indo- 
nesia. But in practice the results here and there have not been 
materially different and in some respects China, in fact, suffered 
more than the rest of Asia. The Chinese revolution, starting 
with the turn of the 19th century as a liberal revolution, gathered 
momentum which the liberal nationalist leaders could not control 
and which expanded into a radical socialist movement overthrowing 
the decadent bourgeois regime of discredited and corrupt Chiang 
clique and carrying forward the process of transformation much 
ahead of the Japanese revolution either before 1945 or after, and 
much ahead even of the Indian revolution, for, both, for different 
reasons, remain essentially conservative. \ 

The articles of faith of the leaders of tliis revolution are De- 
mocracy, Individual Rights, Civil Liberty, Independent Judiciary, 
Free Press, Opposition, and with these instruments they wish to 
plan and nationalise in order to emancipate women and the 
downtrodden. In the background there is poverty, hunger, unem- 
ployment, superstition, disease, ignorance, and population pressure. 
Thus, they want change and for this they look to the Communist 
experiment; they also want Democracy and the rest and for this . 
they look to the West. They try to combine both and the outcome 
is Mixed Economy, Peace and Neutrality. Thus if Nationalism iS 
31 IR II 
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one of ihr sironeat poliucil forces m Asu, Peace a one of t!>c great 
objectives of the Asian elites While Naiionalum i* an jmporja- 
tjon from the West that quickly tooV root and was nounshed by 
the RtoMinit opposition to Western domination paafism « 
supposed to l>e deyily embedded in the religious Iwliefi of Hinduism 
and Buddhism The fO-ralled fuperwr Eauem culture based 
on non \ lolence and spiniualism is ed’ten contrasted wlh UiC 
iupenor Western tulture, based on siolcncc and matcrialisn 
Slo-^,an of peace, ihtreforc, from svhateser quarters, finds ft warm 
response in Asia and our leaders unf|UMiionably prefer to 
seek peace and security through the United Nations, fas'our 
membership of die U N for all qualified gosemmmls, and desire 
a larger representation on the S«utitv CounnI In the svar of 
nerves between the United States and the Snsief Union, in ouj 


view, iirs the source of world tensions and, therefon: the best 
course is to pursue an independent policj , a neutral policy, to 
work for universal duarmanenf, prohibiium of production or use 
of or cxpenmentabonwithihctnio-nuclear weapons andtoachicse 
social security b> international economic cc-operaiion and 
utilisation of money now <pcm on arms for economic deselopmerls 
Neutralism in Asia iv thus rebled to the stiong desire for peace, 
and to the legend of religious pacifism But it is alto related to 
‘ ^e principle of equably, the spirit of pride and self respect 
that IS on guard ag unst foreign dietaiinn, that u resentful when* 
ever Asians are not consulted when the great powers are deciding 
Asun issues and the determined opposition to racial discrinttna* 
tion That explains the Asian attitude tovvards foreign aid We 
arc badlv in need of it are desirous of it, are aware that without 
tt all planning would founder and democracy would be unccre* 
moniously buned, but arc extremely suspiaous of the motives 
and poliucal stnngs W hat is desired o economic aid on a basis 
of equality and mutual benefit and if, comparatively, the Soviet 
Union can meet these oondiUom more easily than the United 
States, the former receives a more cordial reception in Asia than 
the Utter, even though the latiCT mighthavc given or can still 
give larger quantities of aid tlian the former Asia is a most 
sensiuve area and in the psychological battle in Asia, that system 
would succeed whose advocates are prepared to make effecuve 
use of psychological weapons, and follow a positive policy It is 
not by missionary conversions, or by the slogan of the Communist 
danger and regional alliances that the battle would be won K 
Asia IS to preserve Its syslcm^ values and to bnng about the 
rapid salvation of its mute railhom without an upheaval it is to 
develop l,y .ocuiI.5l methods that have heeii tned in China and 
Kmsia mojfied and softened to die tol eonditions of each 
eonpromise can bo achieved 
if the West a prepared to «*ept a ehange m its apptoaeh and 
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policy objectives svith regard to Asia. This new Asia, eventually, 
would not be a stooge of international Communism but would 
be a firm ally of Democracy against Totalitarianism.. 

It is vital to remember that International Communism is 
not the same thing as Socialism. The United States recognised 
this distinction while it supported Tito’s Yugoslavia and recently 
Poland. The West has to remember tliis distinction with regard 
to Asia. What is to be opposed is International Communism and 
not Socialism. The components of International Communism are 
Russia, Marxism and tlie element of accident. To oppose or 
obstruct the rapid development of Asia by Socialist methods and 
to equate lliis opposition with antbintcrnaiional Communism 
reflects a serious error of judgment of historical forces. An 
cfTcctivc programme for Asia has to be based on the assumptions 
tliat Asia is undergoing historic changes simultaneously in every 
field, that the Asian countries cherish dicir values and arc an.xious 
to prcsciA'e them, that they do not want to be committed in the 
cold war which they view not so much as a tussle I^etween 
Democracy and Communism as a power conflict between the 
United States and Russia, and that they are solidly interested in 
their rapid economic development. The Soviet Union has seized 
the initiative because it has recognised these assumptions;, 
the West is loosing because it has not. Tliough neutrality is 
equated with hostility and difTcrcnccs are bracketed with treason 
in die Soviet system, the Soviet Union has, nevertheless, adapted 
its policies to c.xploit the Asian sentiment of neutrality. On the 
contrary, the West led by the United States which developed 
the concept of neutrality as a general principle of foreign policy, 
tends to view Asian neutralism “as not only hostcil but as 
morally ciiminal”. On the psychologieal front, indeed, the 
Western policies do not make much sense at all — policies which are 
based on supporting or opposing individuals like King Saud of 
Arabia or Col. Nasser of Egypt. A policy on Egypt, for instance, 
must recognise the fact that Nasser is a popular legend there. 
The support of minority groups against the current of majority 
opinion can hardly be said to be a rule in diplomacy. It is 
doubtful if the United States has gained — cither in tlic short run 
or in the long run — by giving military assistance to an unstable 
country like Pakistan in the teeth of opposition of all sccdons of 
people in India. When an Indian says it, he is likely to be mis- 
understood by an American whose charge may well be that our 
bitterness is not so much due to economic reasons as to the fact 
that U.S.A. has attacked our prestige and insulted India. But 
the West is at least as much guilty, for, by basing its policy on 
abstract considerations of ‘prestige’ or ‘principle’ the pursuit of 
which is hardly compatible with the real interests of the West, it 
has not only lowered its stock in Asia, but has damaged those 
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interests The British handling of the Suez crisis illustrates m 
an ample degree the exhibition of ‘p^eshge’ entailing heavv 
losses on all fronts The Eisenhower Doctrine using the principle 
of hostility to Communism as a condiaon or qualification for help 
is an example of the use of ‘principle’ caunng a good deal of 
damage to the objectives imolved Similarly the regional 
alliances in Asia based on hosiihty to Russia reflect poor tliinking 
In fact what is intended to be achieved tlirough these can be 
achieved more easily and with better results through the United 
Nations But all this is possible if three has c facB arc home in 
mind (a) the fact that Impcnahsm is dead and is fast dying and 
that, therefore, the 19th century relations — economic, political and 
racial — between Asia and the West which were much more advan- 
tageous to the latter than to the lotmer arc now to be replaced 
by a pauem which would be mutually advantageous to both, 
(6) the fact that part of Asia has already accepted Cbmmunism 
and that the existing American policy towards that rart might 
fiimly make it part of Intemauona) Communism, (c) the fact 
that the demand of the rest of Asia for peace and rapid social 
and economic dexelopment, if not met in time, would lead to a 
disaster from which it would be really difficult even for the West 
to wriggle out 


BURMA 


With a population of about 19.000,000 million and an area 
of 261,610 sq tmUs, Burma is one of the most important South- 
East Asian states From 1824 to 1935n was governed by Bntam 
as part of the Indian Empire The population is of Mongolian 
tribal ongins speaking mote than 125 nauve languages and 
dialecis The country is mountunom and the economy is 
primanly agricultural, with ncc as the principal crop Although 
poor in minerals, it has extensive deposits of oil British rule 
opened Burma to the outevde world and led to modernization and 
material improvement, even though it destroyed an ancient 
political system, weakened the Buddhut religious influences on the 
people, and permuted tlie growth of agricultural conditions winch 
fomented protests and revolution 


The incorporaucm of Burma m the Indian Empire led to 
conditions which created a certain amount of lU feeling between 
the two rouQtries and stimuUted the growth of Burmese nation- 
alism The average Burmese is a metry-go-lucky fellow and took 
1 utle interest m commerce and industry, which were looked after 
by the British. Indians andChinese As a result, the new found 
wealth of the country from the exploitation of its natural resour- 
ces timber, oil and ncc, became concentrated m foreign hands 
A Burmese, like the native of any other Asian country, found 
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himself in a corridor of which the exit was blocked by a Westerner. 
Resistance, thcrcForc, svas bound to develop— a clear desire to 
eliminate the intruder, even though it was not well organized 
and appealed to negative instincts. Gradually, however, imperi- 
alism brought education, consciousness, consolidation, stability 
and ever-widening contacts and nationalism grew in dimensions, 
intensity and volume. In Burma, on the one hand, the British 
business houses developed trade and industry, and, on the other, 
the hard-working Indian coolie. Imported to do manual labour in 
the cities and ports, was followed by the South Indian Chettiars 
or money-lenders, who established themselves as agricultural 
banks. The Chettiars owned about 25% of the agricultural land 
in the 13 principal rice growing districts. It must be emphasised 
that the Chettiars did not attempt to snatch the Burmese land 
and that they ^\•erc forced to take it from impoverished 
peasants, especially during the economic depression of 1929-32. 
The first stirrings of Burmese nationalism, therefore, were directed 
against the British Imperialist and the South Indian exploiter. 
The nationalist rebellion of 1930 and the anti-Indian riots of 
1938 were all rooted in a desire to oust British rule and all forms 
of foreign control. It should also be hoped that while the 
Burmese wanted to get rid of Indians in the economic field, they 
“followed them wth almost pathetic faith in the political field.” 
As one authority has put it: “The British plan of gradually 
introducing self-government in India applied to Burma, but when 
the British Government separated Burma from India under the 
1937 Government of India Act, politically minded Burmans 
opposed the idea mainly from fear that separation would deprive 
them of the achievement along with India of full self-rule”. 

During the second world war Burma attracted the attention 
of the United States as well as Japan, primarily because the 
Burma Road rvas the chief avenue for American supplies to 
embattled China. After conquering Malaya and Singapore, the 
Japanese invaded Burma and placed it under military occupation 
, early in 1942. Burmese assisted the Japanese because of the 
\ hatred of the British rule and the Japanese promises of inde- 
’ pendcnce. Dr. Ba Maw was installed as the leader. In August 1943, 
Burma proclaimed its independence, signed an alliance with 
Japan and declared war on the Allies. The Japanese game, 
however, was soon exposed and. the Burmese realized that 
the new masters were much worse. Resistance groups, therefore, 
sprang up under Aung San who united them in a body called 
the AnthFasem Pe'ope’s“ Freedom League (A.F.P.F.L.). This 
disgust with the kpurious type of ' independence conferred by the 
“liberators” led to the organization of armed bands who found 
themselves in sympathy with the objects for which the Allies 
were fighting”. Aung San, who co-operated with the Japanese 
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as the liberators of his country from the Bntish, now 
round to co-operate with the British as the liberators ot hi 
coutitry from the Japanese rrom March 19-15 onwards, hi 
support was accepted bj the Allies 

The Japanese rule had caused irreparable damages on 
Burma and its petroleum wells, river boats, mines, railwavs, and 
harbours were destroyed owing to actual fighting and scorched 
earth tactics However, it greatly fafincd the flames of Burmese 
nationalism and the Burmese had organized peasant unions and 
co-operatives and gained military experience both m co-operaiion 
with the Japanese and m under-ground resistance to them 

As the 'war ome to a close the Bntish authoricv was 
restored m Burma, which, however, was now a changed country 
and no longer m a mood to submit to impenaiist control 
Early m 1947 the British Labour Government took steps to 
transfer power to the Burmese Aung San went to London and 
arrangetnents for an Interim Government were agreed to 
Elections were held in Apnl for a Consutueni Assembly which 
on June 16, 1947 decided that Surma should be an tndependent 
repubbe outside the Commonwealth On September 24, 1947i a 
Constitution for the Union of Burma, composed of Burma 
proper, and the Shan, I^ren, and Kachm States was approved 
on September 24, 1947 Writer on July 19, gunmen hired 
by U-saw, machine gunned Aung San and six of his colleagues 
U Nu was providcntiaUy absent when this ghastly massacre 
occurred and he was at once appointed Premier He went to 
London and concluded an agreement with Attlee by which 
Britain recognised the complete independence of Burma. Under 
It, Britain insisted on the sanctity of its contracts, and payment 
for Bntish properties lost by nationalization A supplementary 
defence agreement stipulated that Bntam alone would have the 
Tight to send appropriate miliiary missions to Burma and would 
provide supplies and needed assistance On January 4, 1948, the 
Union of Burma was inaugurated 

As an independent state Burma irutmlly experienced a 
considerable degree of political instabdity Tlic Government 
was faced with a senes of revolts led by the two wings of the 
Communists in Burma — the Red Flag and White Flag (Trots- 
Icyites and Stalinists) — and by discontent groups in many parts 
of the country But, as a result of Ae consaentious and 
efiecuve manner m which the Government has earned out land 
reforms and other progressive measures they have been reduced 
to a mmor, although contmumg problem A more serious 
Uoubic was started by tbe Karens— the largest nauonal minority 
^ Riraw— I? saS&aif ayrravsriwdiiif spnaa'tfirougfiout 
the Irrawaddy delta and along the Tenassaiim coast These 
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people demanded autonomy and a separate state. The story of. 
the Karens in Burma forms part of the general history of colo- 
nialism and missionary activities in Asia rvhere racial conscious- 
ness among the minority groups was deliberately encouraged by 
the colonial powers with a view to limiting the influence and ’ 
the power of the majority groups. In Burma, the Chins, the 
Kachins the Karens and the Shans were prompted by the 
colonial government to play up racial differences from the 
Burmese and to ignore their racial affinities. “The factors 
uniting the various Tibeto-Burmcse tribes were first. Buddhism 
tinged with the native and pre-Buddhist worship of spirits, and 
second, the Burmese language which was the common heritage 
of all the Burmese peoples. Both these factors the British 
Government attempted to destroy and substitute in their places 
racial consciousness and racial suspicion”. The Shans had been 
deeply influenced by the Burmese culture and with them the 
British Government could not succeed. It was on the Chins, 
the Kachins, and the Karens that the government concentrated. 
The colonial government was assisted by foreign missionaries, 
who hoped to introduce Christianity to them and to wean them 
out of Burmese cultural influence. Up to 1941, the British 
government prohibited the teaching of the Burmese language in 
Chin schools. Amongst tire Karens the missionaries built up the 
myth “that the Karens did not belong to the Tibeto-Burmese 
group of race, but were either members of the Mon-Khmer 
racial group, or even one of the lost tribes of Israel”, thus 
obliterating the historical fact that the Karen language is merely 
a branch of the Tibeto-Burmese group of languages. As the 
Rector of the University of Rangoon, Htin Aung, has written; “As 
early as 1890, foreign missionaries advised the British Govern- 
ment to arm the Karens and use them against some Burmese 
rebels in Lower Burma, and from that time onwards, the Burma 
military police and the British army in Burma recruited Chin, 
Kachin, and Karen military policemen and soldiers, at the same 
time refusing this privilege to the Burmese and the Shans. 
When ‘dyarchy’ was introduced, and when a more represen- 
tative form of government was introduced into Burma, after her 
separation from India in 1937, the British government reserved 
for the rule of the British Governor the so-called frontier areas ’ 
which really constituted Highland Burma. When the British ' 
were negotiating with the Burmese political leaders in 1947 over ' 
the issue of independence, some British officials made in secret' 
fruitless" endeavours to influence the representatives of the ’ 
frontier areas to reject the proposed federation with Burma.” All ^ 
these problems were solved by the Burmese who gradually 
realized that the Burmese national culture is a common heri- 
tage. In 1951, a legislation to establish a Karen state was 
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introduced by U Nu’s Cabinet but it was only in 1954 that new 
Karen state was created when ibe Karens were eincq autonomy 
Elements of yiolitical alabdiiy are, howeser, still lacVing and on 
October 28, U Mu banded oser the administration of the 

country to General Nc IVm, the Chief of Staff of Burmese Army 


BUIt'tA’S FOItElGN POLICY, m«-S# 

The Burmese foreign policy rests on four major pegs 
(i) Relations with Btuain and India, (li) Acuve participation 
in the U N , («0 Relations with China, (w) Non-alignment m 
the cold war Burma s relations wath Bntam since separation hate 
been “co-operative but onlv distantly friendly” due largely to 
Rangoon s continued distrust of Briiisii business inicrcsts t/nder 
the Nu-Attlec treaty of 1947, British officers train the Burmese 
armv, and British naval and air force units enjoy limited rights 
of entry into Burma in cate of international emergency 
This treaty was caiended further m 1954 During the critic^ 
penod of cimI war in 194! 50 Rangoon was assisted by a 
timeb Comroonwealth loan, the Colombo Plan and by the receipt 
from Bntam of much needed small arms to repbee those seized 
bv the rebels Tn 1956, the Anglo-French invasion on Egvpt, 
as U Nu said on Sepiember 27, 1957 “came to us as a complete 
surprise, and did much harm to Dntam’s post war record of 
itateimanship" However, the Burmese “were relieved and 
glad when Britain decided to bow toward public opinion” and 
came to “regard this episode merely as a temporary and 
exceptional aberration” 


IVith India, Burma's relations have been close if not always 
very smooth This is partly due to Bntish colonial admmistrauon 
which, until 1937, considered Burma as part of India, and partly 
to Burma’s traditional fear of geo-political domination by India 
Vihile the other couniru-s of South East Asia have been trapped 
with an “overseas Chinese'* problem, Burma has faced^ an 
“overseas India" problem Nevertheless, since 1947.40, the 
two countries have worked to establuh close and harmonious 
relations Both have complementarv economic interests and 
share an aspiration to remain outside the cold war and to 
develop an area of peace Probably Burma has also counted 
on India to balance the threat of Cluna Nu and Nehru have 
conferred repeatedly on matters of both direct relations and 
general policy, so that the positions taken by the two govem- 
ments in the Asian Conferences at the U N , and eUewhere 
have been nearly identical As Nu said m 19 d 7 “India under 
her great leader Prime Minister Nehru has romc to oue assist- 
ance time and again we have been hard pressed, aod to hoc w 
owe a special debt of graUmdtf’ 
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With Pakistan, Ceylon, Indonesia and Thailand also the relations 
of Burma have been cordial and co-operative and with them 
diplomatic relations were first established. Burma has been 
one of the 5 Colombo Powers and played an active role at the 
Bandung Conference. With Thailand, in 1957, a Treaty of 
Friendship was signed \vhich Nu called “an historic event which I 
believe will bury the unhappy past”. With Japan, lelations of the 
Burmese were extremely urdiappy since the Japanese occupation 
in 1942 and in the short space of three years the Japanese 
militarists succeeded in arousing the wrath of the entire country 
against them. From 1945 to 1951, all dealings had to be con- 
ducted through the occupation authorities in Japan. The most 
difficult issue in the Burmese-Japancse relations has been the ques- 
tion of reparations. In 1951, Burma refused to sign the Japanese 
Peace Treaty because “it did not sufficiently take into account” 
the ref aration claims The Kore.an War, and the industry and 
discipline of the Japanese people brought abent a rapid economic 
recovery. On April 30, 1952 the state of war bet^veen Japan 
and Burma ended and on November 5, 1954, the Reparations 
Agreement and the Peace Treaty were signed under which Japan 
promised to supply Burma, by way of reparations, with the 
services of Japanese people and products of Japan the value 
of which would be 8200,000,000 spread over a period of 1 0 years, 
and to make Burma available for ten years in the form of 
joint enterprises the services of Japanese people and the pro- 
ducts of Japan amounting to $50,000,000. Burma, however, 
reserved the right to reopen the issue should Japan subse- 
quently conclude with other claimant countries more favour- 
able reparations agreements In other spheres, the relations 
have been quite cordial. Soon after the Geneva Agreement, 
Burma established diplomatic relations with Cambodia and Laos 
and exchanged several missions With respect to Vietnam and 
Korea Burma has not recognised cither of the two Governments. 
In 1956, diplomatic relations were established tvith Philippines, 
and in 1957, udth Mongolian People’s Republic, Afghanistan 
and Malaya. Diplomatic relations were also established with 
Egypt, Iraq and Israel, and full support has been given to the 
peoples of Morocco, Tunisia and Algeria. With Yugoslavia also 
the Burmese relations have been very cordial. 

With China, the Burmese relations have been correct and 
friendly. At the time of Burmese independence, the Kuom-in- 
tang Government was still in control of China though they were 
fast losing ground to the Communists. Even before full indepen- 
dence the Burmese Embassy had been set up at Nanking, 
despite the existence of the Sino-Burmese border problem. The 
Kuomintang Government was one oF'the governments which 
sponsored Burma’s admission to the U. N.’ By the end of 1949, 
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the Communists consolidated their control of the mainland, and 
Burma became the first noo-conimunist country to rcto^mse 
reoples China on Derember 17, 1949 By June 1990, normal 
diplomatic relaiions Bad been established between Ran 'oon and 
Peking btnee then Burma has consistently supported the case 
of China s eniry m the 13 N While Burma backed the U N 
resolutinn of June 1950 condemning North Korean aggression, 
she %oted against the Assembly Tcstrfution of February I, lOH 
which branded China as aggressor Burma’s protest before the 
U N against the presence of Kuomintang Chinese refugee troops 
Within its Iwrder as sse will shortly discuss, was made partly 
because of a desire to maintain cordial relations with Peking 


Indeed, in 1949 50 the prospects of good relations betsve-n the 
two countries appeared to be dim. The Communist rebellion 
was still going strong in Burma and the Peking Government 
m the words of U Nu, “seemed inclined to give any commu- 
nists their moral support apparently regarding us as stooges of 
the West" Broadcasts from Peking Radio did not attempt to 
disguise this altitude TTitn there has been the Sino-Durtneic 
frontier problem which created bitterness Chou Ln lai's vmt to 
Burma in 1954, however, proved to be the turning point m 
Stno-Burmese reUiioiu and since then these have been condui-ted 
in the context of the Panch Shila In November 1936 tJ Nu 
went to Peking and an agreement was reached as to the broad 
principles on which a settlement of the frontier problem might be 
reached U Nu agreed to admit the Chinese claims to Hpimaw, 
Gawlum and Kangfang In view of the clear terms of the Smo- 
British Agreement of 1897, Burma had to recognise tliat the 
Manwan Assigned Tract was legally Chinese territory which had 
been perpetually leased to the British but U Nu insuted that 
in view of the strategic value of this Tract to Burma, n should 
be permanently transferred to Burma On this basis negouations 
proceeded m 1957 hut a final settlement « yet to be reached 

Relations of Burma with the Untied 5ta(»have been characteria- 
ed by mutual regard and sympathy Soon after independence 
the U S A recognised Burma but apprehended that Burma 
would fall to the Communists— apprehensions which were not 
allayed by Burmese policy towards Red China Gradually, how- 
ever, the U S doubts disappeared On January 12. 1950 
Acheson sug&e ted that the TJ S might help South-Ban Asian 
countrifs but “only when the conditions are right for help to be 
effective” On January 13, however, the Burmese Ambassador 
gave the reply “There should be no talk of Military Aid” to 
Asian countries unlev- that aid were requested and further 
declared that the smalle*- Asian countries did not wuli to be 
shuttle cocks between the two hostile camps But m Aurd 1950 
the Gnfhn Mission came to South East Asia On Sep^lspc kV 
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1950, an economic aid agreement with the U.S.A. ms signed. 
During the fiscal year 1951-53, about S31 million was 
priated by the U. S. Congress for aid to Burma of which ao u 
S20 million was actually expended. 

StaMyrSi. Gorton Seagrave, who was J^Trresirt S 

U:S.A, through his book, “Ba„m ^ 

Burma in August 1950 on a «»'■' 

and was convicted January 1951 an ' Much 

imprisonment. In March of some thousands of 

more serious than this was the pre Yunnan during 

Chinese Nationalist soldiers who had escaped from Yunnan^^ 

and after the Chinese ^^hfc^ntry and frequently 

eastern Burma, where they lived off “e count y 200—1.500, 

victimized its inhabitants. Originally numbering only MUU 
these forces wore enlarged by "=» »SgGo»—^ 
Strength was estimated at 12,000. In _ nhina that thev 

thatVse troops were plaun tag and 

Were aided and abetted by the Cma g 9 States. This last 
that they received supplies /rotn the authorities and their 

charge was, of course, denied hy tne • • Reports from 

denial was accepted by the --an amis were reacliing 

Burma, however, proved that some .inofficial channels. In 

the Nationalist Chinese troops th^ ? jjg jiad con- 

March 1953, the Burmese Defence Mi Chinese but that he 

elusive proof that Americans were he p S . Burma was badly 
did not hold the U.S. Government resp China’s 

embarrassed for, on the one hand, the pr other, 

troops might create bitterness wt insurgents. The 

ftese troops were giving aid to interned as required 

Chinese troops refused to be disarm U.S. to use its good 

By international law. Burma aske .j^ji gf the troops but 

offices with Formosa to secure ffic ^^^tations. In October 
Nothing came out of these repeated P This would have 

1951 Burma decided to approac position and in Novem- 
Placed the United States in an ^'vkvsmu f government 

Ber, the U. S. Ambassador persuaded ^^jsembly, offering Ins 
aot to bring the question before t ' negotiation. Early m 

Assistance in solving the problem y ^ • >s offer of assistance 

1953 Burma politely turned ""Jho were conducting 

m dealing with the Kuomintang droops, ngninst 

occasional raids across the Chinese 

Burmese towns. nbliced formally to 

In March 1953, however, against Die Chinese 

approach theU.N. with the charge of agg e- b ^ ,n 

>lati6nalist Government. At this time cu 
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an anomalous position of receiving aid from the U S Govern- 
ment on the one hand, and on Uie other, Pghtmg against an army 
which was controlled and supplied fay the Formosan authonties 
whose continued c-sistcnce was dependent on large scale American 
aid ” The leftist opposition in Burma was highly cntical of their 
government's policy of accepting aid from the U S A A few 
da\s after the appeal, therefore, Burma announced her intention 
of disconlmumg U S economic aid after June 30, expressing 
thanks for the help thus far received and making clear that she 
intended no criticism of the existing pre^^ramme or its personnel 
But the Kuomintang aggression in Burma had sp many cold war 
ovcriooes that the U N vvis unable to give it the objective 
consideration it deserved, even though definite proof of the For- 
mosan involvement was furnished by the Burmese Russia and 
Poland supported he Burmese complaint of aggression The 
As'emhlv, however, only passed a resolution which made no 
reference to the Nationalist Covenimcnt,but deplored the presence 
of foreign forces in Burma, called on them cither to leave the 
country or submit to internment and called on all members of 
the UN to refrain from giving them assistance On the 
initiative of the US, in May 1953, mihtary officers from the 
U S , Burma, Formosa, and Ihailand gathered in Bangkok to 
evolve a plan for evacuauon and m mid June a tentative agree- 
ment was reached But at the instigation of Chtang }^i shek, 
some of the Chinese m Burma refused to leave the country 
relying on the principle of “no involuntary repatnatjon’* espoused 
bv the U S in Korea, General Li M> urged that his troops be 
maintained in Burma as a barrier against Communist aggression 
By September the Burmese patience had been exhausted and they 
withdrew from the Bangkok talks and bombed the Chinese troops 

In October Burma again turned to the UN Assembly 
where ihe Formosan and American del^ates report^ that about 
2,000 troops had agreed to be repatnated and were to be flown 
out via Thailand wnlh US assistance By May 9, 1954, however, 
6 400 gucrrilas had been evacuated to Formosa, and on May 3l, 
General Lt Mi announced the dissolution of his army in Burma 
In August 1954, Burma reported to the U N that there were 
still about 4,000 Chinese troops m the country Indeed the 
problem had not been entirely liquidated at th e close of 1 957 In this 
whole episode, it was established that the U N was inefrecuvc, that 
the U S was indirectly convening at die aggression led by the Kuo- 
mmtarg, and that the Peking Government was helpful and following 
a peaceful policy despite grave provocation As U Nu told the 
Burmese ParJiament on September 27, 1957 “While on thu 
subject, I would not like to pass over m silence the helpful 
attitude adopted by the Goveroment of the People’s Republic of 
China towards the problem created by the Kuomintangag^ession 
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Considering that the Kuomintang forces were openly proclaiming 
that it was their intention to ‘liberate’ Yunnan, the Chinese 
Government could, were it so minded, have made difficulties for 
us. But instead they adopted a most helpful and understanding 
attitude ” 

The relations with the United States, however, were gra- 
dually improved and early in 1957 the Economic Co-operation 
) Agreement was revived under which the U.S. Government has 
made available to Burma one loan of $25 million in U.S. 
currency, and another of about 8J crorcs of Kyats out of Kyat 
funds accumulated in Burma by the U.S. under the PL 480 
Programme. 

With the Soviet Union also the relations have been quite 
happy, though in the beginning there was some distrust. “When 
we fir.'t became independent”, U Nu has said, “the Soviet Union 
apparently decided to treat us as on probation. Thus she did 
not stand in the way of our entry to the U.N. But later, as 
the Communist rebellion gathered momentum, her attitude 
underwent a change, and indications were that she came to look 
upon us as reactionaries standing in the ss’ay of the people’s 
liberation”. Gradually, however, the Soviet attitude started 
changing. In 1951, diplomatic relations were established. After 
rhe death of Stalin, relations became more cordial. We have 
referred to the Soviet leaders’ visit to Rangoon in December 1955 
and also to U Nu’s visit to the U.S.S.R. and the Soviet economic 
aid to Burma (Part Two, pp. 381-83). Tlie Burmese Prime 
Minister expressed his appreciation of the Soviet aid and said 
that “We shall always remember that it was the Soviet Union 
which in the difficult days of 1954 and 1955, when we were unable 
to find buyers for our rice, came to our assistance by entering 
into barter arrangements involving substantial quantities of our 
surplus rice, thereby setting a precedent for some other countries”. 
The Soviet intervention in Hungary in October 1956 was, 
however, condemned by the Burmese. 

The Burmese foreign policy, therefore, like that of India, has 
been one of peace and friendship with all — a policy of non-align- 
ment, dynamic neutrality and based on peaceful co-existence, mutual 
non-interference and respect for the sovereignty and territorial 
integrity of all states. Like India, Burma attaches great impor- 
tance to the U.N. in international displomacy and to her own 
role in its deliberation. It was on April 19, 1948 that Burma 
became the 58th state to join the U.N. and since then, she has 
been doing her best to strengthen the U.N. processes. Itjs, 
therefore, not isolationism that Burma holds as its ideal. Her 
policy of non-alignment, derived from her geographically exposed 
position, is reasoned on the premise that her security is best 
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seneil by non provocauon, co-opwataon, and fnendjlnp Mih the 
membcn both of the Communist and of the non Communiit 
blocs Under Anide 211 of the Burmese Constitution, Burma 
“tcnoiinces v.ar as an msirutncnl of national policy and accepts 
the generally recognised principles of inlernanonal law \i its ru'e 
of conduct m iU relations vnlh foreign States ’ and under Artic/e 
2l2,she '‘alTirmsits devotion to the ideal of peace and fncndly 
cooperation amongst nations fouaded on mtemsiional justice a nd 
moTahty” If, howcNer, Burma avoids enfvnghng nlUanew, it is ' 
not with a view to assuming uoUuon, but it is intended to 
letain that frc<dom of action m foreign affaics which is the first 
casualty of NATO,SEATO and the rest Burma u fully 
conscious dill m this part of the 20th ccniurv, ncUtton, which 
thrU S enjoyed in the \9lh century, it not a practicable pro- 
position The guarantee against war, however, i* not military 
alliances which would taVetheworld nearer wars, but a determined 
eflbrt to prevent war by expanding the area of peace, and 
relaxing international tension This is the locic of the Burmese 
loreikn policy As U Nu has put it “The principal obstacle to 
world peace has been, and u, the Cold War W't, therefore, 
refuse to lake part in the Cold War Besides, joining one side 
would mean making enemies of the other, and, m addition, 
cornpromising our independent foreicn policy This refusal to 
take sides does not, however, mean that we have taken a purely 
negative attitude towards the Cold War or that we behaved like 
the proverbial ostrich sucking us head m the sand Wc could 
not afford to asjume such a posture, even if we were tempted to 
do so, because the Cold War wax too close to us for us to be able 
to Ignore it” 


A relatively Rourkhif^ island close to the southern tip of 
India, Ceylon has a population of about 8,000,000 and an area 
of25,OflO sq miles The bland appears on the map liVe“a pendant 
dangling from the apex of the tnangular land mass which consti 
tutes India and Pakistan" and lying on the Indian Ocean flank 
of the sub continent, u has always occupied an important place in 
the impenal naval strategy of Bntain 7 he economy of the island » 
largi-ly agricultural and the bulk of populauon professes Buddhnt 
faiih which apart horn the Inks of geography, traditions and 
racial and linguistic aOiniiy, is a powerful link between the Ind.-in, 
and the Ceylonese Fhc Cevlonese people are a mixture of tlir 
Sinhalese, Kandvans, C^lon Tamib and Indian Tamds 
(descendants of Dutch sMUers). and Moor, (folloS ’ f 
Internal sitife and constant change of capitals madr 

or Ihe 16* „ c.iy P«, * “ 
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invaders, the first westerners to come to Ceylon (1505). Although 
they came here by aceident, they stayed behind for trade and 
religious conquests. They were followed by the Dutch (1656) 
who were, in turn, replaced by the British (1796) who, operating 
from Madras, invaded Ceylon and were welcomed by the Kandyan 
Chiefs, for, they wanted to get rid of a tyrannous king. 

The British colonial policy in Ceylon did not materially 
differ from that in any other country ol’ Asia and the Ceylonese 
response to it was, more or less, the same as elsewhere. They 
exploited the island’s natural wealth, kept the economy rural and 
feudal, fomented social, economic and political schism between 
the Indians and Ceylonese people. “They (the British colonizers), 
Sir John Kotclawala writes in his memoirs “thought our country 
belonged to them, and was theirs alone to exploit, while the 
richer natives should be kept in their place and enjoy none of 
the privileges c.xclusivcly rescn’cd for the ruling race. Social 
status, sportsmanship, university education, any physical prowess 
counted for nothing if you were a son of the soil. The fact that 
your family prospered was merely due to the tolerance of a kindly 
government whose main job it was to civilize the natives and 
make use of them as cooties or clerks .... Colonialism seemed 
to infect them (the British oflicials, plantcis and merchants) with 
a tiopical disease, of which the most familiar symptom was an 
ill-concealed contempt for brown, black and yellow men as such. 
The ancient civilization of Ceylon meant nothing to them, unless 
they w'crc scholats interested in history. The laws of the land 
had to be framed primarily for the benefit of British interests. 
Good roads, hospitals, and schools were a necessity only in the 
estate areas, and Avere apparently a luxury to \vhich villagers 
and peasants were not entitled. First class railway carriages were 
not meant for third-class natives even if they were Kandyan chiefs 
or Tamil knights”. 

Thus, social discrimination, economic exploitation, political 
disintegration, religious conversion, were the worst features of the 
British colonial policy. But colonial policy is never static. It has 
been constantly evolving. In the first stage (17th century) it was 
rather a projection of concepts current in the domestic policy of 
the metropolitan powers. In the second stage (18th and 19th 
centuries) it has had to re-adjust itself, in increasing measure, 
to conditions created by the changing economic and social 
standards among the colonial peoples. In the third stage — roughly 
since 1919 and more particularly after 1945 — it became impera. 
tive to re-assess colonial policy in the light of the socialist challenge 
and the concern shown by international opinion in colonial affairs. 
In this sense, therefore, the British imperialists had to develop 
the resources and stabilize the political conditions of the areas 
under their control and in this process, they also unleashed the 
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created the climate of revolt and evcnthrouttli conversions, they 
roused a degree of political consciousness Through independent 
judiciary, even if they captured the imagination of the native*, 
they, nevertheless, laid the foundation* of rule of bw and, there- 
fore, for the demand of freedom and self rule The creation of a 
highly centralised and efliaem adnumstration, an army nigh 
command, and rapid means of transport and comraimicniom, 
wee instruments of »ocial and economic advance, even if they 
were ready looh of lolonialisin The masjmmn initiative and 
responsibility rested v. ith the colonial admmutration in Ceylon or 
iti India and the source of law was local legislation and not the 
Acts of Patiiamenc It ivas in comparatively rare casci that Icgn- 
latioR took the form of Order in Council This procedure, without 
doubts, assisted the progress of velf government, more parlirularly 
in view of the growing participation bv “natives ’ in the member, 
ship of the Legislative snd rxctome Councilt As m Britain the 

political evolution m the colonies went from T xceuiive Absolalism 
to Legislative ‘suprenuiv based on the progrejsivc widening of 
franchise, growtii of avd liberties and a healthy press, increasing 
restrictions on the CaecuUie Power, broadening civil service 
recruited from all spheres of society, and the growth of local 
government uniu Inatlihesercspccu, the British colonial policy 
was more liberal There was theintention to grant some measure 
of self government, although this was done m painfully slow 
stages The people in Ceylon assn India were free to crjiiciae 
the Government, and public opinion could thus be created on 
importanc issues and “constant agiution for political reforms 
could become an jrrtsisuble clamour” If, on the one hand, 
Ceylonese nationalism has been largely the product of Cngluh 
education, and the unifying influence of Bntish rule, on tile other 
it received a tremendous stimulus from ^the Indian nationalist 
movement and the force* released by the Fint World War As 
Jennings put « “It » not an reaggeration to say that the 
Ceylonese as a people were invented m the present century The 
War of 1914-18 provided a great stimulus towards nationalism 
The wartime propaganda, unofficial as well as official, which 
asserted that Britain was fighting for the freedom of small nations 
the right of self determination, the prevention of impcnahst 
aggression, and so forth, became for the nabonaluis propaganda 
for the freedom of Ceylon Everything said about ‘brave Jmle 
Belgium’ could be adapted to ‘brave little Ceylon’ the essential 
difference being that brave little Belgium had been invaded m 
19H ^d brave little Ceylon in 1505 When President Roosevelt 
included among hu Foartwn P^b the right ofevery nation to 
govern itself freely, he enuocrated a doctrine which the cducatlrf 
Ceylonese coijd hardly foil to apply to themselves ” 
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Prior to World War II Ceylon used to be under British 
colonial administration as part of India. The association of the 
people with tlie administration had commenced in 1853. In 1927 
the Donoughmore Commission prepared a constitution for Ceylon 
which came in effect in 1931. In 1943 Britain pledged to grant 
: the Ceylonese a considerable degree of constitutional reform and 
“full internal civil administration”. The Soulbury Commission 
of 1945 provided for limited self-government. In December 1947 i 
Ceylon Indepen den ce Act was passed and'in February iMS , 
Ceylon b^amc a tree jJominio n. The form of government is par- 
liamentary democracy though its prospects are yet uncertain and 
the party system has not yet crystallised. 

FOREIGN POLICY OF CEYLON, 1948—1958 

Ceylon’s foreign policy has, since independence, been based 
. on the following principles ; (a) The defence of Ceylon’s recently 
gained independence, (i) Membership of the Commonwealth as 
■ a fully independent state, (c) Close friendship with South-East 
: Asian countries, especially India, (d) Avoidance of formal align- 
ment with either power bloc; (e) striving for peace and economic 
progress in co-operation with friendly countries. India provides 
“a protective cover” for Ceylon, insulates it from the communist 
. world, and provides re-assurance against any revival of colonialism 
in Ceylon. Nevertheless, as we will shortly see, Ceylon does not 
. ignore the possibility that relations with India may not always 
S remain cordial. Ceylon’s continued membership of the Common- 
wealth is influenced by the desire for the added security provided 
' by the wider group. “The policy of retaining full membership 
'■ of the Commonwealth is reinforced by the orientation of the bulk 
of Ceylon’s trade towards Commonwealth countries and the altitude 
,of the Ceylon people towards the Crown.” In 1948, Ceylon had 
'permitted the provision, under the terms of the Defence Agreement 
'with the U.K. of such naval and military bases in Ceylon as the 
U.K. Government might require. In 1957, however, the bases 
iwere handed over to Ceylon as a result of representations made 
jby Prime Minister S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike to the British 
i Government. 

\ Ceylon’s foreign policy has taken full cognisance of the 
jdivision of the world into two power blocs and has, like India, 
opposed commitment to either side. Shortly after his assump- 
tion of office in 1953, Sir John Kotelawala summoned a con- 
ference of Prime Ministers of Burma, India, Indonesia and 
Pakistan at Colombo and from this meeting, emerged the proposal 
for a Conference of Afro-Asian Power, which culminated in the 
Bandung Conference of April 1955 (jee Part Two, pp. 200-208). 
The neutral policy of Ceylon in some respects is akin to 
■ 32 IR II 
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that oflncliaW»,>»somp ot^en,tti» different 1-iltc India, Ceylon 
hai tint YtgT.Tdeci Oammunirt problem in Ana with alarm of 
hvstena and lAc the Indiaiw the Ceylonese bchcic tfaat^m* 
iniinism cannot be suppressed by force As Mr 11 $ S Gunc* 
w-irdenc, Ceylon's Ambassador to lUe United States, put it 
‘ buddhism IS a powerful persadmg force in South and South- 
East Asia Its doctrine of non Vfotence and its belief in ‘'«oiil 
force ’ are powerful mftuentes in combating the matetialm values 
which underlie communism The doctrine of non violence of 
Gandhi IS a modern mamfcsiauon of this self-same spiritual 
force Communism is an ideology and hat to be met by a 
supenot ideafogv We hebe%< this superior idc ilogy is contained 
in the democrauc way of life and m the spiritual values 
religion \Vc are convinced that these two forces combined can 
pose an almo-t msuperabie obstacle to Communism as an ideology 
It IS this confidence that osstrensihto view the problem 
of Communism calmlv, paiientlv, and withouj rtolewenf, 4nd 
we believe that this approach is the most dttinWt one” 3t is 
tins losic which one can find m numerous policy slatemenu of 
Vr Aeliru And it is for this reajon that Ceyfon as well as 
India has not been able to see eve to eve with ibe USA which 
tends to emphasize the importance of onbtaTy defence as a means 
of resisting Communism Both India and Ce\ Inn believe that 
truhiary pacts and groupintjs lucrease raihcr than decrease in- 
ternational fnsion by arousing fear and suspicion and c in oalv be 
a temptation to the opposing camp Jo find justifii ation for an 
increase in its own mibtary strength and both, therefore, are 
actively opposed to the American policy of organmn'* the Asian 
countnes into military part* — d policy vihich looks like a come- 
back of Colonialism and appears to be designed to limit the 
freedom of weak Asian nations, in a subtle form Again, both 
Oylon and India, have been conscious of the danger of internal 
subversion, and, therefore, have given no quarters to the com- 
munists unless they behaved in a constitutional manner Both 
believe that the answer to CommuoiVQ can be found trough ihe 
improvement of the standards tJ bfe of the people, and for this, 
feoih have sought and accepted Economic aid from frimdly 
ro mtnes— whedier communist or non-communist— provided such 
aid is free from foreign entanglmenti or mditarv commitments 
IVnat they want « an era of peace and stahihtv so thai ibr cap 
of the colonial period might be filled 


On the one hand, Oylon i5 a very acUvr participant in the 
Colombo Plan (19501 as wc hive noted m Chapter 9 of Part Two 
of this work— a plan which was unofficially attacked in Moscow 
and Peking as “a veiled device of the Wat to exernse domination 
and control over the economies of South Asia” With Ispan Cevfon 
has vasUy oepaoded its trade icUhons The Japanee Govern- 
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ment, in 1951, agreed to provide technical assistance for the 
development of. small-scale industries in Ceylon, in the form of 
technical skill, machinery and equipment. Trade relations with 
Egypt are fast expanding and Ceylon tea is exported to Cairo 
' in exchange for Egyptian cotton. In April 1957, an Australian 
trade delegation from 300 business firms visited Colombo. The 
lists of commodities exportable from Ceylon to West Germany 
were revised on the basis of the trade agreement of April f, 1955. 
Ceylon is getting aid from the U.K., West Germany, the Nether- 
lands, Italy and the U.S.A. She obtained the largest number of 
experts from the Colombo Plan Technical Assistance Bureau dur- 
ing the period July 1950 — June 1957. From a total of 453 experts 
provided by the Colombo Plan, Ceylon got 219 of whom 81 were 
from the U.K., 52 from Canada, 30 from Australia, 14 from New 
Zealand, 13 from India, and 2 from Japan. Australia trained 
147 Ceylonese trainees, India 99, New Zealand 65, Canada 52 and 
Pakistan and Japan 2 each. 

On the other hand, the relations with the Soviet bloc and 
China were till 1956 less cordial and, in this, the Ceylonese foreign 
policy was different from that of India. At the Bandung Con- 
ference in 1955, Sir John Kotelawala denounced what he called 
“Communist Colonialism”. Earlier he allo^vcd the American 
Globemastcrs cari'ying French troops to Indo-China to make use 
of a Ceylon airport and declared in the Ceylon Parliament that 
“if even the devil wanted to fight Communism, I would be on his 
side”. Diplomatic relations were not established with either 
Peking or Moscow and in all conferences there was a marked 
difference between the attitude of Nehru and Kotelawala. But 
with the exit of the latter apd the advent of Mr. Bandaranaike's 
Government, the situation has been normalized. The new Prime 
Minister lost no time in seeking to cxehange diplomatic represen- 
tations w'ith Russia and China. In regard to trade Ceylon led 
by Kotelawala’s Government did not regard herself as bound by 
the U.N. Resolution of May 18, 1951, banning the supply of 
strategic materials to communist China, for, Ceylon Avas not 
yet a member of the U.N. In December 1952, she entered into a 
trade agreement with Peking under which China Avas to supply 
to Ceylon 270,000 metric tons of rice annually, in exchange for 
Ceylon supplying to China 50,000 metric tons of rubber annually, 
the price of both commodities to be negotiated annually. As a 
result of negotiations concluded on October 14, 1955, China 

agreed to purchase the rubber from Ceylon at price slightly 
higher than that quoted on the Singapore market and a new 
formula Avas arrived at for fixing rice prices. Thus Ceylon vindi- 
cated her right to sell her principal exports in the best markets 
irrespective of political considerations. But apart from Peking, 
Ceylon’s trade Avith other communist countries A\'as insignificant 
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uoulBandaranaike became Ibe Ppme Minister 

Early m 1957, a Ceylon trade mission led by Sir Claude 
Corea visited Russia and Onna and reported that “the Soviet 
leaders appear to desire gcouincly the friendship of other coun- 
tries”, ana stated that much expaoston of wade could take place 
with mutual benefit Negotiation* were started wjih the U S S R 
ftr a trade and payments agreement the like of which were 
concluded with Poland and Czechoslovakia The Government ol 
Ce>lon has, like Indtu, favoured the entry of PeopVs China in 
thr United Nation!, although on the question ofrormosa, while 
India holds the view that it is part of China and :t should go to 
China, Ceylon's view is that Formosa should be under truitee- 
ship for a penod and that the Formosans should be allowed to 
decide thcjf own future On the whole, the foreign policy of 
Ceylon has closely followed the lines of India's foreign policv, and 
hke n, IS based on the philosophy of co-e^islence and neutralism 
Bandaranaikc thus defined the two concepts to Mr H C. Tausng 
m an exclusive interview 


•'One of the methods by which conflicts ate usually soHed n 
war Yet today this is a complicated and, as always, dangerous 
soAnron To earnert/y conftmiplitc war on any scale, small or 
large, newaday* is to coutt immense destruction to mankind 1 
naturally take the line which I consider best for Ceylon As 
isolation IS no longer po«sibIe, I think it is the only feasiblt line 
for every country Ive simply consider it imperative, while 
lecognamg the diflerent points of view, to always attempt settle- 
ment fay ncgotiauon and to establish friendly relations and 
co-opeiatron Yhe peoples of the -world cannot afford to hate 
each other so much that there u any chance of n flaring up into 
war We must also realize that own « rnore important thm 
“isms” Just as it was said 'Sabbath was made for man’ and 
not cice ttTsa, we must not sacnfice roan for any “isms’ Thai 
as I Wrrsftfndit, ii the phUioply of eo-mslence, ondtl u oneef the 
essential peris jtnt'gi pshey ts ^aseJ 


“We ourselves and other Asian countries, m particular those 
recently emerged from colonial status into freedom, arc faced with 
a dual problem of converting a colonial society mto a free 
society and of doing this m the context of a world which tn itself 
has changed la the search for such a solution m this dual 
prob’em we naturallyr do not wish to bind oursehes to any parti- 
cular power bloc or ideology We wish to look about us jn 
budding a society for our country m«t rutted lo our own cenms 
and the needs of the modem world 7?vre ht thifes /.i, 

from the copifahjl IVetl or the Ceimminist £asl Thu, m 
ti the phlesophy of niulralim Oar attxlade u goverr d by thtu 
ani RfliiraJuTO « as goed a uardfor tt as anything ji 
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Jrom dishonesty or of ‘sitting on the fence’. But it is indeed forced upon 
us inexorably by the circumstances, (Eastern World, Vol. XI, 
No. 3, March 1957 p. 13). 

THE PROBLEM OF INDIANS IN CEYLON 

No sur\’cy of Ceylon’s foreign policy \vill be complete without 
a reference to the problem of Indians in Ceylon, for, it is the 
principal outstanding issue in Ceylon’s relations with India. The 
Indo-Ccylon problem, it may be pointed out, is largely a legacy 
of tlic old colonialism. It started with the opening of plantations 
or estates in tlic territory of the former Kandyan Kings by British 
capitalists some 125 years ago. The local population, which was 
Sinhalese by race and language and Buddhist by religion, occupied 
and owned the paddy lands in tire valleys of this territory, while 
it used the hills, which were covered with jungle or palna 
(thick gra'S land on the mountain tops), for the pasturing of 
cattle, the collection of fire-wood and timber, and the cultivation 
of chenas (land that is periodically cultivated) . Labour was im- 
ported from South India and housed on the estates. It tvas imported 
by foreign capitalists, with the assistance of the foreign Govern- 
ment then in power. It was accorded special privileges, some of 
tliem by statute, and Indian labourers were given facilities of 
travelling up and down between Ceylon and their homes in India. 
In course of time the Sinhalese population in the Kandyan 
villages multiplied svithout having room for expansion, for it was 
openned into its narrow' valleys by the estates. Thus “one finds 
in the valleys, cultivating their ancestral lands, the Kandyans, 
who observe their ancient traditions w'hile on the hill sides 
beuveen these valleys is a migration population of South Indian 
wage earners who observe the social traditions of South India. 
These two sections of the population do not mix, for they are 
different in religion, language, social tradition, and occupation”. 

The 1953 census of Ceylon showed that the population was 
composed as follows: 

Indigenous Population. 


Sinhalese 

... 5,621,332 

Ceylon Tamils 

908,705 

Ceylon Moors 

468,146 

Burghers 

43,916 

Malays 

28,736 

Other groups 

20,678 
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Foreign Resident* 
Indians 
Pakistanis 
Puropeans 
Others 

Total 


933,301 

5.7-19 

6,900 

11,162 

8,093,637 


Tltc Indian population, which is by Par the most numerou* 
of the foreign population, poses a problem for a number of 
reasons Firit, as we hate noted, the Indians, who for tlie 
most part provide labour on the Kandyan tea and rubber 
estates, arc alleged by Ceylon Government to “have retained 
their roots in Southern Indsa and have not assimilated into the 
otherwise Sinhalese community of the Kandyan Hills** Sir 
John Kotelawala has written bitterly about it “In most countnes 
a migrant population can be absorbed mto the indigenous 
population m one generauon In Ceylon it is still ‘Indian’ 
after three generations The tem ‘mignnt’ is, however, used m 
three senses In the hnt place, the population has been imported 
within the last hundred years In the second place, a large 
part of that population is still domiciled in South India Many 
of the families in Ceylon maintasn contact with their relatives 
in India and visit their ancestral villages every year Even 
families srhich bate been long resident in Ceylon maintain 
contact with India, so that, for instance, the young men marry 
wives from within the appropriate social groups in India In 
the third place, the population is migrant m that it is not 
attached to the sod but moves about from estate to estate 
as employment ofTers For this rcaswi even the identiRcation of 
an Indian migrant is often a matter of considerable dilTiculty 
Withm the same pro\incc, the same district, and even the same 
village area, there are thus two distinct communities, unable 
to speak each other’s language, having no social or economic 
relations wth each other, and basing in fact nothing in common 
save geographical propinquiiv ’• 

Secondly, it is argued that the Indians deprive the Ceylonese 
of employment opportunities and that, not hating developed 
any roots in Ceylon, they u c the island as ^ means of acquiring 
money which they remit to India and that all this imposes a 
substantial dram on the country’s foreign cvehange Thirdly, 
there is an important political aspect of the problem Under 
the Donoughmore Combtutma of 1931 Indians, as Bntuh 
subjects, we granted franchise on the same terms as Get Ion 
ouaens This franchise remained m force for the first elections 
held under the 1946 Coortitution • The elecfions”. Sir John 
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coinnicutSj “showed how close were the communal ties among 
the Indians. IVherc they had a majority they elected a member 
of their commtmal organi'/ation and thereby virtually disfran- 
chised ll)c Kandyans in seven constituencies. IVhcrc they were 
not in a majority they obeyed instructions of their communal 
organization to vote for a paiiicular Ceylonese candidate. It is 
believed that in 13 or 14 constituencies they secured by these 
means the election of a candidate who had only minority support 
among the Ceylonese voters. Thus a communal organization 
exclusively representing Indians affected the result in one-fifth of 
all the constituencies of Ceylon then in c.xistcncc, and communal 
scgrcg.ation of Kandyans and Indians had led to a very' difficult 
and serious problem in the Kandyan provinces.” 

To remedy this situation, an electoral law was passed in 
1949 under ^vhicll Ceylon restricted the franchise to her own 
nationals, thereby disfranchising a very large proportion of 
Indians. They Iiad no other option except to boycott the election 
of 1952. Since then, negoli-ations have continued between India 
and Ceylon for a settlement of the status of the people affected; 
In June 1953, Nehru and Dudley Senanayake discussed the 
problem at London where they had gone to Elizabeth II’s Coro- 
nation but the talks failed because Senanayake insisted on com- 
pulsory repatriation of Indian residents which naturally Nehru 
could not accept. On January 15, 1954, Sir John Kotclawala 
' brought a high level delegation to New Delhi and the talks 
resulted in what is called the Nchru-Kotclawala Pact which was 
hailed as “a gicat stride towards a fair and honourable settle- 
ment of ] ndo-Ccylon issues”. 1 his pact provided for the expedi- 
tious registration of Indians who wished to acquire Ceylon 
citizenship, but those who did not or could not register — and it 
was on this point that trouble developed later, for, the test of 
registration was unnecessarily hard — were liable to be dcportedi. 
It also provided for the suppression of illicit immigration. Ceylon 
was to draw np a register of all adult residents not on the 
electoral register. An unregistered person was to be presumed 
to be an illicit immigrant if his mother tongue was an Indian 
language. He was to be liable to deportation and the Indian 
Higli Commissioner ■was to extend all facilities for deportation, f 

But in practice the Pact failed to resolve the conflict. Ihe 
Ceylon Indians include a large proportion of persons whom 
neither country is prepared to accept as citizens. From Decem- 
ber 1953 to January 1955, Ceylon Government had rejected 
81,500 applications while accepting only 7,500 and while during 
the same period the High Commissioner had accepted 5,600 
out of 8,000 applicants. In October 1954, Kotclawala again 
met Nehru at Delhi. The two Premiers agreed that every effort 
should be made by both governments to reduce the number . of 
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Stateless persons, that Ceylon Mould expedite its rcgistraHon 
procedures and that registration of Indian and Ceylon citizens 
Mould be completed wnhin two years Negotiations were con* 
tinucd by Uandaranaikc in 1956-57 but the problem is stiU 
assailing solution For, the problem of dealing svitli unauthorized 
entnes is a grave one Many Indians have not become assimi- 
lated socially or pel tically they have imposed some strain on 
the country’s foreign exchange reserves, ana they have competed 
for cnvplo^ent at a lime v.hcn employment openings were 
limited India on the other hand, cooscom of the existence 
of Indian minorities elsewhere, and the cost of re settlement of 
the people in impoverished South cannot afford to create a 
precedent bv auihori<ing any largcscale repaimuon of the 
Indiamiinoniy in Ceylon 

THAILAND (SIAM) 

Situated m the heart of South East Asia, Siam (the name was 
changed in 1939 lo Thailand— I and of the Tree) has an area of 
ihgbtly more than 309,000 sc] nules and a population of less 
tlian 20 000 000 Thailand u the only country of South*Fail 
Asia which, by a policy of playing off one power against the 
other, was able to maintain a facade of freedom ihmughout the 
i9th century when Rritain and trance were seizing tenitones la 
that area Both the Imperialist powers agreed to have Thailand 
as a buffer between British India and French Indo-China 
Thailand had lost significant portions of its territory to the 
British in Burma and Malaya and to the French in Indo*China 
and it even suffered the division of its entire domain into res- 
pective spheres ot influence by a senes of Anglo French agreements 
which also strained its resources IVeak economic conditions 
rendered its poliucs turbulent and the economic depression of 
1929-31 fed to revolts against the King In 1944, a military 
dictatorship by Luang Pibul Song<Tain temporarily appeared 
Earlier as Pnme Minister lie had collaborated with the Japanese 
and mjanuary 1942 had dedared war oaBniaui and the USA 
In order to bind Thailand closer to Japan, the Japanese m 
1943 transferred some provinces m Burma and Malaya to her, 
and had geared the Thai economy to iheir ownneed* Japanese 
business firms took over the Thai industries and transportation 
faaliues, seized foreign owned properties and the port of Bangkok, 
and monopolized all trade 

Although the Thai Goveroment was at war wah the USA, 
a Free Thai Movement, with headquarters in the U S , orga 
mzed a feeble resisunce movement in Thailand The defeat of 
the Japanese shook the conBdciice of the Thai people in the 
Japanese sihaace aad tit the icedeirhtp ofMxrshaH Pibxil On 
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July 22, 1944, his government was overthrown and an anti- 
Japanese administration led by Nai Pridi was installed. On 
August 16, 1945, after Japan had surrendered, the Thai Govern- 
ment disclaimed the war declaration and asked for the resump- 
tion of friendly relations with the U.S. and the U.N, The 
TJ.S.A. at once responded warmly and advocated the policy of 
forgiveness. On January 1, 1946, Siam concluded peace with 
Britain and promised to adjust war claims and deliver 1,500,000 
tons of rice free of charge. Siam (Thailand had been renamed 
Siam in 1945 in a burst of national humility) settled its pro- 
blems with China and France and after mending her fences tvith 
the Soviet Union (with which diplomatic relations had been 
suspended for a long time) was admitted to the U.N. on April 
29. 1947 as the 55th member. In 1947 Marshall Pibul manag- 
ed to escape trial as collaborator, again seized control of the 
government and restored the name of Thailand. 

The three basic problems of Thailand have been political 
stability, economic prosperity and security. Like other Asian 
countries Thai economy is backward and rural and needs in- 
dustrial transformation. Economic struggle and internal struggle 
among the military and civilian liberals for effective control of 
the Government have been regular features of Thai politics since 
1 945. Her rice surpluses were used to relieve famine and hunger 
in South-East Asia and the U.S.A. got oflf to a good start with 
Thailand by obliging Britain to pay for 1,500,000 tons of rice 
delivered by Thailand. The anti-communist policies of Songgram 
have earned a fund of goodwill in the U.S. A. In 1950, he 
dispatched a small expeditionary force to fight on the side of 
the U.N. in Korea and in return obtained lavish economic aid 
from the U S.A., the World Bank and the U.N. which has 
not always been used economically and part of which has passed 
in private pockets. These policies, of course, antagonized the 
Chinese and the Communist world. The Communists from 
Malaya and Indo-China threatened Thailand in their thrust 
toward Laos and Cambodia. Thailand at once appealed to the 
U.N. for an observation team to report any spread of aggression 
from Indo-China. 

The problem of security rests on geographical configuration. 
In contrast to the insular Philippines and Indonesian Republic, 
Thailand is critically located for any communist activity in 
South-East Asia. “With Communist China pressing close on the 
north, with the vulnerable states of Laos, Cambodia and South 
Vietnam sharing her eastern borders, and with an uncommitted 
Burma to the west, Thailand understandably feels exposed and 
threatened”. - She was even more security conscious as a result 
of the Viet Minh thrust into Laos and Cambodia early in 1953, 
the establishment of a “Thai Autonomous People’s Government in 
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South China announced by the Chinese Communiits in ^nuary 
\953 and ihe (lUh column potcntiAl of 3,000 OoO overseas Cnmcic 
wuhin her borders All these factors drove Thnibnd m the 
SEATO ard m ide her a vviUms recipient of 13 S military aid ami 
econom c assntance Thailand js 'vInj a close supporter of the 
UN At one time Thai Burnie«e relations were verv unhappy 
In I7t.7 ihe Burmese had sacked the Thu capital Avuthta The 
British colonial rulers dehheratcly kepi up the anti-Bunnese 
feeling among the Thais m order to prevent undcrstandinS and ^ 
friendship betw een the Bmmese and the I hats T uropcan writcrt 
on Burma and Siam tended to give undue emphasis on the sick 
of Ayuthia and only recently, with the waning of colonial rule 
in South La*t A*ia has »l hKn possible for the Thais to for{ ct 
Ayuthia and clasp the hand of friendship held out hv the 
Burmese In order to augment her security Thailand ha« also 
been advocating the idea of affiliation with Laos and Cambodia 
Although never a colony, Thai nationalism has been fairly 
intense though it has antecedents different horn those m other 
Asian countnw The country could not escape the political 'tnd 
psychological effects of colonialism m neighbouring states The 
continual threats of political encroachments by Britain and 
France “helped mould Thai national unity” The institution 
of monarchy has also been a great unifying factor to which all 
Thais are bound together byloialty Again, Thailand haslets 
ethnic cultural and linguistic diversity than other South Fast < 
Asian states Finally, the Japanese occupat on aho roused Thai 
nationabsm 

We have referred to the polilcal instability of Thailand 
Throughout the period up to 1951, Thai politics was turbulent 
The relatively high degree of political siabiUlv which Thailand 
had enjoyed under the leadership of Marshall Pibul Songgram 
since the coup of November 1951 and ihe subsequent election 
in February 1952 was shaken by events in I9a7 Important 
developments during 1937 included ageneral elecuonm February, 
the dec! iration of a state of emergency in March the dismteg 
ration of the Sen Manangasila (the Toain government political 
party since 1955} the overihrow of Pibul’s government in Septem- 
ber by the Commandcr-m C^icf of the Army and theMinister fur 
Defeuce, MatvhaU Sant Thatiarat and a further general election 
la December 19 d 7 which led to the formation of the prc'cnt 
go ernment headed by iacutcoant GencralThanora KiUikachorn 
At. present. Thailand w a constitutional thonaicln wnh a Ccrannl 
of Ministers (Cabinet) and a Unicameral Parliament These 
pohUcal changes, however did not involve any change iti 
foreign policy All political leaders throughout the crisis lO 
1957 favoured ITiaifand’s close co operation with the US and 
continued membership ot SEATO In November 1957 in an 
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s\Bes, and the solemn declarations that were the product of wot 
necessity had nothing to sustain them once the i\ar was over The 
pattern of discussions on di^,armameiit hccame stereotyped Every 
meeting became a circus show in which national views were paraded, 
charges and counter charges were burled on each other, and the 
cold war was waged wth full fury ,In regard to the atomic wca* 
pons the USA proposed the sooUed Bowh Plan (after Bernard 
M Baruch) on June 14, 1946 providing for the creation of an 
International Atomic Development Authority, to which would 
be entrusted all phases of the development and use of atomic energy 
with managerial control of potentially dangerous atomic energy 
activities and power to control, inspect, and licence all other atomic 
activiUcs It was proposed that once an adequate system of con« 
trol was agreed upon, manufacture of atomic bombs would stop, 
existing bombs would be disposed of, and the authority would 
be in po'session of full information for the production of atomic 
energy On the other hand, the U S S R on June 19 proposed 
a convention banning the atomic weapons and destruction of all 
stocks of atomic weapons (m those days an Amcncan monopoly) 
within a period of 3 months after its adopuon This was to be 
followed by an international inspection wihich would rule out the 
possibility of direct international interference m the domestic affairs 
of a state Nett year, on June U, 1947, the Soviet Union ela- 
borated the proposals further and endorsed the concept of in 
international Control Conunission within the framework of the 
U N Secvinty Counal where the veto would apply This the 
Western powers vehemently opposed. The stalemate was com- 
plete On May 17, 1948, the control committee of the A.E C in 
Its third report stated that it had rearhed an impasse and blamed 
the Soviet Union for having sabotaged the majority’s atoimc control 
plan 


On October 2, 1948 the USSR slightly modified its position 
proposed that there should be a "simultaneous” enforcement 
of proIiibiUon and mtcmaUonal control, and that the AEG 
should resume its work However, what spcafic measures of inter- 
muonal control were envisaged by the USSR was not clear 
was It n»de clear as to howr such measures could effectively 
m introduced "simultaneously” with prohibition it they had not 
wen worked out in detail m advance On October 19, however, 
the UesternTOwen agreed to revive the suspended A E C , but on 
October 20, the U N Bolittcal Committee rejected the Soviet 
proposals of October 2, and on November 4 the General Assembly 
approved the plan of the Western powen Under this plan an 
n emauonal agency would control the production of atomic energy 
»,!. grant licences to statrs to set up atornic under- 

. peaceful purposes, and inspect the tcmtoncs of aft 
n to prevent and detect secret producuon of atomic energy 
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and otlier violations of the agreed plan. The Soviet bloc, quite 
naturally, voted against the plan, holding that it would give the 
international control agency arbitrary control over the life and 
■development of other states — an objection which reflected tlie Soviet 
suspicion of the West. 

In spite of this setback, the A.E. C. resumed its meetings on 
February 18, 1949, after nine months. On February 25 the 
U.S.S.R. renewed its old proposals without any important change. 
The whole business became extremely dreary. The A.E.G. after 
tw'o dozen formal sessions and hundreds of committee meetings 
voted 9 to 2 on July 29, with the U.S.S.R. and the Soviet Ukraine 
opposing, to call off its negotiations on the international control of 
atomic energy “until such time as the sponsoring powers have re- 
ported that there exists a basis for agreement”. 

■On September 23, 1949 Truman disclosed that an atomic ex- 
plosion had taken place in the U.S.S.R. The U.S. monopoly of 
atomic weapons was no more. This event did not bring about 
any material change at that time although it went a long way in 
softening down the rigid attitude of the Western powers in later 
years. So, on Novem&r 23 the General Assembly voted 49 to 5 (the 
.Soviet bloc opposing) the majority plan. This was followed by the 
“Essentials of Peace” resolution of the General Assembly on Decem- 
ber 1 under which members pledged themselves to settle interna- 
tional disputes by peaceful means and to seek international control 
of armaments. 

With the turn of the year, the Soviet Union had taken up the 
question of representation of the People’s Republic of China in the 
tJ.N. A Soviet move to unseat Ghiang Kai-shek’s representative 
having failed, the U.S.S.R. withdrew from the U.N. organs in- 
cluding the A.E.G. The developments of the Korean War after 
June 25, 1950, however, brought back the U.S.S.R. to the U.N. 
The Soviet reply to the Western move (e.g. Essentials of Peace) 
was to convene a Peace Conference on March 19, 1950 at Stock- 
holm where the Stockholm Resolution was adopted. The resolu- 
tion demanded prohibition and strict international control of the 
atom bomb and the condemnation as a war criminal of the first 
government to use atomic weapons. This, then, is the story of 
the A.E.G. upto 1950. 

We have noted that in February 1947, a Commission on 
Conventional Arniametiis had been created. A fimiJar deadlock 
ensued there too. IT the Western powers proposed that disarma- 
ment should be preceded by disclosures of the existing military 
strength by all countries and establishment of an effective system of 
verification and disclosure, the U.S.S.R. condemned the proposed 
census as a camouflage for spying activities and proposed an all- 
round reduction of existing armed forces by onc-third. On 
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August 12, 1948 the C G A recommendwt the pnnaplcs for a system 

for regulating and reducing armaments and armed forces, It 

was proposed that ail states havit^ substantial military forew 

must adhere to the system of control But the real troubl e developed 
on November 19 when the Assembly recommended that the becunty 

Coun^ take up tbc^o^stion -->^1 census On rcbruary 10, 

15ft ThTCou^I advased the C CA to gather and venfy military 
data from all U N members TTie_c|i«inbc«vcen_the_\^Ktem 
jwisers an d the USSR was widening The latter reacteo sha rply 
'to"ihe sugge^lioil "Of iirtiu (TiULuil — On J dlV 7 h ranee proposed the 

^ejticjn 6t an iTgency Ite^ ol tSe veto to plan ^world wide CTnsva 

'o f non atomic wcapom and armed forces T his was vetoed by^ e 
S R. on CJctobcr ll 


Undeterred, the General Assembly on December 5 (with the 
Soviet bloc opposing), asked the Security Counal to continue 
study of means to regulate the world's armed forces and convcntioiwl 
armaments The Soviet reply was given on October 23, 1950 
•when they proposed “the strengthening of peace" resolution em- 
bodying the demands of Stockholm Resolution It was also pn>* 
posed that the 5 Great powers enter a peace pact and as a firrt 
step toward disarmament reduce their armed forces by oac-third 
within one year At that lime the Western pevsers were increasing 
their armies to strengthen the NATO and the proposals to reduce 
armed forces were, therefore, bound to fail The Soviet reaoluuoti 
was rejected by the Assembly on October 30, 1 950 Ijkc the A£C» 
the C CA had completely stalemated 

New Approach, 1950 OnOctobcr24, 1950 Truman suggested 
a new approach by merging the work ofiheAEC and the 
CCA It took the world full 5 years to realize that any successful 
plan for disarmament must include all kinds of weapons Truman 
suggested that it must be based on unanimous agreement and on 
'Safeguard, which will ensure the compliance by all nations Hie 
safeguards, he argued, must be adequate to give mimediate v 


mug of any threatened violation, that disarmamenfroust be policed 
continuously and thoroughly, and that it must've founded upon fir 


, duponfiree 

and open interchange of infomiaUon acro's national borders In 
pursuance of this bne of thought and to meet the Soviet peace 
Mopaganda, the Assembly adopted the so-called “Peace Through 
Deeds” Resolution on March 14. 1951 This same idea of peace 
though deeds was eiaboratefi jn the 6th session of the General 
Assembly in November 1951 when Dean Acheson presented a 
dnami^ent plan jointly sponsored bv Britain, Irance and the 
^Umted States Under this plan the U N was to get ready an 
inventoipr of cvisung armaments, including atom bombs The 
natioi^ inventories of all anned forces and armaments were to be 
checked and verified in e4dL country by inspectors who would 
rk under the U N Secondly, the plan suggested that there should 
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be some 'Criteria for the balanced reduction of armaments and 
armed forces of each country. Finally, the plan proposed a con- 
tinuous U. N. inspection to make certain that each nation complied. 
Dean Acheson introducing this plan challenged the Soviet Union 
to translate peace talk in deeds. “The record of the past year”, 
he said, “doesn’t reveal a single action — and I am talking about 
action, not words — by the Soviet Union that indicates that it is 
willing to co-operate with the rest of the world in abating the 
tensions and dangers of war”. 

This plan was in a way an improvement on the previous Wes- 
tern stand for it included atomic weapons in an arms census and it 
treated the reduction of both conventional and atomic armaments 
as a single problem. Within 10 hours tlie U.S.S.R. rejected this 
plan. Vyshinsky denounced it as “spurious” and styled it as “dead 
mouse”. “I could hardly sleep all night last night”, he said, 
“after having read that speech. I could not sleep because I kept 
laughing”, ^e, then, proposed his otvn plan providing for a 
Disarmament Conference, prohibition of the atmn ic bomb, but 
wthout inspection, and the oltLone-thirdTedOctidn brarinaments 
\vhich the West had previously :^ected since it would — le ave un - 
" changed the Russian preponderance of strength o^r the West^ 
Iff the view of the vVestern statesmen this plan, if accepted, would 
disarm the West without similar disarmament be hin d the Iro n 
t Curtaim The Canadian ^cretary ot state tor fistefrai Atiairs 
called it the “same old record as before, only somewhat more 
scratchy this time”. The U.S. delegate commented: “Old 
claims, old misrepresentations, old charges and old proposals”. 
On January 11, 1952, Truman’s suggestion of October 24, 1950 
was implemented and the Assembly voted to establish a single 
Disarmament Commission to replace the A.E.G. and the G.C.A. , 

The Disarmament Commission was to be composed of 
the members of the Security Council plus Canada. It was directed 
to prepare draft proposals to be embodied in a treaty or treaties 
for submission to a conference of all states. The Commission, 
was convened for the first time on February 4, 1952 and the same 
day it set up 2 committees, one to deal with the regulation of all 
armaments and armed forces and the other to deal ivith disclosures 
and verification of all armaments, including atomic armaments, 
and of all armed forces. 

The conflict in essentials that broke down the A.E.C. and the 
G.C.A. also afflicted the Disarmament Commission (D.G.). A 
week after the D.G. had been set up, the General Assembly transmit- 
ted to it thc'.revised proposals of the U.S.S.R. on atomic and con- 
ventional armaments. The proposals included prohibition of 
nuclear weapons and the establishment of international control 
over enforcement, with instructions to tire D.G. to prepare, not 
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later than June I, 1952, a draft contention providing measures for 
implementing Totheseptopo8aU(submittedtotheD C on January 
19, 1952) the Umted States replied on April 5, 1952 by proposmg 
“Progresnve md Continuous Disdosurc and Verification of Armed 
Forces and Armaments” Tlic U S proposals dealt -with the prob- 
lem of advance warning against violations and methods for verifi- 
cation, including aerial surveys and ground inspection ^ The 
Soviet representative on the D G objected to the proposed system 
of inspection and to the phasing of atomic disclosures He proposed 
(on Apni S) that the prohibition of weapons of mass destruction and 
the establishment of control should come into effect simultaneously, 
and that continuous inspection be undertaken by an intemational 
control organ but without interfctcnce in domestic affairs of states 


There was, in fact, no sincere effort on the part of the Western 
Powers to harmonize the goals of disarmament vvith the national 
independence of States Majontanamsm in international rela- 

f tions may well spell tyranny for the inajontv of simple and innocent 
ils Every time the U S A proposed cffectiv e mtcrnatianal control 
leme, the USSR took the posiuon that international control 
gan should not become an instrument of inierfcrence in domestic 
stters In this the majority of the Asian-Afncan states agreed 
ch the USSR On April 2f, the USA introduced in the 
9 ® Jhe “f ssenual Pnnaplesof aDisannament Programme” under 
s^hich armed forces and annaments should be reduced to such & 
ptatit that no state would be in a position to start a war or to under- 
* e * preparations for war without the previous knowledge 

of other states or be m a position to commit any act of physical 
agression against any other state In addition, the U S also 
'✓repeated their proposal of an effective international system of dis- 
aoiure and verification of all armed forces and armaments (m- 
'CiuUing atomic armaments) and internauonal control 
. . to reduce the armed forces was further 

U s A , the U K. ttnd France 
iZSI.™ ’’tT' c<!nta,„„g a »otling fotmnla for numencal 
hmlaBon of all amed forccj Thu fonnula sumated a basis of 
Jf ■* of betwerSe and one and 

rf *e S- ffacL"" Tthe amed fotce. 

and^ OOO^A.-v. r Vi,® tt^ ^ CSiina, and between 700,000 
SveTS ^ "I «'■« states wiold 

tupplememcd 't specifi^ vanous safeguards and was 

on August 12 as tnisch 

W«erpoi;„" nuts’s Unrcaltsuc Same day .be 3 
confetcnce in order tr. « . “«dmg of a 5-powcr disarmament 

forces, tvpel a“d distribution of armed 

vpes and quantifie, of armament, ehmination of major 
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weapons adaptable to mass destruction, and the effective interna- 
tional control of atomic energy. On August 29, Malik rejected 
this proposal as ill-conceived and premature.^ 

sOn November 1, 1952 the U.S.A, and on August 12, 1953 
the XJ.S.S.R. tested the first hydrogen bombs which were many 
times more destructive than the existing ones.^ The movement 
of Disarmament acquired fresh urgency but politicians and milita- 
rists were yet exhibiting their bankruptc y. Hdwev^ the back- 
"ward areas were clamouring for less expenditure on arms and for 
more aid for their economic reconstruction. .On December 8, 
1953 in a speech before the U.N. General Assembly, Eisenhower 
proposed an Atoms for Peace plan for the international develop- 
ment of the peaceful uses of atomic energy. Under this plan the 
nations principally concerned would make joint contributions 
from their stockpiles of normal uranium and fissionable materials 
to an 'International Atomic Energy Agency to be set up under the 
aegis of the U.N. The experts would be mobilized to apply atomic 
energy to the needs of agriculture, medicine and otlier peaceful 
activities, including the provision of abundant electrical energy 
in the power-starved areas of the world. At the same time the 
major powers agreed to start high level talks on atomic controls, 
[dn D.G. th e Sovie t Union’s, demand Jq_ include , Communist 
V Ghina, India and Cze choslovakia i n the talks was rejected, 

On May 2, 1954 the South-East Asian Powers meeting at 
Colombo supported the efforts of the Disarmament Commission 
to bring about the elimination and prohibition of hydrogen bombs. 
Public opinion, in Asia p articularly., w as .in. favn ur nf npssntin n.nf 
atomic e x periments and uti lisation of nuclear energy for peaceful 
construction. The Soviet Union took the view that unless atomic 
weapons were prohibited, it would not take part in the international 
atomic energy pool proposed by Eisenhower. To break tins dead- 
lock the D.G. sub-committee consisting of Canada, France, the 
U.S.S.R., the U.K., and the U.S. met in London on May 13, 
1954. After preliminary exchange of views, on June 11, the 
Western powers proposed a disarmament programme which rvould 
prohibit the use of nuclear weapons except in defence against 
aggression, and would freeze all military expenditure and man- 
power at the December 1953 levels. A treaty was envisaged which 
would essentially provide for the prohibition of the manufacture 
and use of nuclear weapons, for the diversion of existing military 
stocks and for the establishment of a control organ to supervise 
obsers'ance of the treaty. A detailed plan for the timing of tire 
introduction of these reductions, prohibitions and control was 
presented. 

These proposals, as usual, were rejected by the U.S.S.R. _ It 
submitted new proposals of its own which added to the previous 
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Soviet position jugRtstiora for an mternatioml .cowtal to 
carry out inspecuon on a continuing barii wth out the ri gnt to 
Interfere in the domestic afTairs^ofSlate* Tliis the ^V'estem powr* 
tejectetf' TKe D^, tStrefotc, completely failed to break the 
ciglit year oid deadlock In thii background the Totomac 'Declara* 
tion of June 29. issued by I isenhower and Churchill fromAVasbinj* 
ton, did not inspire or eneourvgt arwbody. 

The situation^ hotscNcr, improved a hide wih the conclusion 
of the irucc in Indo-Chma on Juh 21, 1931 At'CcVUlcrtheD C 
.unanimously agreed to submit for constdcratio n India's TrtOTVS al 
Ifor an inicnm “standstill tgreement on nuclcar'’ctplosions ubout 
jwiitch opinion in India tsas strongly asserting) and full publicity 
jof the extent of destnictivc power and Vnovm effects of these 
veapons’ Tlie DC, however, could not reach an agrccnjcnt 
and adjourned 

On September 39, 1931 the U S S K presented a nciv draft 
resolution on duarmament to the General Assembly, based on the 
Anglo'Freneh proposals of June 1951 For the fiot-time the U S 
SRv accented die annaol e of inspection and' mtematon^conu o^ 
l^lVciicm renresenlauscs expressed tatisfacuon On October 22 
the U 9 S R. joined the IVestcm powcrt in ipomonnj a resolution 
in the tub-cotamittee of the DC calling for a nesv nttempt to 
achieve disarmament and the prohibition of nuclear sreapons 
In a hopeful atmosphere, on November 4, the Assembly, by » una- 
nimous resolution, adopted recommendations on further effotu to 
seek an acceptable solution of the disannamenc problem by means 
of an international convention embodying the sanous propotsls 
for (a) reduction, (4) mohibition, (r) inspection, (rf) and mlcmauonal 
control, Gradually the statesmen appcircd to be ctTmipg cJtwer and 
have a lotA on each other wth a view to understanding different 
points of view There was more uUt of peace now The cold 
ivar sceraM to be receding a little On febniary 25, 1935 the 
I ivc-Nation Disarmament Sub-Commitice (USA.UK.'USSR, 
Trance, and Canada) resumed ns meeungs On March 8, 
the four Western powers presented to the sub-commiltce a joint 
resolution calling for a treaty to prohibit \i« of atomic weaponi 
except in defence against araression The resolution recommended 
that me treaty provide that all states poMcssmg nuclear weapons 
“ prohibited (m accordance with the terms 
or the u N Charter) irom the use of such weapons except in 
^ ag^nst agression, pending the total prohibition 
suchweapons Ibe treaty svas also toprovidefor total prolubi- 
for a major reduction m arm^d forces and 
cstablMhnient of a e«>ntTo\ organ to gnararv- 
conditKw On the one hind, tlTe West 
conirrd ol arms and, on the other, 
ence of Western Cuiope and its contribution to the 
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NATO, the German Federal Republic was being asked to raise 
12 divisions. . 

Taking full advantage of this situation, on March 18 the 
Soviet Union proposed a plan for disarmament containing a provi- 
sion prohibiting increase in armed forces or military appropria- 
tions beyond the level of January 1, 1955. This plan thus resemb- 
led the one which had been jointly sponsored by Britain and France 
on June 11, 1954 (freezing all military expenditure and manpower 
at the December 1953 levels). But the net effect of the acceptance 
of the Russian proposals would have been that the German Federal 
Republic would have been prevented from raising the projected 12 
Divisions. The Russian proposals were, therefore, received coldly 
by the Western powers., Wlien the Sub-Conunittee began 
discussing levels of armed forces on 22nd March 1 955, Mr. Gromyko 
revived the old Soviet proposal for a flat one-third cut in the forces 
of all major states. ^On March 29, tlie _AnglQ-Fj:Rn.ch representa- 
ti ves made a counter-p ro^ p osal .that the armies of the five major 
powers should be reduped from one to one and a half million men 
for the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R. and China and 650,000 for France and 
the U.K. After some patient negotiations, the Soviet Union 
accepted these figures and an important step forward was taken. 

An interesting compromise was struck between the Western 
powers and the U.S.S.R. on tire question of timings of proliibiting 
the use of nuclear weapons. On this question the U.S.S.R. had 
originally proposed that steps to eliminate nuclear stocks should 
be taken after 50% of the reductions of conventional armed forces 
and armaments had taken place. The Anglo-French position in 
1954 was that these steps should be taken when these reductions had 
been completed, pn April 19, 1955 the Anglo-French representa- 
tives to the D.C. in their new proposals recommended that a draft 
disarmament treaty should include provision for complete prohibi- 
tion and elimination of nuclear weapons to begin after 75% of 
reductions in Conventional forces bad been achieved,. These 
proposals, therefore, met the Soviet Union half-way. The Soviet 
Union, therefore, accepted the proposal on May 10, 1955, and 
the levels 'of reduction of arms as proposed by the Western powers 
on March 29, 1955. The old one- third cut proposal was thus 
abandoned by the Soviet Union and another step forward was 
taken. 

However, while the Soviet Union accepted the 75% proposal 
and the levels of reductions as suggested by the Western powers, 
there still remained wide differences. \On May 10. 1955 the. 
Soviet Union also called for an internatiqnal control agency , u^th 
inspectors chosen on an international basis, inspectors to establish 
control posts in big ports, railway junctions, motor roads and aero- 
dromes. They also demanded dismantling of all foreign bases 
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and a ban nn nuclear weapons testing TbiJ last was the cme of 
mauet On the one (sand, siniess tKttc is a complete ban 
on nuclear weapons and a total eliromation of siocltpdcs there 
vrauli be no confidence betwen nations, on the other hand 
there u no scjcnufic method %<t by vfluch one could know where 
atomic weapons are stodcpilcd In the absence of such rntthods, 
disarmament may remain a fake It becomo, therefore, ntal that 
eminent sacntisis should dm clop the methods by whidi concealed 1 
nuclear weapons and tnaietiaU may be detected (Thus just 
when agreement had been reached between the West and the 
USSR- on the questions of level* of reducuon of armed forces 
and annamenls and the timing of disarmament in general and 
nuclear duirmament m particular, problem of discoixrmg 
con(;ca lrd wrapons-pteseated ^fpkA^lQl^tlC^^ On July 18, ISoh, 
the summit talks between Eisenhower, Ihil^mn, Eden and 
Faure began at Genesa and mtematitmai tension continued to 
recede 

fn order to overcome the difficult} just pointed out and ^n 
the hopeful atmosphere at the summit talw, tuenhower prepcero 
that the USA and the U S S R. should call for an exchange of 
blueprints on military tnfonnation between ihr Umied States and 
the U 5 5 R. to be senfied by mutual aenal leconiuissance v a 
“beginrung’* for a compethensUe and eJIeciivc sssten of inspection 
and disarmament / Other heads of stain agreed to sludy tne pro- 
posal* with the eamntnets that Oiey dnerved In the meantime * 
the head* recommended that DC Sub*Cc>mmitlee which had 
suspended its work on June 1, pending the suminit talks, resume 
its meetings m New York on August 29 

>Vhen the Sub-Committee met on August 29, the detaib of 
Eisetihowcc's Inspection Pian were gnen b*, the U S represents* 
tJies 0*1 the !*c of Sentyrofaer the Soi-iet feprMenu^ ie detailed 
his ptopoMds providing for fo) atmed fortes’ of the A., the 
USSR., and Commiunut Ciuna to be cut from I to 1 1 milbon 
men, with lower levels for other states, ^6) a ban on the use ta nu dear 
weapons when 75%or these cut* bad been completed, (c) a total ban 
on and the destiMruon of atom bombs wnen the remaining 25% 
had been cut, (d}a Western promise to use atomic W’capon* in the 
mtenm only in cases defined as aggression bv the Security Couftcii, 
and (r) an immediate end to atomic t«ts After patient corres- 
pondence, o n Sep tember IS, 1955 Bulganin in a letter to Eisenhower 
accept^ m jmiKptc tHc Eiscnhower plmiVfor an exchange of 
j^tary Tilueprmts and mutual inspection of arms installa tions 
This covered, by iar the broadest area of agreement among the 
two majoi powers For the first ume namr-callmg and vjtupcra- 
uon were given up MoJofov called the Eisenhower Plan as “an 
^xessMan os a sincere desire” to stake progress toward disarma ment. 

'j atasaesv expressed satisfaction over “a real improvement in the 
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climate of discussion and the exchange of views on facts as they 
exist in the world”. Eisenhower and Bulganin now evolved what 
can be calle d diplomacy bv le tters, and this was symbolic of the new 
attitudes. On October 7, 1955, the Sub-Committee of the D.C. 
unanimously approved its report, submitted it to the Disarmament 
Commission, and recessed in view of the approaching meeting of 
the Big Four Foreign Ministers at Geneva. On October 11 
Eisenhower, in reply to Bulganin’s letter of September 19, offered 
to accept the U.S.S.R. Plan for ground inspection team at key 
military concentration points in the U.S.S.R. . and the U.S.A., 
if the former accepted his plan for exchanging military blueprints 
and aerial reconnaissance rights. The two plans w ere finally 
approved bv the Gener al Assembly— oiLJDecember 1,6. — J.953. 
Earlier on December 3, the Assembly had unanimously resolved 
to establish an International Committee on Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy and a 15-member scientific committee to collect, 
evaluate, and disseminate information on the effects of atomic 
radiation. 

On January 23, 1956 the D.C. agreed to ask its Sub- Committee 
to resume its work to strike out further areas of agreement on the 
question of control and inspection of armaments. On March 6 
Eisenhower, in another letter to Bulganin, assured tliat “the U.S. 
would be prepared to work out with other nations suitable and 
safeguarded arrangements so tliat future production of fissionable 
materials anywhere in the world no longer be used to increase 
the stockpiles of explosive weapons”. On March 19 the D.C. Sub- 
Committee resumed its work in London. 

In this series of the Sub-Committee meetings a revised Angln, 
French Plan .was submit ted. This Plan proidded for a ban on 
the use of nuclear weapons except in defence against aggression. It 
provided for disarmament in three stageSw > In the first stage, on the 
conclusion of a Disarmament treaty, all states would stand prohibi- 
ted from using nuclear weapons except in defence against 
aggression, and initial steps in control, inspection and reductions 
would be taken. In the second stage, limitation of nuclear test 
explosion would come into effect, the Five Powers would complete 
the fiist half of agreed redictions and a proportion of the savings 
would be allocated to the development of under-developed areas. 
Jn the third stage, the second half of agreed reductions would be 
completed, nuclear test explosions for military uses would be prohi- 
bited, and nuclear explosions for peaceful uses might take place 
mider control and subject to the approval of an international 
scientific committee,. On 27th March, Gromyko agreed^ tliat 
the control organization should be formed and established in the 
countries in which it would have to function before the processes 
of disarmament began. 

48 IR II 
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The Ar^8 of Disagreement, 195B Inipiteof this agreement, 
U\c broadest since 1915, some important differences remained 
//’The first major difference l^as with regard to the _ _pQw«^ 
'T to be give n to the control or^nizato n, Under the Soviet Plan 
'tricigehts'ot'the conit'ol'ortaiumuon wuW only make recommenda- 
tioTO, and beCdtt a Govcmmient irv brcaicK of the treaty could even 
be called upon to stop ihebrcaches tlicrc roust be a dcasion of the 
Security Council, where the veto operates The Western Powers, 
on the other hand, would give the a^nts of the control organiza- 
tion certain righ ts of en<brccnicni So that the effective fanctionmg 
of control Would not be hamsirung by the veto 
^ Secondly, whereas the Soviet Plan provided for the automatic 
^ carrying out of the process of disarmament irrespective of whether 
the control organization functioned effectively or not, under the 
Western plan actual disarmament must bt condition^ upon the 
effccuvc functionirg of the control organization 

Thirdly, whereas the last Soviet proposab did not dca, with 
nudear disarmament, the West msuted on indudmg it m a general 
disarmament agreemenL 

Fourthly , there were some differences on the question of leveb 
of oatweoMofial forces Whereis theU S view was that the level 
at the end of the first phase of disarmament should be 2} million 
each for the USSR and the USA, the Sowtt view was that the 
levd should be I J million at the end of the whole process of conven- 
tional disannament 


Finally, there wss the difference in ap proach The So itt 
approach, on the whole, now seeing to be that outstand ng pohticd 
problems like that of Gemianv, Taiwan, and Chinese representa- 
tion should besetcled first if disarmament w.s to be lasting and real 
The Western point of wcw was that a disarmament agreement would, 
of Itself, help to reduce tension and that the two proceSiCs of security 
and settlement of disputes and d'sarmamcnt C5u’d continue 
panpas'u. 


The Duarmament Sub Committee continued its meetings 
until Kfay, 1956 The USA pr*seotcd its working paper on 
April 3 for the first phase of a romprcbcmivc dii-irmament but 
once again no agrerment could be reached At the final meeting 
of the Sub Committee, Canada, Trance, tlie U K. and the USA 
mad'- a joint declaration of the ptmaplcs of a disarmament 
programme They were (I\ the progranime sliould proceed 
with the setuement of raojar political problems, 
(2) effective mlernationat control, (3) stopping of stock piles of 
nuclear weapons at an ajipn^te stage, (Fla strong control 
organizition providing agamst major surpwe atti^, (5) pre- 
iimmary demonstrattoni of inspectmn methods on a limited scale. 
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and (6) supervision of disarmament if a major state failed to 
carry out its obligations or if a threat to peace occurred. 

After this failure, the D.G. met in July 1956. The only 
result was that it adopted by ten to one (Soviet Union) with one 
abstention (Y ugoslavia) a resolution sponsored by Peru requesting 
tlie members of the Sub-Committee to study the various 
proposals made to the D.G. and report back to the commission. 
Onjuly 6, 1956, Bulganin had addressed notes to Canada, France, 
West Germany, Italy, Turkey, the U.K. and the U.S.A. pointing 
out tire Soviet declaration made on May 14, 1956 Aat the 
Soviet armed force would be reduced by 1,200,000 men by 
May 1, 1957. Without permitting verification of these reductions 
by an international authority, he asked other powers to follow 
suit. The Western Powers replied that international supervisory 
mechanisms and controls were needed to encourage greater 
reductions. Eisenhower reminded Bulganin that he had rejected 
the U.S. proposal for mutual aerial inspection and exchange of 
military information made in July 1955 at the Summit Conference. 
On September 1 1, Bulganin reiterated the Soviet rejection of mutual 
aerial reconnaissance. 

Fresh Proposals, November 1956. Qn November 17, the 
U.S.S.R. made fresh proposals of a disarmament treaty; (1) 
Witliin two years the forces of Russia, China and the U.S.A. be 
reduced to a level between 1,000,000 and 1,500,000; those of 
France and the U.K. to 650,000; and those of other states to 
150,000 — 200,000. As a first step, armed forces be reduced to 
2'5 million and 750,000 respectively. (2) Test explosions of 
nuclear weapons be discontinued forthwith and within a specified 
period the production of nuclear weapons should cease, their use 
prohibited and existing stockpiles be destroyed. (3) The army of 
Big Four in Germany be reduced by one-third during 1957. 
(4) During 1957 armies of Britain, U.S.A., and France stationed 
in the N.A.T.O. countries be cut down and tire Soviet forces in 
the Warsaw Treaty countries be reduced. (5) Liquidation of 
bases in foreign countries. (5) Reduction in military expenditure. 
(7) A strict and effective international control system to supervise 
tliese arrangements. 

Towards the end of 1956 the D.G. sent its report to the 
General Assembly and the Security Council. The First Com- 
mittee of the Assembly discussed disarmament from January 14 to 
25, 1957. After discussing 5 draft resolutions, it adopted a 
resolution recommending that the D.G. and its Sub-Committee 
give prompt attention to the various proposals and prepare a 
progress report by August 1, 1957. This resolution was passed 
by the Assembly on February 14, 1957. March 25, die British 
Prime Minister and U.S. President in the Bermuda communique 
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declared that "m thft absence qI[ more general nuclear control 
a^rcetr'cnts, an agreement on hnijtation of tests could not be 
effectively enforced for tedmicaJ reasons, nor could breaches of 
n be surely detected” Hovkcver, they announced that the world 
conduct tests m such a manner "as should ieep world radiation 
horn nsing to more than a small fraction of the Jcsels that 
might be hazardous'* and that “they would be willing to register 
with the Xl N adv«snce notice of their intention to conduct future 
tests and to petnut htniled mtcmational observation of such tests 
iT the Soviet "Umon would do the same ' 


hfeannhile, the Disirmanirnt Suh-Comzniuec bad met in 
London on March 18, and it continned its mceUngs till Septem- 
ber 6, 1957 It IS needless to wade through several workmg 
papers and memoranda which svere submitted and discussed 
In broad terms we may note that on Apnl 12, Stassen outlined 
proposals for international control, and on April 30, the Soviet 
representative unfolded h» plan covering force lescU, comcntional 
armaments, control measures, prohibition of use of nuclear 
weapons and Cessation of tests, abolition of foreign bases, ocrial 
inspection, and war propaganda On Mav 6, the Brnwh 
tnwnorandum was submitted propormg, inter alia, the 
cessation of all nuclear test explosions following the 
prohibition of the production of fissionable mutenals for weapons 
purposes as pirt of agineral disarmament agreement The 
UK proposals were supported by Csnada, Trance and the 
USA, but the 5iov«et repre«entau\c contended that there 
should be a prohibiuon or a temporary Lessauon of tests as an 
immediate step, independent of other disarmament measures 
and not subject to an> miematjonal tontroJ In reply, the 
IVcstcm delegates agreed that tliere <ould be no certainty tliat 
tests could be detected unless some form of mtcmational 
contiol was instituted 


Sosnet Proposals, 1957 On June 14, 1957 the Soviet 
tepresentative sprang a surprise by ptnpo.ing an immediate 
^■Aatv^ofnuclea r .tcstsJbc.two or three years and the znstituuon 
ol mtemational control over the cessation of tests He proposed 
the creation of an international commission responsible to the 
Security Council and the Assembly to supervise the foUyJment by 
states of their obligation to cease te'ts, arid the cstablibrocnt, 
m a b«is of rcciproaty, of control posts m the temtory of 
Russia, U S A , U K , and the Pacific Ocean area to supervise the 
agTccment tor this the Western powers were hardly prepared-^ 
offensive "to expose 

I the West The Western powm, therefore, joined on July 2, and 

m a statement welcomed the Soviet move But now they linked 
me ^sauon of tests to measures for die cessation of producUon 
ot fashionable oiatenab for weapons purposes 'Hus, me Soviet 
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representative vehemently criticised and he reiterated that the 
test question should be singled out and settled immediately.' 

On August 1, the Sub-Committee approved its report to the 
D.G. On August 29, the Western powers submitted their working 
paper on the lines just referred. On September 6,* the Sub-Com- 
mittee approved tlieir 5th report to the D.C. and concluded its 
session. The D.C. met on Se pte mber 3Q.- and just forwarded 
these reports of the Sub-Committee to the 12th session of the 
General Assembly. Its First Committee at once discussed disarma- 
ment and after discussing 9 draft resolutions, approved only two. 
The first, sponsored by 24 delegations, endorsed as the basis for 
continued negotiation in the D.G. and its Sub-Committee the 
measures of partial disarmament outlined in the Western proposals 
of August 29; and the second requested the D.G. to make recom- 
mendations concerning the organization of an effective and 
continuing publicity campaign on the effects of modern weapons 
of all kinds and of the necessity of reaching a disarmament 
agreement providing for effective measures of control. The 
Assembly adopted both the resolutions. 

Enlargement of D.G. Another important result of the 

12th session of the Assemb ly ..was the.-enlargeme nt of th e-D^C. 

The Soviet proposal of a new commission consisting of all 82 
members of the U.N. was lost and the 6-power resolution (India 
one of the six sponsoring powers) was adopted by 60-9-11, 
under which the D.C. for 1958 would consist of Canada, 
China, Colombia, France, Iraq, Japan, Panama, Sweden, the 
U.S.S.R., the U.K.. and theU.S.A. (11 members of tire Security 
Council); and 14 new members — ^Argentina, Australia, Belgium, 
Brazil, Burma, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, India, Italy, Mexico, 
Norway, Poland, Tunisia, and Yugoslavia. The Soviet delegate 
declared that his government would not serve on the enlarged 
commission. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The foregoing analysis shows that! the tlreory of d is armame nt 
as a source of securi ty and peace,jJiough tempting, is really. elusiv e. 
iT j^ tempt in g Jrec ause disarminnent _ineans_i_aviirg^F^normous 
funds ^atTarewasteHyrrmeans'a climate_pf confid^ce^arid^^ajul- 
tur e of trust; it means survivanSiich is nqw,.in ChurchilPs phrase, 
‘ ‘ the~tv^ . brother ~6f atuiihilation”. It is elusive because govern- 
ments and statesmen suspCcTThe bonafides of their neighbours and 
pile up arms against the evil day when the imputed malevolence of 
a rival will explode inJo hostilities. It is elusive because a race for 
armament is essentially the product of fear. We seem to live in 
an atmosphere of impending catastrophe. The sputnik and the , 
Inter-Continental Ballistic Missiles have unfolded a fearful picture. 
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And man in the gnp of fear « the most dangerous enemy of 
Of all cmoUom the least compauWe vnUi freedom is fear, for fear 
leads to hv®''*'*'* hysteria to the victory of fear ovir reason, 
frozen attitudes, ngid postures And a mad race for arms manufac- 
ture Even if It does not immediately lead to a hot vns, U does lead 
to a Cold vvar (whidi is but armed fear), and a severe fompeUUon 
m tenns of povrer Jealousies grow a^ suspioors BUiltiply» 3”^ 
Ae mtemauonal atomospherc becomes so charged wilh burning 
ptuticlcs that even lutle vnesdent may provote a eatasuophe The 
theory of disarmament <s elusive because all efforts at it have been 
failing and hvent> centunes after the Sermon on Mount manhind 
still “trcaiures and piles up ntuTderous weapons m its arsenals, 
divided against iself, its soul still backenrd by fratncida] passions 
and Its hands sliU soiled by human blood” 

IVhy has it been eluding us so far ? IVhv have the efforts at 
disarmament not been able to beat fruits ? For one thing, a formal 
and duett approach to the qu«tion lend* to place too much frutK 
m declarations Duarmanient, as we swd earlier, u alter all a 
symptom of intemaaonal anarchy Ir n, therefore, not pnaianly 
a tcchrueal problem of Umvtuig the ctvws»n, destroyets or WmbefS 
It u a psychologic^ and a potiucal problrm of semng up an effec- 
tive international oryanizauon capable of guaranteeing secunty 
and settiins disputes by otbtr means than those of arms If arms^ 
meats are conduave to war, disarmament cannot cut out the road 
to peace, for, if linutauon of annatnent comrs it wall be an effect 
rather than a cause of peace As longas ibc sysirra of international 
pohucs rests on “poiver” and thesword remains the «Xaut Argument 
of Kings”, armamdits have a utility and we arc unlitelv to have 
them placed pTroianently on a non-compeuuve basis To do thu 
force IS to be demtifed from its role of supreme arbiter of change 
Since thii has not been done (and is uaiikcy to be done easily) 
aimament hmiution has alwa^f been agreed on. (a) m a few cases, 
(ft) for short periods of tunc (e) when confrict between, the B-grecing 
states scemea rather impossible and (rf) when a state was defeated 
- in a war and was a helpless meum m the han^ of her victors 

Thus, whether it is the question of quantitatn e disarmament 
or qualitative, arms-building holidays or irvasion of the mlta of 
v^— what Qiuncy Wright has called disarmament, not of materials 
but or methods— moral reamament or paofie movements, on all 
such matters, one comes to a dead end Hajicallj, therefore, the 
prohl^ of dis^rmazncnt u not one of cutting down the str«ig& of 
amma forces or reduong the tonnage of war vessels It is “a 
S the organization the world community” not in tenns 

, power” but uj terms of elimmauon of force as an 

* foreign pobey, (Jf the nations are assured that in 

case of attack they will not ttandvlone tmd that they can rely on 
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the collective force of the world community, they wiU have less 
arms and less armies. 'j 

As long as this is not brought about, the Leviathan may give 
up the sword of justice but never the sword of war. The difficult 
question of agreements on the distinction between offensive and 
defensive weapons, the creation of an international police force 
and the system of international control and inspection arc ail 
capable of solution if there is the will to submit to the rule of law. 
In the absence of this will budgetary limitations would always 
be by-passed, bacteriological weapons ivould certain’y be employed, 
d\'ilian goods would be used as war material, for today the range of 
natpnal war material is unlimited. It is, therefore, primarily a? 
question of reorganization of world-state system to prevent war.; 
. One view is that this will never come by mutual agreement f or in 
the free judgement of nations anarchy is better than loss of inde- 
pendenc e. “.lust as the substitution ot orderly government for 
anarchyTh the Middle Ages depended upon the vietory of the royal 
power”, Bertrand Russell has -written, “so the substitution of order 
for anarchy in international relations, if it comes about, will come 
.about through the powder of some one nation or group of nations”. 
Unfortunately this wew rests on the highly questionable assumption 
tliat in a world-wide conflict one nation or one group of nations 
would so hold a complete monopoly of scientific talent and raw 
materials that the other -w'ould have no other option except to seek 
survival by submission. As we argued earlier, if the prospect 
beforc a losing party is * ‘ los5 of independence” and the hope ot.a 
wnnih O Sartv is “unconditional surrender of the adversary’ the 
war would be tota l <ind a total war would spell complete armihila- 
- hoa^ T here would be no ruler and no niled, none To "eti|ov the 
nuit s- of Knetorv ’ or to suffer toss ol independence. It is, there- 
lore, by trial anderror, by niorc~t nd more study of the problems of 

war~and peaca^!_bv greater advancement ot science and better 

opportuniherto the poor and the lowly, that me movcmenC~of 
» .^sarm a ment can -proce ed further and on the nght track. At one ' 
time It“was fondly believed by many that a uiiihrtEi'al suspension 
of nuclear tests by one pow’cr or the other would change the entiie 
atmosphei e and that this would be followed by a general suspen- 
sion of tests. The U.S.S.R, announced a unilateral suspension in 
1958 but the Western powers refused to follow suit. The U.S.S.R. 
resumed the tests. But there is still some hope that sanity 
will prevail. 
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The Minorities 

Wcha\e covered the Minority problems from 1919 to 1939 
in Part One In the U N Chatter, as a remit of the deep concern 
felt for human rights, provisions >»cre made in four different 
Articles to the effect that the Umlcd Nations should promote the 
re'pect for human rights and fundamental freedoms without 
distinction as to race, set, language or religiori This is mentioned 
in Sec 2 of ArUcle I, m clause (fi) of Article 13, m Article 55 
providing for social and economic co-opcration, and m Art 76 
devoted to the basic objectives of the rmstccship System No* 
where in the Charier the terro “mmontics” has been used The 
phrase “non-discnminaiion** was ta^en to be quite adequate to 
cover the interests of minority groups 


THE U N AND MINORITIES 


There have been, m broad terms, four principal methods or 
spheres in jwhich the United Naiioni have sou.jht to tackle this 
MTDplex problem Fint, it has passed several resolutions, and 
lus adopted conventions for tlie u*e of states concerned The 
pnnapvl item, m this, has been the Declaration of Human Rights 
Secondlv, it iias promoted research work, and collected and 
published useful material on the question Thirdlv, it has played 
an advisory role of some value And finillv, it hat tnea to 
deal witli the question of discrimination in specific geographical 
areas 


A Resolutions and Coaveations At the second part of 
its first session m November 1946, the U N General Assembly 
passed a resoluUOn declaring that it was in the interest ofhumanity 
to stop all religious and racial persecution and discrimination 
and asking the governments to take prompt and energetic steps 
to that end This resolution swas sponsored bv Egypt for she 
to itop the exodus of Jewfs from Central Europe 
Under Art 68 of the Charter, the Economic and Social Council 
at its first session established the Conunusion on Human Rights, 
consider anlntprnauonalBill ofRights, a convention on 
Civil Libertie,, the protection ot mmontics and the prevention of 
diwrimjiation on grounds of race, sat, language or religion 
Ultimately, ihe Commission deaded to concentrate its work on 
the drafting of an internaiiooal bill of rights as that would cove 
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nearly the whole ground. To consider the problem of discrimina- 
tion. the Commission elected a sub-commission of 12 experts 
The third session of the Genet al Assembly at Paris on Decem- 
ber 10, 1948 adopted the Univcisal Declaration of Human 
Rights. Forty-eight nations voted in favour of it, none against, 
and eight abstained. For the fiist time in history, in this docu- 
ment containing 30 Articles and coveting a wide range of man’s 
needs in society, the greater part of the w'orld’s population reached 
agreement on the broad definition of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms. 

Along with this declaration, the third Assembly also adopted 
the Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of tiic Crime 
of Genocide. Therein the U.N. took a stand in relation to the 
sacred right of existence of human groups and established certain 
international safeguards for the protection of that right. In fact 
the Universal Declaration and the Genocide Convention arc 
supplementary in that the former deals witli the lights of the 
individual, while the latter seeks legal protection against destruc- 
tion of national, ethnical, tacial or leligious groups. In an effort 
to meet a particular need, a U.N. Conference in 1951 adopted 
the Convention relating to the Status of Refugees. After the 
adoption of these by the Assembly, the ‘Commission turned its 
attention to the completion of the Covenants on Human Rights 
which were meant to specify in binding legal terms the rights 
which had been proclaimed by the Declaration as a common 
standard of achievement. The diaft Covenant on Economic, 
Social and Cultuial Rights contains non-discrimination clause, and 
includes a special Article on the rights of minorities. Article 25 
of the draft provides that in those states in which ethnic, icligious 
or linguistic minoiitics exist, peisons belonging to such minorities 
“shall not be denied the right, in community with odicr members 
of their group, to enjoy their own culture, to profess and practise 
their own religion, or to use their own language”. The draft 
not only provides for these safcguatds but also provides for their 
implementation. Under it complaints by one state against 
anotlier for non-fulfilment of the obligations under the Covenant 
may be brought before a Committee charged with the function of 
fact finding and conciliation and may ultimately be submitted to 
the International Court of Justice for adjudication. The draft 
also obliges all states to .submit annual reports under the 
Covenant. An elaborate system of reporting on the progress made 
by each party in achieving the observance of these obligations has 
been provided. 

B. Study and Research. If it is correct to say that 
existing racial differences do not justify discriminatory practices 
or, in other W'ords, that such practices arc based not on rational 
considerations but on prejudice against certain races, the correct 
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»tcp It to altPinni to eradicate such ^ircjndice 'Thtt is pnmanly 
an cducitionai tvk 'Ilm « the sccf>nd sphere la which the 
UN hiic aiiempird to tacVle tie ptoWcm of mmoniies The 
studies conccrti'-ii with the pretenuon of tlncmninauon and the 
proteciiciu of tnmonlies have helped to ideniif) the causes from 
which discriminatory pratticcj «ise and to da«»ir> those nghu 
which need patiicultr cmpha'ii »n situauons where discrimination 
has Molvted the nghu of the individual or Uic group In tins 
sphere the role of the U ^ C S C O his been cxtrcmcl> «n{»r- 
tan! It has nntonlv endeavoured to collect and gather the 
present knovsledge about race conceptj but Ins also provided a 
forum for specialists fioni various countries and lias enabled them 
to reach agreed ronniilaiion of certain conclusions oti the subject 
The ‘ Statement on the Nature of Race and Race Differences” 
by Physical, AntitropoIoRuts and Geneticists adopted tn June 1951 
by 12 outstanding saeniists and subsc()ucnlly accepted through- 
out the world IS a histone document Tlie results of recent 
rcscatchet on race relations are made available to the educated 
public An mformation centre has been established b> tlie 
UNESCO to collect all avtilaWe information and to deno- 
tnmate it through pcriodu pubbcatiora Moreover, the 
U S r S C O has also undertaVen to collect the empirical data 
nlaling to successful integration of dilTerent social and racial 
groups, as for instance m Bmd 

Tl e underlying idea of all tins work is to counter racul 
prejudue by prevemm? rdcss almt racial superiority j^m beint; 
implanted in youn^ minds llie flow of ideas across national 
frontiers cannot be stopped and ideas of racul etjuaUtv theirfore, 
will po a long way m endiotin* race complex. After all, the 
academic research work only underlines vanous rights which had 
been Violated 


G Adviaory Ikoke Rut it is obvious that no international 
organuaficn, at present, can compel national authorities to accept 
a scientific racial policy It can only advi*e the goveromenls to 
avoid discnminaiory practices Reeorotoendttion to governments, 
therefore w the ptmespal sptlhod of die U N Its ndvnotv role 
IS. thercrorp, significant At rU fifth sfsion in 1952, the suh- 
Mmnnssion at the instance of tl e Indian representative, Mr M R 
Matani also considered the probJem of advisory assistance m 
MRioaung uuCTiiMnatiow and gratitingpro'cctinn to mmonties 
it w-as suggested that such advisory services might be extended 
Estates at their requ-it as part of the U N Technical AssMance 
ProgtamDie ^is was approved bv the Sub-Commusinn md 
tosilv enlorsed by an Assembly Rewalution in 1953 under whtcK 
Vjc Assentbly authorized the Secretary General lo render, at the 
of any State member of the U N , technical advice and 
a services m order to assist the gov eminent oKhat state withm 
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its territory in the eradication of discrimination or in the protec- 
tion of minorities or both. These services might include technical 
advice rcgaiding the drafting of legislation and the establishment 
of administrative and judicial machinery and appropriate services 
like education. 

This resolution, obviously, does not go very far, for, advice can 
be extended to a country at its own request and a state that is 
out to discriminate will never ask for such advice. Indeed, no 
request for assistance has so far been received by tlie Secretary- 
General. The Assembly considered this aspect at its tenth session 
in 1955 and by a resolution of December 14, 1955 authorized tlie 
Secretary-General to provide for assistance to governments in 
the form of advisory services of experts, fellowships and scholar- 
ships and seminars. The sub-commission at its eighth session in 
January 1956 suggested a remedy to overcome the reluctance of 
governments to ask for U.N. assistance. It was suggested that 
the Secretary-General might organize seminars of representatives 
of governments concerned and help creating tlie necessary 
stimulus to reluctant governments, and that these seminars be held 
on limited subjects in order to study any specific mctliod wliich 
in a certain country had achieved hopeful results. 

D. Implementation of Non-Discrimination. Finally, the 
U.N. have dealt with tlie problem of minorities in specific 
geographic areas. These areas fall into three categories — (a) Trust 
Territories under which the U.N. has clearly defined supervisory 
responsibilities; (6) Non-Self-Goveming Territories in respect of 
which the administering states accepted certain obligations in 
signing the Charter and over which the U.N. itself has been 
assuming an increasing measure of responsibility, and (c) 
sovereign states in relation to which the U.N. has no control except 
through pressures, publicity and persuasion. 

Trust Territories. As regards the Trust Territories, under the 
Charter human rights are to be respected without discrimination. 
This is the obligation of tire Trusteeship Council. It sends 
missions of investigation to various territories, invites comments 
from the administering authority and makes recommendations to 
the Assembly. For instance, it sent, in 1954, a Visiting Mission 
to Tanganyika wheie there arc Africans, Europeans and Asians 
and where discrimination in hotels, hospitals, prisons, employment 
and schools is noted. The Visiting Mission in their report brought 
the discrimination to the notice of the Council which invited 
comments of the Administering Authority on the Mission’s report. 
The Administering Authority while affirming cases of discrimination 
part of certain private individuals declared that the 
situation was steadily improving. The Trusteeship Council did 
not altogether endorse the observations of the Administering 
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Authority but adoptptl a rc«<duti<m recommending that the 
Aanwnisiering Authority put an end to discrimination by educai- 
mg public opinion and, if necessary, by adopting penal legislation 
Thus constant superMnon bv llic Council acts as a spur to 
governments to ctpedile the tdvanccmenl of under-pnvileccd 
groups and prevents them from erring on the side of moderation 

^on^elfGoy^mng Temtma In relation to the Non-Self- 
Contwiitcc on Information from 
Aon Self Governing Temtories to etpres* criiicnl views and 
maiie recommendations to the Administering Auihonues This 
Umrnittcc has devoted special attention to the proWem of racial 
educauonal condmom 

Une of th- special functions of this Committee has been to see 

atlmim.tcimg 

.la ^ discnmmalory measures to the disadvantage 

ilfV . population Jn m report submitted to the 

Ih^ ^ Assembly in 1055. the Committee reviewed 

thatlegislauve dcvclopmcnu m a number 
^ had been encouraging Tlie case 

ahto^Heh^ wiensron of cit«en- 

ahtp rights to a large ttumb-^r of Chinese and Indian inhabitants. 

A. f/"2 S>Mh4r"“ 

Tl V i.\ I " , ’ ‘™P®oaal case conudered bv the 

in which white mtemts ai^7<! paramount and areai 

differences m rareV c v” .zatml On the basis of 

rehgion, discrimmatu^ ! general way oflife, and 

restaurants, hotels agamtl non whites in dubs, 

of mamaffcs lanH b^a’ P^^ans, trains and m respect 

setting up of Uoaraie srlf »^!fr policy envisages the 

the final contr^ of a pov *'**^**^’'"‘ *ocit«conomic units under 
notbediecctlyreprescnfi^ the non-whitcs will 

the policies of the So^ Afn^n V" '***^“^ of racial equality, 
to the directly counter 

.ind fundamental fre^oms r«pect for human rights 

«ce, sex, languaVe, S dtscrinunatiott on the basis of 

dealing unsuccessSuv^iib” United Nations has been 

problem th- trSm L South African racal 

These people oaUonal of Indi m origin, 

object of all l,nds of ri,^: „ number) have been the 

their freedom of movem Ittws designed to reslnct 

®'*nt m industncs and cn»sJI^ of puMic facilities, cmploy- 
‘o^etnent m business acuvities. 
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voting and office-holding privileges, freedom of residence, admis- 
sion to schools and universities, and marriage \sdth people of 
other races. The Indian Government brought this situation to 
tlic attention of tlie General Assembly in 1946 charging that the 
government of the Union was violating international agreements 
previously entered into with India regarding the treatment of 
these people and was also violating the provisions of the U.N. 
Charter relating to human rights and fundamental freedoms. 
Adoption of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights was 
subsequently cited as an additional reason for international action 
concerning this problem. 

The first resolution passed by the Assembly on December 8, 
1946 was a compromise condemnation. It noted that relations 
between India and South Africa were strained, expressed its 
opinion that the treatment of Indians should conform to the 
“international obligations” assumed in the agreements between 
the two states, and the iclcvant provisions of the Charter and 
asked tlic two governments to report back to the next session on 
measures adopted “to this effect”. The reaction in South Africa 
was immediate and it was construed as illegal and unjustified 
interference by the U.N. in their internal affairs. 

In 1949, another resolution called for a round-table conference. 
But by this time the room for friendly discussion had run out: the 
government of Smuts had been replaced by that of Dr. Malan who 
was wedded to the piinciplc of white supiemacy in South Africa. 
The new government at once pi-pceedcd to enact the Group 
Areas Act which provided for the establishment of areas for the 
exclusive occupation or ownership of single racial groups and 
limited trade to those living in the area. On this, India and 
Pakistan refused to take part in any round-table discussion. 
During 1950 and 1951 the U.N. Assembly made efforts for the 
resumption of direct talks between the three states and in vain 
appealed to South Africa to suspend tlie enforcement of the Group 
Areas Act. In 1 952, at its seventh session, the Assembly establish- 
ed a 3-man good offices commission to try to bring the parties 
together, repeating its request to the Union Government not to 
enforce the Group Areas Act. This Commission was to report to 
the Assembly in the fall of 1953. 

At the two following sessions the mandate of the Commission 
was reviewed. But the Govemment of South Africa refused to 
co-operate with the Commission and refused to allow its members 
to visit the country. Nevertheless, the Commission did a fine job 
and reached the conclusion that the policy of apartheid would 
nev^r.be accepted willingly by tlie masses subjected to discrimina- 
tion, and that everyday that passed rendered the problem less open 
to settlement by conciliation, information and education. In tlie 
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t^irce report! ilialVhe Cointnisiton made ui\ 1055, n sngscsttd 
that a few round tabic conferences of rcprescnUlives of the various 
racidpoupsin the Union, assuted by a number of the UN 
rcprcscntatncs tnisiil lead to threhange m aficatkeid pQlic> The 
United Nations, the Commanon proposed, should ofTer technical, 
financial, economic and social assistants, so that peaceful relations 
might develop among various racial groups m South Africa 
Mureovci, due to the thoroughly unhelpful attitude of South 
Africa no constructive sl'p could betaken b^ the UN Indeed, 
at the lentil session, South Africa went to tlic extent of Withdraw- 
ing Its delegation from the Assembly after the ai he Pohiical 
Committee had adopted a resolution reminding the government 
elm Qiaricr oWi,,ations and renewing the lenn of the Commis' 
-ion Thn last clause, however, failed to obtain the required 
t\v<S'lh«ds majority arid the wotk of the Commiivvon was dts* 
continued In 1955, the Assembly adopted a resolution urging 
the parlies conremed to pursue regotiauons directly and to 
report to the next session of the Assemblj The Union, 
however, refused to iwiiate anj ducusuon, Mcatise "natters 
telstmg to penons of Indian totigm wi South AfricA are e«>cnl>ally 
of a domestic character and are thus not the concern of the 
UN'’ On November 27, 1956 the Union informed the Assembly 
that it would only mainuin *a token representation*' at the 
Assembly meetings and the H Q, of the UN in protest 
against its invciferencc in ihe Union’s domestic alTai's But the 
w.embly passed a resolution on January 30, 1957 calling upon 
the Union to reconsider «♦ position and revue i« poUtiei in the 
fight af ii» ofifigations vnd responsibilitie* under the Charwr'’ 
The Union tvas invited “to co-operate m a constructiv'c approach 
more paiticularlv by its presence in iheU N ■" and the Secretary- 
General was asked to commumrate vvilh ihe Union "as appro- 
priate” On TtfaruarY J, 1957, Dag Haminankjold transnwtied 
the text of the resolution to the Unran but no reply was revived 
0~ Av 5,.«3, 2957, eight Aral>-Avian countnek ashed the Aasem- 
Wy to include the question cJ race confl n in the Union on the 
agenda of the 12ih session. 

Thus even today , tn the Union, non whites arc threatened 
with exclusion from the two remaining jnter-racial Universities 
and nw legisiauim (19571 grants to the government the "power 
toiorbida non European to attend any gatherms where his 
presenw is considered a nttis-incc” The Croup Areas Act (w hich 
zones the whcle counir) racily), die Popul-ition RcgistraUon 
Aft funder which all the inhabitants must register by race), 
me iwrtu Education Act (which aims at preparing the Afficans 
tor tlw role <,f renonts in the white world), the Pass Iav« 

(which control Ihe ratnements of Afhcansl and manv other laws 

tttaUahed a reign oT terror Th» reign of terror is desCTibea 
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"by the Union leaders as an example of ‘"the contact between a 
ward and a guardian”. 

APPRAISAL OF THE U N. ROLE 

Thus after years of toil and struggle the policy of apartheid 
and racial discrimination is being practised relentlessly and the 
U.N. failed to convince or punish a state which is openly vio- 
lating the U.N. Charter. This only proves what we stated earlier 
— ^in relation to an independent state, at any rate, the U.N. has no 
effective control. Not only the South African discriminatory 
policies continue unpunished or unchecked, relatively few Greek 
children were sent back to their parents and not very significant 
results were achieved in the effort to return prisoners of war to 
their homes. 

While judging the record of the U.N. one has to bear in 
mind several difficulties. In the first place, there is the question 
of domestic jurisdiction. States usually oppose the U.N. action 
on the ground that it infringes their domestic jurisdiction. More 
disturbing is the fact that human rights and freedom have been 
approached with a very unhappy combination of justice and 
political bickering. Then, again, there is the divergence between 
theory and practice as elsewhere. 

Not that the U.N. record is one of complete failure. As 
an international forum of debate on minorities and racial discri- 
mination, the U.N. has definitely led to a gradual awakening of 
“a human rights conscience”. This conscience is, of course, still 
feeble in its operation and is beclouded by national and political 
interests. Nevertheless, it is making its voice heard. These debates, 
involving an attempt to define racial discrimination and human 
rights, do provide a kind of elementary education. They do 
throw a spodight of publicity upon domestic practices of many 
countries. All these things have certainly established an interna- 
tional standard of minority treatment which ought to be upheld 
and any falling short of it or deviation by a nation has to be 
refuted or explained or defended or remedied. The truth is that 
the concept of Human Rights as incorporated in the Declaration 
has had tremendous impact not only in international treaties like 
the Somaliland Agreement, the Japanese Peace Treaty or the 
Statute of the Netherlands-Indonesian Union but also in the cons- 
titutions of various countries like Indonesia, Costa Rica, Syria, El 
Salvador, Haiti, etc. and in the legislations and judicial decisions 
of international and national courts. The studies undertaken by 
tire United Nations have had some influence upon the dnafting 
of the Memorandum of understanding agreed upon betaveen the 
Italian and Yugoslav Governments on 5th October, 1954 regard- 
ingthe status of population in the Free Territory of Trieste. 
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II can, of course, be argued that acrunomous debates embitter 
feelings and make the solution of a problem more difilcuU and 
that agreements based on political considerations do not bring 
the seillcment nearer But the ideas arc a great propelling force 
jn human progress and debates Vftep ideas abvc These debates 
also tend to prevent aggravation of a siluition They do DlTcr 
hope to those ivho arc suiTenng pcnecution in the knowledge 
that the U N IS feeling conocmed about them As in other 
spheres, die U N works at a clearinghouse of the ideas and 
expenence Technical and economic assistance and programmes 
of advisory semces lead to a sharing of ideas and etpenenee 
relating to the prevention ofdKCnmination and the protection 
of nunontics 

And >ct that « all that anv international bodv can do at 
the present stage of development of mtcmationai orgamraiion 
Its basis IS suit the concept of sovereignty which docs not admit 
of effective funcuomng of any international madiintry lijc 
UIv the'efore can diicuss, debate, resoUe, and recommend, it 
cannot deade Its weapon*, ther^ort, are study, mformation, 
divoiwsens, resolvitiofts, rcseatA and investigation, persuasion, 
and appeal to public opmion *nicse weapom can achieve limi' 
ted results even though the objeiiive arc wide Tiie objectives 
are certain protection of ffiinorilies. defence of human rights 
and prevention of ductimtnauon It is impossible to get away 
from 'them The U N , starting from the premise tliat tt 
would not enter the field of minority problems, soon ducovered 
that It was an untenable posiuon What u uncertain « the 
efEcacy of die weapons and the range of raults But as I mg 
as a more efTective mtertwuonal machinery u not developed 
It is vital that available weapons be tned to achieve the maiunium 
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The Trusteeship System 

During the course of World War II the operation of the 
mandate system under the League of Nations practically 
remained suspended. But there was no doubt that the trend 
of world opinion was very sympathetic to the aspirations and 
the rapid advancement of the subject peoples. In the Atlantic 
Charter of August 1941 (and this was confirmed in the U.N. Deo 
laration on January 1, 1942) Churchill and Roosevelt had declared 
that they ‘'desire no territorial aggrandizement”, “no territorial 
changes that do not accord with the fi'eely expressed wishes of 
the peoples concerned”, and tliat “they respect the right of all 
peoples to choose the form of government under which they will 
live”. Thus in relation to dependent areas, the Atlantic Charter 
implied that territories to be taken or detached from Italy and 
Japan would either become independent or be placed under 
some kind of international control. 

Tfte general problem of these colonies was discussed at 
several of the war-time conferences although no definite agree- 
ment was reached. It was at the Yalta Conference in February 
1945 that it was generally agreed between Roosevelt, Stalin and 
Churchill that at the following San Francisco Conference no 
specific territories would be discussed, that eacli area to be 
brought under the Trusteeship scheme would be a subject for 
subsequent agreement, and that, in general terms, former mandated 
territories, territories to be taken away from the enemy and any 
other territory which might voluntarily be offered would be placed 
under the trusteeship system. 

The San. Francisco Conference. Just as the mandate system 
was the result of conflicting attitudes and ideas of the 
governments of Great Britain and the Empire, France and the 
umted States and groups within these countries, similarly the 
Oustceship system was also the result of compromises. In the 
beginning, the American liberalism represented by Roosevelt 
T a ^ of a New Deal for the dependent areas — includ- 
ing India — so that a new and yet unrealised world might be created, 
oon after, however, the problem of J apanese islands seized the 
ending American minds in the military as well as in the civil 
spneies. They desired their outright annexation on strategic grounds 
49 IR II , 
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“and it soon became dear that the United States would continue 
tooctupv them whatever die eventual arrangements” Thus 
in spite of Its rcvolutionaiy otigm, the United Sutes had to 
beep in mind that whatever it proposed or igrced to on the 
subj vt would applf to its own temioret and to the former 
Japanese islands in whn-h it would have tremendous strategic 
interests 

5rt0Ri/^, there was tlie great awakening of the colonwl 
world Urgciv hroutht about by the stresses and presmres of 
two wars \s K. M PanilcVar has put it, ^VorM War I 
put itnpenalistn on the retreat. World War II converted the 
retreat into a rout” Tne ease with which the coioniea of 
Western colonial powers bad been conquered by Japan bad 
exploded the tnyth of iheir laiintibiht)’ and had d*alt a snere 
blow to colonialism and its overtones of racial superiority A 
Urge part c^lhe world ltd by the Soviet Union war now anti- 
colonial and was demandm? independence and ^welbdcfincd 
and broad based intcrnauonil responsibiluy 

ThrJly^ and t n the opposite s Je, the Dutch, the French and 
the South Afwan ruling dique* sharply opposed any extension 
of the mandate system In general, Great Britain sided with them 
arid m spite of their liberal professions, tlie Uruied Stiles also 
fell in line with ihcm 


fcauA'j, the Conference was ineeung during the wartime — 
before the surrender of either Japan or Germanv The development 
of the cold war could not yet be foreseen — at an> rate not in its 
proportions or directions One thins was there for every one to see 
— the PMC of the League no longer existed Syria and Lebanon 
bodi A Category Mandates — vvere representid at the Conference 
as independent n itions Transjordan and Palestme were shortly 
to evolve into independent stales In the first place, therefore, 
some provi>ions hid to be made for the continued international 
supervision of die remaining ten msndated tcrntorics Secondly, 
th. d-feated enemies were to be shorn off their cobnies — the 
former Italian colonies in East AfiiCawere already under military 
occupauon and taese w^re to be disposed off Finally, die 
allies had already eommittel (hcsiselves to respect the right 
of people* to live under governments of their own choosing, to 
respect human nghu, and to dedicate themselves to human 
progress — pnnaples equally appbcable to all die colonics and 
fion*self governing Icrriiones 


. ~ ^hc task of thp Son Francisco Conference was more 
aucult, more complex and more cumbersome and of much wider 
di^nsions than that of the Pans IVacc Conference m 1919 A 
exBted for some system of intcmattonal 
nd admimstraUon of all the non self-govern’oS 
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•.territories, and it was realised by international experts that this 
system should have a wider scope, broader functions . and powers, 
and much greater potentialities than had ever been possessed by 
'the mandate systerti. At San Francisco, therefore, provisions 
were drawn up designed to promote the politieal, economic, 
social and educational advancement of millions of people living 
in non-self-goveming areas and these provisions were set forth 
in Chapters XI, XII and XIII of thn Charter. The trusteeship 
system had now come into existence. Qit is, therefore, incorrect to 
hold that this new system is a mere continuation or a modified 
version of the League’s mandate system^ As we will notice in 
the following pages, the new system is considerably broader in 
scope, involves a more extensive international supervision and 
potentially it holds forth greater promise for the advance of the 
peoples of trust territories towards self-government or indepen- 
dence. 

Theory of the trusteeship system. Essentially, it is “a 
system whereby states administering dependent territories placed 
under trusteeship are accountable to the United Nations for the 
discharge of their responsibilities and obligations in the administra- 
dsn of the territories”. It is based on the valid premise that 
\/fhere are some backward, rmder-developed and primitive peoples 
unable, at the present stage of their development, to determine 
their own destiny, who need the help, advice and guidance of the 
more advanced and developed peoples of the world in achieving 
their salvation. The objective of the system is to enable these 
peoples to determine their fate themselves. In this, the trustee- 
system, ..is _a,cpntinuation„j3f_thc._principle. of_j;he .mandate 
syst em. But it is much more. It covers a much wider range. It not 
only includes the former mandated territories and the territories 
detached from the enemy powers but also other non-self-govem- 
ing areas Although the Australian proposal to place all non-self- 
governing territories under a limited form of international trustee- 
ship was rejected, the San Francisco Conference succeeded in 
drawing up cer^njirinciplesjvhicbL-the. colonial— powers -should 
apply in colonial territories under their control. This is a clear 
recognition of the principle that the promotion of independence 
in dependent areas is a matter of concern for the United Nations, 
and in this the trusteeship system constitutes a major extension 
of the mandate system. As Field Marshal Smuts, President of 
the Commission, examining the incorporation of Chapter XI into 
the Charter, said: “This scheme diverts in scope very largely 
from that old Covenant scheme. The principle of trusteeship is 
now applied generally. It applies to all dependent peoples in all 
dependent territories. It covers all of them and, therefore, an 
extension has been given to the principle of very far reaching and 
important character”. True, there are clear limitations on the 
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U N m this regard as w shall tet later, but m thf^ery this is an 
important step forward 

/ Another significant element » the theory of trusteeship system 
(is Its reaiistn Unlike the mandate system, u provides realulic 
allowdnces for security needs in providing for the designation ov 
strategic areas and m the discretion which the Administermg 
Authority may cnercue with regard to defence needs of an^ tern- 
tojiy Agam, ^e trusteeship system envisages a closer examination 
'5od supervision by the U N than was done by the League under 
the mandate Sfjtcas Whereas the League could be paral) 'ed if 
the mandatory refusfd to send annual reports, the 'outces 
ormfonnation oflhc U N arc many more It can do "hat the 
League could never do—it can send perjotbe visiUng mwiisns to 
investigate conditions on the spot in various territories 

In short the thcorv of the trusteeship system rests on three 
basic principles (i) international rcsponsibiJity, (ii> actrounlabiiity 
andsupervjwnin regard to the colonial world, and (irt) tlie promo* 
tton of theu independence and pto^'Tsss— sociaV economic^ 
political and cultural — and the reco^iion of certain strategic 
and defence considrratiofts of the Adnuni'-trrag Authority 
The underlying objecuves of this system arc, first, to supervise 
the process whereby the dependent peoples ate brought to the 
point of desclopmentwhete they can inake their own decisions, 
and, once this is done, to see to it that the dept-adtot proples are 
permitted to determine for them*elvcs their own polu cal status 


Scope of the trwsteeshlp system lor the achieve* 
ment ot these objecims the UN have no umform proce- 
dure, for, the Charter disiinguisbes two types of dependencies 
non self-governing territones covc'ed in Chapter XI (Articles 73 
and 74) and the wusi territones covered in Cliaptcr XU bv 
Articles 7o to 85 and in Chapter XllI by Articles 86 lo 91 
These trust territories themselves fall in three calegones (vide Art 
77) (a) terntone* held under n»and.ite, (6) territones detached 
from enemy states, and (c) territones to be volunUfdv placed 
Under the system by states responsible for then adnunistratiou 


The disimctvon between the two types — non-seJf governing 
tenitori'^ and trust terntCTies— is that for the former the Charter 
only pfoiidcs a decfaration ef pnnciples and do"^ not envisage 
ruachiner) of U N supervision txcepi -under Article 73 (r) which 
provides for submission bv the adnuQistcring powers of informa- 
tion to the U N Whatever machirer) has developed for U N 
supervasion of these areas, has developed very slowly and even 
pamtuily through Chirtcr uwerpietauon On tlic other hand, 
trarrtemcones there is an elaborate machinery to which 
wiQie Chapters of the Qiaiur arc devoted and for which a 
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separate principal organ of the U.N. — the Trusteeship Council 
was created. 

Finally, theie was the question of colonial areas like_ India, 
Burma, etc. They were covered by Art. 78 under which the 
trusteeship system shall not apply to territories which have become 
members of the U.N., relationship among which shall be based 
on respect for the principle of sovereign equality. 

In the trust territories for which, at any rate, the U.N. 
have had a generally recognised responsibility based on agreements 
freely entered into between the Administering Authorities and the 
United Nations, there live a little less than 18 million people 
inhabiting a little less than a million square miles as can be seen 
from the following table : 


Trust Territory 

Administering 

Authority 

Population 

Area 

(sq. miles) 

New Guinea 

Australia 

1 

1,006,200 

93,000 

Ruanda-Urundi 

Belgium 

3,718,696 

20,916 

French Cameroons 

France 

2,702,500 

944,446 

166,797 

French Togoland 

France 

21,236 

Western Samoa 

Neiv Zealand 

72,936 

1,133 

Tanganyika 

United Kingdom 

7,079,557 

362,688 

British Cameroons 

United Kingdom 

991,000 

34,081 

British Togoland 

United Kingdom 

382,200 

13,040 

Nauru 

Australia 

3,162 

82 

Trust Territory of 
Pacific Islands 

United States of, 
America 

60,000 

687 

Somaliland 

Italy 

1 

915,000 

1 194,000 

i 

Total 11 

1 7 

17,475,647 

1 907,660 


THE U.N. AND NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 

Under Article 73 of the Charter, members of the U.N. res- 
ponsible for^ the administration ■ of territories whose peoples have 
not yet attained a full measure of self-government recognise th at 
the interests of the inhabitants are paramount and accept as a 
sacred trust the obligation to promote their well-being in various 
vvays: [a) insuring ^‘with due respect for the culture of 
the peoples concerned, their political, economic, social and 
educational advancement, their just treatment, and tlieir pro- 
tection against abuses”; {b] assisting them “in the progressive 
evelopment of their free political institutions, according to the 
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particular circumstances of each temtory and lO peoples and 
tlicir varying stages of advancement'* , (t) furiVicring “inter* 
national peace and security «’*, (d) promoting development, 
and co-operating witli one another and with spectalircd inter* 
national bodies m order to achieve the social, economic and 
scientific purposes set forth in Article 73, and transnuftmg 
regularly to the Secretary General for information purposes, subject 
to security and constitutional considerations, statistical and other 
information concerning economic, social and educational conditions 
m the terrvtoncs other than trust tcmtoncs for which they ate 
responsible 

It is to be noted that noU N. machinery was established under 
the Charter for the implementation of the above provisions, nor 
was any conunumg relationship envisaged between the adimmstcr- 
ing authonties and the U N other tiian the transmission of in- 
formation to U N Sccfttary-Gcncral under Article 73 (r) Cflbrts 
by members of the UN to fill the lacuna have been deepW 
resented by tlie coJoiual countries That is why the record of 
the U N in relation to non*scltgovcrmng territories has been 
more one of conflict than of a^evement The USSR and 
India and a few other delegations have sought consistently to 
extend Uie functions of the General Assembly with respect to 
non-self governing tcmtoncs along same lines as tliose which tlie 
Charter gave to the Trusteeship Council, e g , periodic visits and 
examination of petiuons The colonial powers, on the other 
hand, have doggedly resisted this effort and have viewed thu 
extension as interference by the U N in their domestic affairs 
They have contended (hat the Charter contained only the obliga- 
tion to transmit information While they uccept the extension 
of the pnnaplc of trusteeship to non self-governing terntones 
outside the trusteeship system, they are opposed to any inter- 
national matdiinery for supervision 

We now examine , the implicntions of internalipn al 
,JS«^meryJi)t-*upetYtsion in regard to non-sell-gov erning tem- 
tones In the first place, the effort to establish an intemauonal 
machine^ for supervision ui rciation to the non-self^goveixiing 
terntones raised the oiirsiion nf tt<f- f<,mpi»fpnre of the U N 
under the Charter and the question ' of aceniiT^abilitv”” of the 
£oLomvI_pow«M--to' the~U JfvVniav^otcd That ArT 73 (r) 
required the Administering Authority to transmit intormation to 
the Secretary General It wasargued by the anu<olooial powers 
m the General Assembly that this submission of infounaljon cons* 
limtM an act of accouatafaihty to the U N They contended that 

c ChartM’ would not have iiududM such an obligation unless 
b^-Se Adminsstens^ Authority should be supervised 
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Thus the General Assembly set up a special committee (ad 
hoc) for one year in its fiist session in 1946 to examine the in- 
formation tiansmitted to the Secietary-General and to make 
recommendations to the General Assembly regarding future pro- 
cedure. Its membership consisted of the eight nations which 
had supplied information on their territories and eight other 
members elected by the General Assembly and its formal desiga- 
tion was the “Ad hoc Committee on Information Transmitted 
under Article 73 (e) of the Charter”. In 1947, it became the 
“Special Committee”, and in January 1952 the “Committee on 
Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories”. The term 
“special” indicative of its temporary character was dropped, as 
was the specific reference to Art. 73 (e). This Committee, there- 
fore, has now come to stay virtually as a permanent organ of 
the trusteeship system. ' 

Another controversial matter regai'ding the international 
machinery of supervision over the non-sclf-govcrning areas has 
been the question of whether the administering authorities were 
obligated or should be requested to transmit inform ation— of— a. 
political character in regard to their territories. Several nations 
mcluding the U.S.A. submitted such information voluntarily. But 
the colonial powers contended that the terms of Art. 73 (e) did 
not require the submission of any political information. However, 
the non-colonial powers insisted that the submission of political 
information tvas essential and was legally justified under the 
Charter for after all the objective of the Charter [Art. 73 (6)] 
was “to develop self-government” in such areas. They also argued 
that it was impossible to evaluate economic, social and educa- 
tional conditions without information on the progressive develop- 
ment of the free political institutions oi' the territories. As far as 
the attitude of the General Assembly was concerned, in the begin- 
ning it sought and encouraged voluntary political information. 
In this, however, much success was not achieved and the Assembly 
in the seventh session, instead of merely expressing the hope, 
requested the administering authorities to furnish information 
regarding the political advance of the territories under tlreir 
control. It also decided to put this item on the agenda of the 
Committee on Information. 

Now this attitude led the colonial powers to stop furnishing 
any kind of information to the U.N. and this became anodiey 
unportant issue — the issue . of cessation of information . In 1946 
information was received on 74 territories. By 1948 France had 
stopped sending information on nine of its overseas territories on 
the ground that they had achieved self-government. The British 
stopped reporting on Malta on a similar ground. Both were 
severely criticised for their unilateral action but both ignore'd the 
criticism. So in 1948 the Assembly adopted an Indian resolution 
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'callmg for the submisaion to Uit U N of infonnanon relaung to 
consuiuticmat changes in a tertrtoty svhicli cause Uie administer- 
ing nation to consider ceasing transmission of information under 
Art 73 (e) Thts had some cPcci and the Nelherlandsjn 1951 
\sith regard to Curacao and Sunnam, the U S A in 1953 snih 
regard to Puerto Rico, Denmark in 1954 with regard to Green- 
land, submiUcd the nccessao doaiments on the ccnstiiulional 
changes theft In. regard to Curacao and Surinam, the Assembly 
did not agree vnih Uie NethtrUnds iliat self goseinmcnl had been 
achieved there and, therefore, requested the NclheiJands to continue 
transmission of information This the Xctherlands refused to do 
maintaining that Jelf-govemment had been achieved there , that, 
in anv ca^e, it alone had the right to drtcrmme whether or not 
Self-government had been achieved, and that the Awemhiy was 
not competent to direct u to conimuc this itanstnission 


This raised two issues 6rst that of jurisdiction atid second 
that of an objective crucria to determine whether self-government 
has been achieved Indeed, if the second could be satisfactorily 
answered, the fint would not be raised A searth for this objective 
criteria had begun aa early as 1949 when the Assembly directed 
the Conuiuttee on Information to undertake v study of iacton 
which should be uken into account in determining whether the 
people of a territory have or have not attained a full measure of 
seiCgovernineni 1 he study was made, a report on factors pte- 

? ar^ in 1931 and was finally approved by the Assembly in 
953 but >u value has thus far Men merely academic since }t 
had no effect on the position of the adminntering powers (includ- 
ing the USA) thit they alone aic competent to determine the 
status of thCir respective terntoncs They did, however, express 
a willingness to consider the suggested factors in making their 
dctennmation On the other hand, the Assembly stressed its 
competence m its resolution on Puerto Rico m 1953 Thus the 
issue Temams unresolved In the meantime from 74, the number 
on which information was ortgmally given, fell to 59 m 19M 
and to 57 in 1955 In 1956 a major political debatemthc Assembly 
centered oa the fact that Portugal had not transriutted any in- 
formation on territories under its jurisdiction— Cape Verfe 
Islands in the North Atlantic and the islands of Saa Tome and 
Principe off the West Coast of Africa , Portuguese Guinea and 
^gola m West Africa and Mozambique m East Africa, Por- 
mguese India (Daman, Diu, and Goa) , hlacau uv Chma and 
Portuguese Timor off the north coast of Australia It w-as argued 
py Fortugal that these areas were not non self governing within 
tte meaning of Art 72 since Portugal was a unitary state and 
Wfre areas were integral paru of the metropolitan country 
whether the Asscmblv can 
the right of a slate todcade which territories it wished 
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to place under Art 73 (e). The Committee on Information in July 
1957 dealt with the continued absence ofthe^ Belgian^ representa- 
tive and the lack of any information on Belgian territories since 
1955. But on August 2, Belgium declared that it would henceforth 
transmit information to the U. N. Library. 

Fina lly, there has been the issue of direct relation which 
-non-aSmhmstering members have sought to establish with non- 
selfgoverning territories. Here also the Assembly was taking a 
keen interest. It invited in 1953 the members ivhich administer-, 
ing territories whose people have been granted a large measure 
of responsibility for economic, social and educational matters to 
include indigenous representatives in their delegations. It also 
requested the Committee on Information to continue studying 
means for increasing the participation of duly qualified representa- 
tives of the peoples of non-self-goveming territories in its work. 

Limitations on the Committee of Information. We 
have seen that the U.N. could act for non-self-goveming areas only 
under Chapter XI which provided for no machinery except for 

transmission of information by the administering powers. One 
✓limitation on the Committee of Information which gradually evolv- 
ed was regarding the character of information. In addition, it 
va^as also proiiibited from making any recommendations with respect 
to individual territories. Thus if a question arises in a specific 
dependency — a question which threatens the peace of the world — 
it cannot be dealt with by the U.N. under Chapter XI. These 
Uimitations have resulted in tlie use of other bodies — other than 
Jthosc originally intended to handle questions regarding dependent 
[peoples . These bodies have largely been the political committees 
■of die Assembly or die Security Council. 

Palestine, Italian colonies, etc. Thus early in the history of die 
U.N. issues of Palestine and of the Italian Colonies were inferred 
to the U.N. for final disposition — the former by the mandatory 
posver (U.K.) and the latter by a provision of the Peace Treaty. 
Both these cases were handled by the political committees of die 
Assembly and by the Security Council, Certain techniques and 
procedures (not provided in Chapter XI) were developed to deal 
u’lth dependent areas. In both cases the principle of self-deter- 
mination played an important role and die inhabitants concerned 
were comulted about dicir future polidcal status. Missions ivere 
a so sent out for this purpose and for the first time non-govern- 
mentai representatives of the peoples appeared before the U.N, 
It Palestine, the U.N. decided to partition 

Tt-jif .die state of Israel for the Jews. And in the case of 

.Colonies, TripoUtania, .Cyrenaica and the Fezzan ivere 
inrlfn ^ federal state of Libya which was to become 

pendent tivo years after die passage of the Assembly resolution; 
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Somaliland was placed under IlaUan tuiswcsKvp for ten ^ears, 
aFier which it was to become independent, and Lntrca svas 
joined in fedeniion to Ethiopia 

Ind' n Jia, Tuniiid, Mnroeco, end Q^pnis The case of 

Indonesia was more complieatcd than these two for here self- 
determination manifested itself by fi^hunt; In thi, case the U N 
Xinnei down the TiJuttVi pita of domestic jurisAicuon and encowt- 

I atjed the conclusion of Indonesian-Nethcrlands agreemenis of 1949 
which finall> settled the dispute Tlic question of IVcst Iriani 
however, is siiU pending at the U N XJnhke the Indonesian 
case, in thcca'es of Morocco and Tunisia which had been ou 
the agenda of the Assembly since 1952, the U N was not 
able to do much The riench authorities used (orce against 
them, have deposed and arrested their leaders, refused to 
recognise them as rcprescntalives of their people and 
negouated with •'leaders” of their own choosing U % 

intervened on the grounds of “violation bv French of the 
pnnciptes of the Charter and of the Declaration of Human 
Rights” under Chapter XI, of continued disrespect for the 
principle of self-determination constituting a threat to peace 
But ultimately theU N remained powerless and the French insisted 
that the U Is was not oompefent to interfere in her domestic 
jurudiclton In 1954, Mendes-France rnade a dramatic flight 
to Tunisia and offered immediate internal autonomy The 
Assemblj’s resolution m 1954 therefore expressed ccnflJence 
that these negotiations would bring about a satisfacton, solution 
and postponed further consideration This mattet, tbetefore, was 
not placed on the agenda of the tenth Assembly m 1955 Ulti- 
mately m June 1955 a senes o*" conventions were signed by the 
French and Tunisian governments givmg home rule to the 
Protectorate The later story of the mdepetidence of Morocco 
and Tunuta we have already covered earlier m this volume 
The role of the U N with regard to Cyprus has also been 
dealt with m details m Chapter 15 in this volume 


Condusiotts Thus it seems that while the U N played 
a fairly active role m the ca^es of Libya and Indonesia, its 
handling of other cajcshke Morocco, Tunisia and Cyprus has not 
l^a M great a success The reason rs not far to seek Libya was 
the colony of an enemy state, Morocco and Tunlsu were French 
de{«ndmcies and France unlike Italy, had a number of friends 
in t «UN Again, m Indonesia the Dutch control had been 
paralysed whereas the French control m her dependencies was 
effective In short, “the O N is not likely to take decisive 
^lon repardmg self^etcrmination in cases which involve a 
, Ti'v state that has many friends and allies 

ii situation has deteriorated to such 

c«ent that the maintenance of the authority of the colomal 
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DOwers has itself come into question”. In all such- cases the U- N". 
intervention would have a limited value.. Kone can, for instance, 
deny that the debates at the U. N. went a long way_ m 
inducing France to accord freedorri to Morocco and Tunisia-, 
and eventually France would be obliged to transfer power tO 
Algeria. ‘ . _ 

The success of the U.N., therefore, has been limited. The 
Declaration of Human Rights has undoubtedly fanned the flarne- 
offreedomin many territories. The specialized agencies, particularly 
theF.A.O., the W.H.O., the H.N.E.S.C.O. the I.C.F. (Interna-; 
tional Children’s Fund) have contributed technical assistance to Ae' 
territories. The International' Bank has made loans and carried 
out useful economic studies. Community develdpments are n 
operation in a number of territories — Malaya, Hong Kong, 
Singapore, French West Africa, French Equitorial Africa, Mada-r 
gascar and Morocco. Pilot projects are in operation in American 
Samoa, Cook Islands and West New Guinea. But it may be 
noted that the Committee on Information and the Fourth Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly have, apart from special technical 
studies done with the assistance of the specialized agencies, little 
to show for their efforts which can be directly related to the 
changes that have occurred in the colonial world. They have 
not even been able to educate the non-administering members 
about the problem. The result is that these members seek to win 
in the Assembly what they cannot win in the Committee on 
Information where the number of administering powers and of 
non-administering powers is equal. The Administering members 
constantly invoke the domestic jurisdiction clause and make 
important reseivations. In such circumstances the interest of 
neither the U.N. nor the dependent peoples can be served. 


Some half-hearted. efforts have, however, been, made in the di- 
rection of education. During the 11th session of the Assembly atten- 
tion was focussed on educational conditions that one delegate 
declared were “the very core of the colonial problem ; it was 
Useless to speak of liberty, civic rights and peaceful co-existence 
unless the people had a solid cultural basis”. Stress was laid 
on the importance of adapting education to ,the« environment as 
an mtegral part of community life” with full participation by 
me inhabitants boA in preparing and applying programmes of 

of opinion arose as to where emphasis 
should be placed : on establishing a. broad educational base or 

r Assembly passed two resolutions 

requesting the Admimstei mg Authorities to “establish targets and 
dates lor educational advancement”, and urging “that all possible 
steps betaken to speed up the process of education including the 
u es possible use of scholar ships .offered ' by member states”. 

c r sscmbly also approved the arrangements being made by 
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the Secretary General for a 10 year review of economic, social 
and educational progress iti the Non Govemmg Temtoncs” 
The Committee on Information, mjuly 1957, considered plans 
for the economic development the*e territories and the etfecls 
of the European Common Market on them 


fHE TRUST TERRITORIES 


j The achie\empTits of the U N m regard to trust tcrntoncs 
lare more solid and substantial than tho»c relating to non self* 
Igovemmg territories under Art 73 (A of the Charter The U N 
trusteeship system, the succersor to the Leatnie mandate svstem, 
IS applicable to all mandated ’^lemtones, the temtones taken 
a\\a> from theVnemy after 'WorldWarll, and such other territories, 
as are voluntarily placed'hndcr it by the States concerned No 
such terntors has so far iKcn plan-d v nlnntaeily Indeed, even 
in regard to mandated territories, the Union of South Africa 
bluntly lefustd to place South \V«t Afnca under tnisteesbip 
despite the most severe crittci'm (The Internationa! Court of 
lustice noted that South Africa was not obligated to place South 
West Africa under the trusteeship but held that the League 
mandate still exists and that South Africa must continue to obsen>e 
Hi terms, the League’s supervisory functions to be performed by 
the U N J rhe Assembly appointed a Committee on South West 
Africa to examine, es the P M C did earlier, annual reports on 
this mandated territory But South Aftica persisted in its refusal 
to send reports and atpresenttheU N Secretaiiatprepates annually 
a report on the territory based pninarily on official publication* 
of South Africa A* its llth session the Assembly adopted a 
resolution urging the Unon of South Afnca to place South 
West Afnca under the trusteeship system The Comimttee on 
South West Africa m its report to the 12th Assembly m Septem* 
ber 1957 censured the Union of South Afnca forgiving to 
South West Afnca an administration inwhich political, economic, 
social and educational nghts are governed by the practice of 
cpoTthid The Union, however, has done nothing to change 
Its policies The Assembly has been exercising its pressure and 
has Sought to ensure that at least the terms of the Mandate 
Agreement arc bcmg fulfilled 


Trasteeshfp agreementa In order for a territory to be 
broucfit under imHeeship, it is necessary that an agreement is 
concluded between the states directly concerned subject to the 
apprc^al of the General Assnnblv In practice, the sdimnistering 
state has proposed the terms of the agreement and named the 
county iiu own name) which is to administer the territorv con- 
remwf i or ncsrly all tcrntoncs the U N approval has come 
•rota livt Gcnend AsvwvWij a state may designate a temiory 
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as Strategic and in such- cases the approval of the Securtiy 
Council Is necessary. • Once the approval is given, the control 
complete and the territory comes under tlie trusteeship system, 
typical Agreement defines the trust terntory, designates the 
administering authority and enumerates obligations (e.g. o 
responsible for the peace, order' and good government of the 
territory, to developfrec political institutions, to protect native rights, 
to ensure equal treatment, to promote education and to sateguard 
and guarantee human rights), and mentions its nghts. iiie 
administering authority has full powers of legislation, administration 
and jurisdiction in the territory including tlie power, m some 
cases, to administer it as an integral part of its own territory* 
It may constitute the territory into a customs, fiscal or adrninisr 
trative union orfederation with adjacent territories under its control. 
It may .also establish naval, military and air bases and take' 
other nicasures for defence and may organize public services and 
works, on conditions it thinks just. Finally, it may arrange for 
the co-operatioh. of the territory in regional organizations. 

Most of these provisions are included • in the agreement for 
the strategic trust territory of the Pacific Islands but there 
are some additional provisions too. We have said above 
that under the trusteeship system the administering power may 
designate a territory as s nateglc. -The P acific Islands fall in this 
category. The U.S.A. as the administering authority submitted 
' a draft trusteeship agreement for these Islands ■ to-the Security 
Council in February 1947,' The additional provisions in this 
agreement included the right of the administering authority to 
close certain areas for security reasons (e. g. Atolls, Bikini and 
Eniwetok were closed to visits by U.N. missions on December 2, 
1947). Then, again, the U.S. also reserved the right to confer 
.on its nationals and companies treatment that is preferential to that 
accorded to the nationals and companies of other nations. 

A Trusteeship Couhdtl. By December 13, 1946, tlie 

fest Trusteeship Agreements were approved by the Glenera' 
Assembly. The Trusteeship Council, the last principal organ oi 
T 1 operative, ■ starteljtolkiBgUn_March J 9,47. 

there were 1 1 ' Trust Territories, administered by seven 

Territoiies were 

tad at midnight 5.6 March 1957 when' the British Trust 

nl” tZ r nf .independence as part of the 
Ghana. The pusteeship Council consists' of th( 
rit^ states, such of the permanent members of the Secu 

administer Trust Territories and a 
S term by the Assembh 

betvi-epn membership of the Council is equally divider 

whirVi dn administer Trust Territories and member 

no . - Each member of tlie Council designates on 
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sptcially qualified penon to represent u therein Each member 
ot the Counal has one vote In 1949, Italy xvas appointed as the 
Administering Authority for Italian Somaliland and in 1931 she’ 
\%as granted participauon sivithoutvoting power m the Counal’i 
sessions as she was not yet a member of the U N Italy "as 
admitted to the U N in 1956 and since then she has been given 
the voting power 

Decisions of the Council are made by a simple majority of 
the members present and voting The Council is cniitlcd to 
frame its own rules of procedure including the method of choosing 
Its president Itmccis twiccinayear — in June and January — but 
can hold special sessions at the request of a majority of lU members, 
or at (he request of the General Assembly, the heevnty Council 
or the Economic and Social Council, eg a special session was 
called in December 1919 to consider die Trusteeship Agreement 
for Italian Somaliland Again, the Cth speaal session of the 
Council was held in December I9S6 at the instance of France to 
consider the results of the referendum which had been held in 
Togoland on October 28, 195$ The 7tb special session was 
held m September 1957 to consider the future of Togoland under 
French administration 

Working of the trusteeship system The supervisory 
function of the 'Irusteeihip Council u primarily carried out first by 
considering annual reparts su bnueted by the Adimnistenng Audio 
ntics, iec ondly,J iy_^cceptiog.indjexanuning.pgtitiQi»^ui>niitted 
by jndiv3uSS*Si<i groups m the Trust Territories or from other 
sources pertaining to conditions m these areas, and finally, by 
sending periodiOYisiting missions to investigate conditions on the 
spot in these terntones 

I Annual Reporls These reports are based on a detailed 
Questionnaire formulated by the Council, covering all fields men- 
tioned in Art 76 of the Charter, at its first session in April 1947 
This questionnaire is subject to any revisions m the light of experi- 
ence gamed by the Council The Council at its seventh session in 
1950 ippomted a special committee to suggest possible changes 
in the questionnaire, takmg into account the comments and sugges- 
tions of the Administering Authorities and other UN organs' 
The final draft was eTamined and with a few modifications 
approved by the Council wi 1952 Bui an edbri to substitute 
for the standard form qje,tionnaire special questionnaires 
adapted to the individual trust territories was deferred The 
quesiionnaire contairu 247 que,tiom concerning the government 
of a trust territory, touches on every aspect of hf^, ,, ^ j 

direct in approach and is detuled bxarninacion by the Cou I 
of the answers to these questions has become part of the roi 
operauon of the trusteeship system alihough this « done in * 
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raffer perfunctory manner. The Council has so far considered 1 2 
rfflorts oneach of the Trust Territories and each one of them was 
an account of the nature and resources of the country, the condition 
of its inhabitants, their progress, political development, their 
economic situadon, their health and education, etc. While the 
Council examines the reports, a special representative of the Trust 
Territory under examinaUon takes a temporary scat at the Council 
table (without any right to vote) and answers detailed questions on 
technical points raised. In the light of the report and the 
informaUon supplied by the special representative, the Council 
arrives at its own conclusions, formulates its views and makes 
recommendations on the administi-ation of each territory to the 
administerting authority. 

2. Examination of Petitions. The petidons, written or oral, 
may come directly from the inhabitants of the territories, through 
the administering authorities or from any other source. Peti- 
tions may also be submitted to the Council’s visiting missions 
to the trust territories. In any case, the administering authorides 
are invited to make their comments on the petitions before the 
Council makes its decisions which are finally communicated to 
the petidoners and to dre administering authorities. Some of 
these petitions have contained individual complaints, personal 
requests, giievances and matters of administrative policy — lack 
of educational and health facilities, land tenure, political advance- 
ment, racial discrimination, economic disabilities, child marriage, 
etc. In the case of the petition on unification in 1950, the 
Trusteeship Council played a fairly important role. In the case 
of the Western Sampan Petition for self-government for Western 
Samoa in its first session in 1947, the Council decided to send a 
Visiting Mission to examine the situation on the spot and its 
report was unanimously adopted by the Council. The satisfactory 
results of this petition were a main feature of the administration 
report on the territory which New Zealand submitted to the 
Council in March 1949. But it may be noted that direct action 
is not always possible on all the petitions. In case of those 
petitions which raise general policy, the Council sometimes notes 
that the action taken by the administering authority to meet 
the complaint is satisfactory. In some other cases concerning 
general policy, the Council keeps on the question on its agenda 
and keeps the petitioner informed. In. still other cases, the 
Council decides to refer the question to its Visiting Missions. 

During the last twelve years, two major problem sJrave arisen in 
regard to the handling of petitions^ Xjj^’TlreTrumber of petitions 
has gone up very high, mainly as a'r'esult of the Council’s 
visiting missions. Up to 1951 over 700 petitions were considered 
by the Council. _ In 1955, it received about 400 at one session. 
> This trend continued in 1956-58. While the first session of the 
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Trusteeship Counalj held in the spring of 1947, had belbre it 
pcttuonj, the 20th session in summer 1957 had 12l5 »*‘A iht* 

increase m the number of petitions, the delay and irre^ulanty m 
disposing of them has also meteased The Standing CommiUce 
of the Counal, which has been established to consider petitions 
between and during Council’s sessions, is not a satisfactory and 
a complete remedy In September 1957, the Secretary Genml 
pointed out to the Assembly that the influx of petitions “has 
so mcrca-cd that the Coimal has (bund itself obliged to postpone 
examination of a large number of them from one session to the 
next’’ At the 19th session, of the 447 petitions on the agenda, 
219 v,ete earned forward to a later session At the 19th session 
held from March 14 to hlay 15, 1957, the Council referred 1057 
petitions to the Standing Commntce on I'ctitions which was able 
to exatnme only 62 The Counal has adopted a O S proposil 
that a special committee be appointed, composed of bclgium, 
Guatemala Italy, and Syria to examine the problem ofhow to 
handle petitions faster and to report its conclusions at the 20th 
session On the basis of the recommendations of th® Committee, 
the Counal, atits 20th session held from May 20 to July 16, 1957, 
set up a two member classification committee, on a one-year trial 
bas s, to saeen all coromunicaiions before they were examined 
by the standing committee Indeed, one may go so far as to say 
that if the Council is to be more than a mere letter box, far- 
reaching changes in u* procedures are necessary and also a 
sharper definition of the whole function of the Council in 
regard to petitions 

Secondly, an increasing number of oral pe titions are 
being ^fwented directly to the General ifiscmSly wilhout first 
being heard m the Council Four full sessions of the Trustees- 
hip Committee of the Assembly in 1952 were deyoted to 
hearing a petition of representatnes of the Wa-Meru tribe in 
Tanganyika and ten more deioted to hcanng representatives 
from Togoland In 19538cvcn petitioners requested oral hearings 
The number of such oral petitions is constantly increasing and 
may soon become unmanageable 


% 3 Fut(in| Afunexs This is an entirely nevi device of 

cooduciing international supervision unknown to the old mandate 
system The Council sends ou t one \ isiimf r year 

which means that each trust territory wiU be visited about cverv 
tnr^ years These missions investigate and report on the condiUons 
and the extent to which the admnistenng authority is carrying 
out its obligations Missions have been despatched to the trust 
tOTitonw in the Paafic, to Western Samoa and to East and 
«t i^fnca These missions are the most effective mstrumenls 
supervision over the dependent areas They 
e Council members to have first hand information about 
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^iie k provides satisfaction to the dependent 

^"^""tffhatdtrCounci hL accurate knowledge ’’about thar 
ThL Sions are not responsible to any govern- 
ment but only to the Trusteeship Council and can, therefore, 
Sake independent and searching enqumes on the ^ 

ySth meeting of the Cohncil, Austr^ia, Fr race, Burma, -an^ 
Haiti were selected' as members of the 1957 visiting misson to 
East Afiica. 

limitations. The system, it maybe observed, has its 
Umitations. For instance, in regard to the training of indigenous 
persons and their appointment to positions of responsibility in the 
administration of the trust territories, in majority of cases very 
few natives have yet qualified for high positions - in spite of best 
efforts of the Trusteeship Council and the General Assembly. 
Secondly, the problem of administrative unions between trust 
territories and the neighbouring colonial regions, has proved 
baffling. The Council and the Assembly have devised a set- of 
principles and machinery designed to ensure that administrative 
unions do not impair the interests of the people of the trust' 
areas or the ability of the Council to exercise its functions.' 
But there is still much to be desired., Thirdly,- fewer territories 
^ have been placed under trusteeship system tlian was anticipated. 

^ The Union of South Africa, as tve noticed earlier, has refused to 
place South West Africa under the trusteeship system. Fourthly, 
although the Charter permits the U. N. itself or a combination 
of states to serve on the administering authority of a trust terri- 
tory, none of the areas under multilateral control has been - 
placed under trusteeship system except Nauru nor has 
any one of the areas over which the U. N. has been given' a 
measure _ of jurisdiction (e.g. Jerusalem), . been placed under 
tmstecship. Fijihly, the U. N. does not have the power to 
terminate the authonty of an., administering state for failure to 
fflschargeite obligations under the Charter. Si,thh.^Z 


«“''gaoons under the Charter. Sixthly, like the 
of Nations, its control is only as effective as the response 

onho I, tapose Ite dedsion on any Sb? 

nation of Trusteeship At tb^ l for the tenm- 

te Adminin=£5Z'u.orifa ,0 

time required for^ the - attammeiit nfFMf- ^ each. Territory the 
dence, and to submit annr »» • self-government or indepen- 
1957 for transmissiolTo the CouncU in 

nothing substantial has "so far been i?^ -^sembly. But 
50 m n because the Adinirustcr- 
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ing Authonttes continue to bdievc that anv efTort to set prct,^^ 
tune limit is both impracticable and univi c” 

AN IMPROVEMENT ON THE MANDATE SYSTEM 

Nevertheless, the trusteeship system ts a considerable improve- 
ment on the mandate system At present five of the trust 
teniiorics are near the stage of self-government In Western 
Samoa, at a Convention m 1954, the people adopted a constitu- 
tional plan for self government Tlie first steps were taker in 
1956-57 and the Irusteeshtp Council expects that full Cabi et 
Government would be finaliacd by I960 Meanwhile, N-ns 
Zealand has requested the Council to send a Visiting Mission in 
1959 to study matters relating to the termination of tlic trustee- 
ship In Simahland, the U N Assembly has set as target da s 
December 3, I960 when the teiTUoty would; have become a 
sovereign independent state The elections that were due m 
1958 have, however, been postponed due to domestic differences 
until March, 1959 The problems of the border dispute with 
Ethiopia and the economic viability of the region are being 
tackled Italy and Ethiopia having failed to arrive at a solution 
through negotiation, the U N Assembly decided to set up a 
Tribunal of Arbitration but no progress has yet been made 
With respect to economic devtlopment, Italy and other mem- ’■ 
bCTs have offered to help Somaliland after 1960 The new 
government of TogiUni was established in April 1957 and 
France, the Administering Authority, has requested the Trustee- 
ship Council to conevne a special session to decide its future 
status In Ami Gjincft, the Council has been taking a keen 
interest and after its 1955 Report considerable pressure was 
put on the Administering Authonty (Au'tralia) to speed up local i 
government through village councib and to increase the oppor-' 
tunities for the people to parlicipate m the Central Government 
of the territory Seven new local government councils have been 
set up In Tangiw^tka, there is a complex problem The 
population has 12U tribes together with Asians and Europeans 
The majority of the people have demanded that the countrv 
should become maiidy Afncan This has not yet been recog- 
nised by the Admimiteimg Authority, although changes m the 
syitem of representation will possibly t ike place after the next 
election to the legislative assembly m 1959 In l9o6 57, the 
right of the U & to carry on nuclear tests in the Pacific 
Islands WdS repeatedly ras^ but no decision has yet been 
reached 

Thus the UN trusteeship s^tem has achieved consvder^uhle. 
lUccess and us record compares favourably with that of the 


-^tbe trusteeship. SVSTEM 
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(n Its scope is much wider 


^vl.« tE‘ «.£' .;;..eosi.ip sys,™ 

.'non-stif-sovetnnicnt ^ , applied by ,membef states to all 

3^so.asscrtsprmc.plestp^ detaclied 

their colonies. Its conc ,s World Wars but for , the 

froti) tlie defeate po it is more realistic. >'It recognises die 

colonial world ^ofeority. (iii) It citercises 

strategic than was possible -under the mandate systeih. 

a closer superv Sion di^ Council. 

TherVisiting I „ore elaborate, more cffccUve 


j.ucr,vw-‘..o - „r .„r,prvision is more eiaooraie, 

^d’enr II N. concept of responsibility for' tlm depend- 

than the League cocept. ,Thc fourth 
the General Assembly in 1949 'recommended 
St Se blneand wlhtcfiagof dieU.N. should be flown in all trust 
tSScs alongside the flags of the Adininistering AuthonU^, 
as a symbol of the ideals and aspirations of the trusteeship 
system. The U.N. flag is the symbol of the world’s concern for ' , 
the right of selC-detetminaUon of ’the dependent peoples, (d) 
Whereas with the League actual administration' w^ in the hands 
of the mandatory states; under the XJ.N. trusteeship system while 
the direct administration is com%)fi;l£ i|i\j the hands of; states ' 
singly or jointly as administeiing' authorities, the U.N. may itself , 
jakc direct control as it di^.in jEri^Ppa. (vi) Whereas tiie 
Mandate system was', at best, a mo5esV departure from the practice 
outright annexation, the U.N. system is definitely based on ' 
the coifcepv-of sch-goverhment and for all the dependent peoples! 

The U.N. has attacked the problem of colonialism with defini* 
tely much more vigour than did' the League. Whereas the 
League relegated the problem to the P.M.G., the trend at the U.N. ' 
has been to shift the emphasis bom the, balanced Tx-usteeship 
Council to the General Assembly where the non-coldnial powers 
are inmajority', and where, therefore, the colonial powers are under 
•constont fire;_ (w) The main organ of trusteeship, system, i.e. 

^ the TTusteestnp Council, is definitely a more balanced, a more 
independent and a better organized body than the P.M.C. was 
Itcan frame Its own rules of procedure whereas the rules of 

towM-a/ fi. League Council,. It has • undoubtedly contributed 
admihbt^Cg Feigrammes . of the 

eliminated ij som^tcrritories and goadings have 

meat escepi foretime.! r-n™ ‘o of ' corporal .punish- 

. strengthened the Adminl^’^^^l \ in prison. Jt has ' 

Last Africa to retain or p i, Authority against tlie efforts in ' 
encouraged the increas-ed ^arSinitio’' position. Xt has 

’ government and it has bSS 

' . ’ ^ -7, caused similar improvements 
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South China announced by the Chinese Communists m 
1953, and the filth column potential of 3,000,0o0 overseas Chinese 
within her borders’ AU these factors drove Thailand in the 
SEATO ai d mide her a willtn« recipient of U 5 military aid and 
economic assistance Thailand ts tlso a close supporter of the 
UN At one tune That Burmese relations svere very unhij^jy 
In lTb7 the Burmese had sarked the That capital Ayuthia The 
Bntish colonial rulers deliberately kept up the antt-Burmese 
feelin" among the Thais m order to prevent undcTstandins^ and t 
friendship between the Burmese «ind thcThais European writers 
on Burma and Siam tended to give undue emphasis on the sack 
of Ayuthia and, only rctendy, with the waning of colonial rule 
in South East Asia has it been possible for the Thais to forget 
Ayuthia and clasp the hand of fnendship held out by the 
Burmese In order to augment her security Thailand ha» also 
been advocating the idea of afTihatioo with Laos and Cambodia 
Although never a colony, Thai nationabsm has been fairly 
intense though u has antecedents different Irom those m other 
Asian countries The country eould not escape the political and 
psychological effects of colonialism in neighbouring states The 
continual threats of political encroachments by Britain and 
France * helped mould Thai national unity” 'The institution 
of mcitiaschy has also be*n a gttat uwfymg factor to which all 
Thais are bound together by loyalty Again, Thailand has less 
ethnic cultural and linguistic diversity than other South East 
Asian states Finally, the Japanese occupation also roused Thai 
nationalism 

We have referred to the polUcal instability of Thailand 
Throughout the period up to 1951, Fbai politics was turbulent 
The relatively high degree of poluical 'labihiy which Thailand 
had enjoyed under the leadership of Marshall Pibul Songgrarn 
since the coup of November 1931 and the subsequent clcctiori 
in February 1952 was shaken by events in !9o7 Important 
developments during 1937 mcluded a general election in February, 
the declaration of a state of emergency in March, the disinteg- 
ration of the Sen Manangasila (the main government political 
party smcc 1935) the overthrow of Pibul s government in Septem- 
ber by the Commander in Chief of the Army and the Minister for 
Marshall Sant Thanarat and <1 further general election 
in December 1937 which led to the formation of the present 
go ctnment headed by Lieutenant General Thanom Kittikachorn 
At present Thailand w a constitutional rnonnrehy wuh a Council 
of Ministers (Cibinet) and a Umcameral Parliament These 
TOiitical changes, however, did not involve any change in 
foreign policy AU political leaders throughout the crisis in 
1957 favoured Thailand s close co-operation with the US and 
conunued membership of SEATO In November 1957 m an 
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address iti Bangkok Marshal Saiit referred to »hc importance of 
the SEATO and to the duty of the Thai armed forces “to see to 
it that Thailand never becomes a Communist country”. He 
reiterated on January 3, 1953, that Thailand would stick to 
SEATO. December elections (1957) revealed little support for 
panics advocating neutralism and closer commercial and political 
relations rviih Peking. The failing health of Marshall Sarit and 
his absence from Thailand for treatment in the U.S A. may 
bring another revolution in Thailand in 1 958-59. 

INDONESIA 

The sovcieign independent Republic of Indonesia proclaimed 
by Sukarno and Haita on August 17, 1945, has a total area of 
T9 million sq. km. and consists of the islands of Sumatra. Java 
and Madura, Bali and the other Nusa Tenggara islands, Maluku 
(Moluccas), Sulawesi (Celebes), Kalimantan (Borneo) and some 
3,000 smaller islands and inlets. The total population estimated 
in 1957 was 83’5 millions. It is now divided into 4 provinces. 
The principal clement.s of the population arc the Achinese, Bataks 
and Minangakahans in Stimatra, the Javanese and Stmdancse 
in Java, the Madurese in Madura, the Balinese in Bali and the 
Menadonese in Sulawesi. The majority of the people arc Mus- 
lims but there arc about 3 million Christians and a million Bud- 
dhists. In Bali Hinduism is the dominant religion. About 40% 
of the people arc illiterate and the principal occupation is agri- 
culture and the main products are sugar, tea, coffee, palm oil, 
hard rope fibres, cinchona bark and cocoa. Oil plays an impor- 
tant part in Indonesia’s economy and the total output of crude 
petroleum is ll,790,0CO metric tons. Industries arc not develop- 
ed ex'cept for a few shipyards, textile factories and tyre and glass 
factories. While it is possible to list some 54 different ethnic 
groups speaking as many as 200 different languages, the people 
share common attitudes and concepts, speak one language, Bahasa 
Indonesia, profess one dominant religion, Islam, and have a fierce 
determination to preserve national freedom. 

The first historical references to Indonesia arc found about 
the beginning of the Christian era in Chinese sources. The con- 
tinuous flow of the Hindu migrants from India from the 1st to the 
7lh century A.D. shaped Indonesian nuUure and deeply influenced 
Indonesian civilization. From the 7th century to the 16th Islam 
was^ widely spread. In the 16lh and 17th centuries Indonesian 
politics was marked by the growth of Muslim Sultanates and 
their resistance to ihc advance of the Europeans In the 16th 
century Portuguese traders in quest of spices settled in some of 
the islands, only to be ejected 50 years later by the British and 
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the Dutch 1 1595) The latter, however, finally ousted the former 
From 1602 the Netherlands East India Compaiy conquered the 
Netherlands Indies and ruled over them dun n? nearly I ccmuriw 
After the dissolution of the Company m 179B the Netherlands 
possessions svere governed bv the mothcr-countrv from 1816 

The entire 19th century m Indonesia was a period of con- 
solidation of the Dutch power and a life and-deaih struggle for the 
Indonesians All Muslim stat“s succJimbed to the Dutch impe- if 
nalist power one after the other but this led to the development 
of the Indonesian territorial nationalism The impoverishmeiU 
of the peasantry and the depression of the nobility by the Dutch 
religious interference and a policy of repression under them hel- 
ped to kindle this nationalism The Dutch throughout their rule 
followed a policy of ruthless exploitation and regarded Indonesia 
one huge plantation for the production of articles for world market 
and a supplier of cheap labour The economy of the Islands, 
therefore, became an “export economy*’ In 1630 the Coolie 
Ordinance was passed under which the workers were indentured 
to work in plantauon or mines for a number of year* and if thw 
did not lii-e up to their contraet, they were to be imprisoned 
Thu contract sistem was abolished only in 1936 when the 
USA, Indonesu’s best customer, objected to importing goods 
produced by forced labour The Dutch ruined the Indonesian 
economy and refused to develop Its industries An average of ^ 
SCO million guilders Hew to the Netherlands every year (about 
Rs 750,000,000) As late as 1941 the dutnbution of income tn 
Indonesia was unequal The Europeans and Eurasians received 
65% of the income, non indigenous Asians about 29%, and the 
Indonesiaos only In 1928, the average mcome of the farmer 
was 5 cents a day which m 1931 fell to cenU Indonesia 
produces 92% of the total world requirements of pepper, 91% 
of its cinchona, 77% of kapok, 50% of tobacco, 40% of rubber, 
31®o of copra, 25% of sugar and 25% of palm oil 

It was in ihu background of gnm poverty, ilbteracy, disease, 
corruption and terror, that the Indonesian struggle for freedom 
proceeded The nationalists bad to put up against the repressive 
measures of the Dutch, the disunity of their own ranks and the 
steadfast refusal of the Dutch to compromise with the Indo- 
nesians on any question involving the future political self 
determination of the Archipelago From 1938 to 1926, the 
nationalist movement was guided by the Isbmie AssoaaUon 
with its 2 million adherenb From 1925 to 1934, national 
political prmaples succeeded religious forces as the guiding 
factor and the Indonesian National party (P N 1 ) under 
Dr Sukarno was organued %^ioIent clashes occurred m 1927 
but the revolution was sapprened Control of meetings was 
tightened and freedom of assembly and of speech was abolished 
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In 1931 Sukarno was arrested and the P. N. I. disbanded by the 
Dutch. In 1932 Dr. Hatta joined the P. N. I. In 1934, Hatta, 
SJahrir and other leaders were arrested and exiled to Dagul. 
From 1934 to 1941 the Indonesian politicians attempted to 
co-operate with the Dutch but in vain. In September 1941, 
all Indonesian parties joined together in a supreme body called 
the Majlis Rajat Indonesia (Indonesian People’s Assembly). 

In face of the Japanese menace the Indonesians offered to 
form a joint defence force with the Dutch which the latter 
refused. About January 19, 1942 the Japanese were well on 
their %vay to Indonesia and on March 8, they completed the 
conquest of the Islands. But their pose of liberators was soon 
gone and they began to follow the policy of blood and iron, 
oppression and exploitation, forced labour and forced military 
service. The Indonesians, in the face of this new threat, 
calculatingly decided to split their movement into two segments — 
one to be legal and to co-operate with the Japanese, the other, 
in close liaison with the first, to go underground against the 
common enemy. Thus President Sukarno and others joined the 
Japanese War Government and SJahrir and others went under- 
ground. In this way they secured all the key posts and carried 
out all the functions that were previously in Dutch hands. 
Indeed, the Japanese occupation roused the Indonesian national- 
ism to new heights, and, in their own interests, by turning over 
the Civil Service to Indonesians and training others in bearing 
arms, helped the cause of Indonesian independence. In Septem- 
ber 1944, the Indonesian leaders extracted a formal promise of 
independence from the Japanese. Meanwhile underground 
leaders were holding midnight meetings in caves and forest hide- 
outs to organize themselves for freedom. Opposition to Japanese, 
therefore, grew in the form of sabotage. The Japanese ordered 
the /cempfiz (Jap. Gestapo) to launch a “cleaning action” which 
led to the massacre of 2000 leaders and intellectuals in Borneo. 
Meanwhile the Japanese surrendered to the Allies. While still 
under the Japanese — on August 17,' 1945 — Indonesia declared its 
independence which received the Japanese blessings on August 21. 
From August 17 to September 29, 1945, when the first British 
troops arrived, the self-styled Indonesian Republic enjoyed an 
independence inherited from Japan. 

Within a year, the British troops restored law and order and 
brought in the Dutch with whom tire Indonesians began fighting. 
On November 15, 1946, the Linggadjati Agreement was initiated 
by the Republic and the Dutch who recognised the Republic now 
exercising de facto authority over Java, Madura and Sumatra. 
It envisaged three component states of the Netherlands Indies — 
(i) The Republic of Indonesia, (it) Borneo, (in) the Great East and 
the establishment of a Netherlands-Indonesian Union. The 
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Agreement was signed m March 1947 but joon both parties 
a«used each other of bad CMlh The Dutch began hostihuej m 
luly 1917 without referring the dispute to arbitration as laid down 
10 Art 17 of the abo%c agreement India and Australia rtferred 
the quesuon to the UN and on August 1, 1917, the Scanty 
t.ounal issued a cease-fire order Though infuriated, the Dutch 
submitted to negotiations conducted by a U N Comnuitcc o 
good ofTiees consisting of U S A , Australia and Belgium Mca^ 
while the Dutch were carrying on “mopping up*' operations Cm , 
lanuary 16, 1916, a truce was signed on the decks of Uie “U S b * 
RcnvUIe" under which demilitarised aoncs were established, and 
a set of pnnciples for a political settlement were listed Tlic 
Renville Agreement “provided fora sovereign democratic, federate 
United States of Indonesia with sovereignty m the hands of the 
Dutch until after a stated interval the Kingdom of the Xcthcr- 
lands should transfer its sovereignty to the United States of 
Indonesia” 


Deadlock, however, again ensued and both parties made 
charges and counter-charges The Indonesian nationalists ques* 
tioncd the Dutch good faith, the Dutcli accused the former of 
communist connections 1 arly m December, a Dutch Cabinet 
Mission came to Indonesia for discussions, ptobabl> to sidetrack 
the U N Committee of Good OlTlces Talks broke down on 
December ll, 19l6, and following a brief correspondence between 
Hacta and the Necherlandi Governments the Dutch started znih* J 
tary action on December 19, 1948 and put Hatta and Sukarno m \ 
Wil This at once brought the UN >n the picture again The 
Security Council passed a new resolution for a cease fire and the 
USA suspended economic aid to the Dutch in Indonesia, and 
an Asian Conference on Indonesia met at New Drltn Tmna rV 
20, l9f9 at the instance oi fieiirsT the Uonicrence-, demande d 
the release ol the Kepublican~lcadcrs, Uic evacuaii^ ol fhe 
Ijutcn ti^ua fi&in the l*rgs i dfncY~ofTogiakaria by ai\rcK'5.'t9T9> 
7lic withdrawal of the Dutch' econo niic b lockade nt' th i- Republic, 
the establishment all intermr Government reprinting the 

RepuPlicao asvselt as norTtveDUbUcaD lerntories hv l^ih Mamh 

_1‘J49. election for a C^stuuent Assembly tor tlie whole "o f 
.IndonciT by Uctot^r l7 1949. a nef cbhiplete Uaml'er of powerto 
a United States of Indonesia by , |fanu^y I, 195IT ~ 

Responding to these demands and pressures the Dutch had 
to release the Republican leaders, evacuate their troops from the ‘ 
Pr«idency, and agreed to calla round table conferenee to consider 
full independence to the Indonesians 


In March 1949 the Dutch Foreign Minister Stikker who 
was on a visit to theU S A was viamed by Secretary Acheson to 
take a more realistic view the Situation and to comply with the 
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demands of the Security Council. TheU.S. Senate also demanded 
a new deal for Indonesia. On March 31, India and Australia 
referred the problem to the General Assembly rvhcrc the Indo- 
nesians were certain to find greater support than in the Security 
Council. Tire Dutch now became conciliatory and on April 14, 
thanks partly to the efforts of the U.N. Commission for Indonesia, 
resumed talks with the Republican leaders. On November 2, 
1 949 an agreement was signed at the Hague establishing the 
United States of Indonesia as a sovereign federal republic of 16 
states and as an equal partner with the Netherlands under a 
common sovereign. Irian or Dutch New Guinea was omitted 
from the territory of the proposed federation. The Dutch commercial 
interests were to be recognized by Indonesia. On December 27, 
1949, the Netherlands transferred sovereignt y^ ihc capital was 
'transferred from Batavia to Jakarta! The new state was at once 
recognized bv J nd ja and other states and was admitted to the U.iN . 
in .lune 1950, ^ 

Since 1949, Indonesia has been faced with the problem of 
creating political stability within and a sound foreign policy out- 
side. Internally, a truly national state had to be welded in which 
all the ethnic groups would be conscious of a common nationality. 
Education had to be expanded and the non-industrial economy 
had to be diversified and freed “from dependence on the export 
of a handful of staple raw materials whose prices fluctuated with 
the vagaries of world markets”. The social and economic 
problems inherited from the Dutch regime were compounded by 
the cruelties of the Japanese invasion. The problems of scattered 
territory, mixed population and pre.ssure of growing population 
on limited land taxed the ingenuity and abilities of untrained 
leaders. The country was rent with divisions and danger of 
disintegration has been stalking tlie land. The Muslim fanatics 
of Darul Islam challenged the authority of the government and 
clamoured for a pro-western theocracy of Pakistan type. The 
Communists organized volunteers to combat the Darul Islam. 
The army “became a foot-ball between Socialists and Muslims on 
the one hand, and the Nationalists and the Communists on the 
other”. The ill-disciplined military units living off the country 
side marauded the citizenry, and the transfer of sovereignty 
caught unawares hundreds of Indonesian mercenaries in the 
colonial army, who had fought against the Republican army. The 
labour had grown restive. Businessmen had been almost ruined. 
Government revenues fell off, and the price of rubber and tin 
had badly declined which forced reduction in general economic 
operations. In this context the Communists, who had gone in 
eclipse in 1948, gradually regained influence and' power. In the 
beginning, the Masjumi party — the Indonesian Muslim League — 
played an important part in Indonesian politics but in 1953 it 
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Mas elbowed out by the National Party The socialist party has 
little influence. The plethora of parties has faedevinea 
roentarv rule m Indonesia e\cr since the bcgumint; Until 1953 
the Communists had little influence In the middle of that ywr 
the coalition of the Masjumi and the Kationshsts fell apart 
Communi'ti had Ih seats in the parliament and with their hrfp 
and of other small (;roups, Dr Ah Sastroamidjojo of the 
Nationalist Party set up the government from which the Masjumi 
and the Socialist party had been e’tcludcd This upset the 
western policy framers and the Anglo-Amencan Press started a 
campaign of \ ilification against the government of Indonesia Ah s 
government could not solve the manifold problems of the country 
On May U, Major General Bambang Sugeng, the Chief of Stafi, 
resigned and the government appointed in his place the military 
comroandcrin Stmth Snmaira, Col Bambang Utcyo In the 
teeth of Army's opposition, he was installed in office on June 27 
The army refused to obey him and (he government resigned on 
July 25, l')35 

On August 11, 1955 Burhannuddm Harahap formed the 
government in which the Masjumi pUyed a leading role, but from 
which the National party was excluded The new government 
issued a 7>poiot poli^ statement stressing the objectives of restor* 
tog governmental authority over the army, holding the general 
elecuons, decentralizing the administration, checking inflation, 
and continuing the struggle for Netherlands New Guinea and dev e* 
loping co-operaijon with AfrO'Asian countnes Col Nasution was 
appointed army chief of suft Elecuons for parliament were held 
on September 29, 1955 and for the Constituent Assembly (C A ) 
on December 1 5 of which the results were announced on hlarch 1 , 
1956 and July 16, 1955 respectively In the parliament the 
PN I (Nationahslsl obtained 57 scats, the Masjumi 57, the N U 
(orthodox Muslims) 45, the P K I (Communists) 39, and others 
59 (total 257) In the CA the PNI got 119 scats, the 
Masjumi 112 the N U 91, the PKI 80 andothers 112 (total 
514) The elections knocked out the ground from under the 
feet of the Harahap government which had also been hotly 
criticized for its conduct of negotiations with the Netherlands 
On March 3, 1956, the Government resigned On March 20, 
1956 the PNI, the Masjumi and the N U together with 5 other 
small groups joined and All Sastroamidjojo formed the gov emment 
again The P K.I (Communuts) which had polled over 18% of 
the votes in the elections had been excluded On March 24, 
1956 the government issued its programme which ran on the 
lines of the HarahapGovcmxnent's policies Much greater empha- 
sis, however, was placed on fore^ afl^airs and on the need to 
solve the problem of West New Guinea 
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But friction soon developed within the coalition and sections 
of the army began to be restive at corruption in official circles 
and scant salaries paid to them. On August 13, the army 
revolted when Col. Kawilarang, the military commander of West 
Java, attempted to arrest the Foreign Minister, Ruslan Abdul- 
gani, on the eve of his departure to London for thp Suez Con- 
ference, on charges of corruption. Major General Nasution, 
however, did not support Kawilarang’s action and ordered 
Abdulgani’s release, and the latter was allowed to go to London. 
Col. Kawilarang was sent to Washington as military attache to 
the Indonesian Embassy there. In November 1956, Col. Lubis, 
the former Deputy Chief of Staff, attempted an unsuccessful 
coup and afterwards went into hiding in West Java. Meanwhile 
in Sumatra discontent was mounting and the provinces were 
dissatisfied with the central control. On December 1, Hatta the 
Vice-President resigned and this also added to the discontent in 
Sumatra where Hatta was born. Sumatran leaders were also 
annoyed because while their island was contributing -Ird of 
Indonesia’s foreign exchange, the bulk of proceeds went to 
Java. The rebels were reported to have obtained the support 
of the U. S. authorities in their intention to revolt. Between 
December 1956 and March 1957, many army leaders tvere 
openly questioning the authority of the Ali Government, while 
affirming loyalty to President Sukarno. In October 1956, 
Sukarno had stated that Western style democracy was not suited 
to Indonesian conditions, and talked of a plan to reorganize the 
political system of the country\ His “political conception” was 
revealed on January 1 7, 1957 when he said that a national 
council would be appointed to advise the Government. On 
February 21, he detailed his “Conception” and announced his 
intention of forming another government on the basis of party 
strength in the parliament including the Communists, and of 
establishing a “National Council” consisting of leading figures 
in the Government and army, provincial representatives, and 
functional groups. The scheme was supported by the P. N. I. 
and P. K. I., but opposed by the Muslim and Christian parties. 

In January 1957, the Masjumi withdrew from the Ali 
Government on the ground that a new government was needed 
to deal with the Centre-Provinces relations problem. Other 
parties also threatened to follow suit. In March, the revolts in 
Celebes and Borneo took place and on March 14, the government 
resigned. Sukarno at once proclaimed a state of war and siege, 
and placed the country under martial law, with supreme legal 
authority in his own hands as Commandar-in-Ghief. On March 15, 
Sukarno appointed Suwirjo, a member of the P.N.I. as “Cabinet 
formateur” (i. e. normally a member of one of the parliamentary 

33 IR II 
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pattiCT, who may or may nol head the cabinet he chooses) But 
he failed, and on Apr>l 9, Suiarno hmsstU appointed ^ 
emergenev extra parliamentary” Cabinet of experts, 
t)r DJuanda The Masjumi refused to take part m it This 
government worked hard to btinc the army under control On 
\ta\ o the National Council of Sukarno's conccpuori "“*** 
up and on June \h, >t\vas atmounced that it would consist of 45 
membtis 1 atly m 195d trouble again developed and a Mrtual 
c III War broke out ^ 

Torei^ Policy of Indonesia. The unniediate prohlcm of 
Indonesia was to seide accounts with the Netherlands Wc have 
referrul lO the Hague Agreement of Nosember 2, 1919 Wilhm 
G months these were dead letters Tlie temper of the people 
a;amsi.ihe federated Omted States of Indonesia and they wanted 
a unUarv Republic of Indonesia "1 he Hapuc Agreements called 
fr,f a Lnion under the Dutch Crown but no formal steps v>«e 
i iken VO formihre it In June I9*)l negotiations began at Ihc 
Hague to bring about the dissolution of Um Union and to review 
the Duich Indonc'ian relauons On Nugust 10, 19>l dissolution 
wav agreed m the Hague Proiocol subject to ranficalion by the 
pailiamrntof each country The Indonesians were not Mtisfied 
with this agtetment asst left she economic stttmns of the Vlague 
AgfceincnU for future negotiations The Protocol 'vas, therefore, 
not put up for ratiricaiion before the Indonesian Parliament until 
May, 19aj Further neqotutiuns held m December I'JSS' 
Tehruary 1959 proved to be abortive On Fehruarv 21, 1956 
IndonesuuniUteraUv abrogated thflNethcrlands Indonesian Union 
and denounced the Union Statute LcgnUtive -ipprovalwas given 
to this denunciation in April Diplomauc relations betwe-n the 
two countries were virtually broken as Indonesia relused to be 
represented fay a Huh Cotnmi5sion<*r to the Netherlands and no 
a 'reemenl to raise the High roiwnissmns to the level of Embassies 
was reached The Dutch lost the special treaty safeguards which 
tfiev had huhiito enjoyed againsv adverse treatment of their 
econotnic and hcvwrial mttrests «v Indonesia Soon Indonesia 
set up a Ccmimis irm under Wkbisono the I mance Minister, to 
uirk out the prai-tical application of the abrogation In July, 
Col Nasser nationalized the Suez Canal Company, and on August 
4, Indonesia repudiated the Dutch debts assumed m the Hague 
Agreemcnls Debts to other countries were, however, rccogn sed 
and repayment guaranteed OnAu^stlO 1D56, the Netherlands 
-enl d stron, protest to Jakarta, and m October, both countries 
presented notes to the U N SecreUr) Gentral dealing mih the^r 
respective posuiotis on all aspects of the debts t)uesiiQn But the 
die had factn cast and nothing could be done a^ut tt 

Another source of tension between thr Netherlands and 
Indonesia has been the detcmion by Indonesia of 30 Dutch citizens 
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on grounds of subversion. One of them, Jungschlaeger died in 
prison in April 1956. On October 15, 1956, Schmidt was sentenced 
to life imprisonment. Indonesia refused to agree to the Dutch 
request made in December 1956 to submit these two cases to the 
World Court. A more intense conflict continues on the issue of 
the Netherlands New Guinea, the rump of the old Netherlands East 
Indies. This demand to wrest West Irian (New Guinea) is due 
in pan to a flat and unqualified opposition to Western colonialism, 
and in part to the latent fear that as long as the Dutch retain a 
toe hold in Asia, tliere is danger to Indonesian independence. 
The recovery of West Irian, therefore, has been included in the 
policy statements of every government. On August 17, 1954r, 
Sukarno announced that Indonesia would refer the issue to the 
General Assembly, and since then, it has appeared on the agenda 
of the Assembly every year but no resolution has so far been 
passed by it favouring lndone.sia. In September 1956, Indonesia 
announced the establishment of a Province of West Irian with 
Soasiu as the capital, and with the Sultan of Tidore as the 
first governor. This has, of course, not been accepted by the 
Dutch. 

With the United States, the Indonesian relations have rather 
been chequered. As early as October 16, 1950 under an agree- 
ment, a modest programme of economic and technical assistance 
was launched. In 1951, the U. S. Mutual Security Act of 1951 
tightened U. S control on the recipient countries which were 
required to make pledges to the U.S.A. with regard to “proper” 
utilization of the aid received. In February 1952, the Indonesian 
Foreign Minister, Achraad Subardjo and the U. S Ambassador 
to Jakarta, Merle Cochram were reported to have agreed that 
the former would accept U. S. aid under the Mutual Security 
Act. For this Subardjo came under fire in Indonesia and on 
February 21, he resigned and two days later, the Sukiman 
Cabinet was forced to resign. The government of Dr. Wilopo 
succeeded in getting the economic aid programme in Indonesia 
transferred to the jurisdiction of the Technical Co-operation 
Administration (T. C. A ) On January 12, 1953, a new agree- 
ment was signed restricting U. S. grants for economic and 
technical assistance only. In addition, Indonesia had also 
received, in 1950, a credit ol $100,000,000 from the Export- 
Import Bank. In 1951, the U. N. Assembly resolution of 
banning export of strategic materials to Peking placed Indonesia 
in a difficult position, for, she had to obtain rice from China in 
exchange for rubber. But Jakarta, on the whole, observed the 
embargo on rubber sales to China. To offset the losses, the 
U. S- A. in 1950, offered Indonesia a long-term contract for the 
purchase of rubber, which Indonesia declined. In 1952, however, 
a 3-year contract was concluded for sale to U S. of 183,000 tons 
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of tin As lon^ as the Korean war continued, the pri« of 
rubber was high and Indonesia did not worry about the embargo 
But the Korean armistice brought down the prices without 
lifting the U N lestrictiom on trade with China Indonesia, 
therefore, began to feel the pinch An Indonesian trade 
to Peking resulted m a preliminary agreement in January 193'* 
providing for the export to China of rubber among other Mmmo- 
dmes Apprehendin' trouble with the U S A , 
however, moved cautiously and did not implement the 
ment In July 1954, the government denied that any rubber deal 
had been made with China and when a trade agreement was 
signed on September 1, 1954, it rnade no mentioh ofruhl^r 
Although Indonesia signed the San Ftaneisco Treaty of September 
1951 with Japan, m disregard of widespread domestic opposition 
whole hearted co operation with Washington has never been 
possible In 1955 56, Washington felt concern with regard to the 
Indonesian neutralism, internal instability and growth of commu 
nism In Tune 1956, Sukarno visited the XJ S on ® goodwill 
mission In 1957 58 complaints of U S intervention in the 
internal affairs of Indonesia were heard 

\V\t.h the SoNVot XJnvon selatvoni viete, tardy \n the 6wi Sba« 
The USSR regard^ Jakarta as a puppet of the West In the 
post Stalin period, there came a change and m September I554f 
diplomatic relations were eaublished In April 1936, an Indo- 
nesian parliamentary delegauon visited the USSR and visits 
have since been made by other delegations and prominent 
individuals In September 1956, Sukarno visited the U S S R 
and obtained a loan of 5 100,000,000 from that country A 
detailed agreement followed under which the loan, bearing 2^% 
interest, was to be repaid over 12 years This agreement was 
approv^ by the Indonesian Cabinet on hlay 3, 1957 A trade 
agreement was signed in August 1956 and it was approved bv the 
Cabinet in Jakarta on May 6, 1957 In hlav 1957, President 
Voroshilov paid a visit to Indonesia and travcU*“d widely in 
the country 

We have referred partially to the Indonesian policy towards 
People’s China which had alrcadv been recogniied bv Jakarta 
In September 1956, Sukarno also visited Peking in rcpW to Chou s 
visit to Bandung in April 1955 Ah Saslroaimdiojo had also 
visited China in 1955 and Madame Soong, the widow of Sun 
Yat sen visited Indonesia in August 1956 Following the discus- 
sions at Bandung, a dual nationality ageecment betvvccn China 
and Indone la had been signed m April 1955, seeking to regulate 
the status of the Chinese minority in Indonesia and to settle the 
question of their citizenship Under it, the Chinese m Indonesia 
could exercise a choice as to whether they want Chinese or 
Indonesian citizenship 
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Finally, the relations of Indonesia with Asian countries have 
been most cordial. She has participated in many bilateral and 
multilateral Asian meetings and conferences in tlie past years 
and played host to the historic conference at Bandung. Indo- 
nesia and India have closest relations and agree on all funda- 
mental issues. Like India she is a staunch supporter of colonial 
liberation, Afro-Asian solidarity, removal of racial discrimination, 
and disarmament. Her policy is one of peace with all, and one 
of positive neutrality and non-involvenrent in the cold war. She 
has consistently escliewed military alliances as undesirable and 
umvise. Like India, she docs not regard external communism as 
a threat to her independence. Like us, the Indonesians regard 
the cold war as nothing more than the traditional power conflict, 
this one between the Soviet Union and the U.S., intensified and 
rendered even more illogical bv atomic weapons. In this conflict, 
the only vital Indonesian concern is the hope for peace. Indo- 
nesia has also been a very active supporter of the U.N. In recent 
years she strongly endorsed U.N. intervention in the Suez Crisis 
and sent a contingent to tlte United Nations Emergency Force. 
She also supported discussion of the Hungarian question in the 
U.N. While abstaining on the resolution concerning Soviet 
military intervention, she supported those concerned with relief 
measures and voted in favour of setting up the special U.N. 
Committee on Hungary. Indonesia has always stood for an 
understanding between China and the U.S.A. and has advocated 
a policy of eliminating the sources of friction amongst the Asian 
countries such as the Kashmir dispute between India and Pakis- 
tan. Her independent foreign policy of peace and neutrality is 
only an expression of Asian nationalism in all its aspects. 

MALAYA 

Within an area of 52,286 sq. miles and a population of 
6,000,000 Malaya juts into the sea lane that links the Middle 
East and the Far East. Before 1945 it was vitally important to 
Britain because of her naval base in Singapore “the eastern out- 
post for the defence of India”. Malaya suffered from many 
political vicissitudes and was dominated first by the Arabs, 
then by the Portuguese, and finally by the British. The earlier 
inhabitants were Malays but today there are in Malaya and 
Singapore over 3,000,000 Chinese and 800,000 Indians and 
Pakistanis. Thus there is a very serious racical problem in Malaya 
particularly because the Chinese control the economic life of the 
country. The country is extremely rich in raw materials and 
produces about 60% of the entire world production of rubber 
and about 40% of the world production of tin. Its value as a 
dollar-earner to the Commonwealth can be seen from the fact 
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tViatm 1950 its rubber exports were Monh $313 million to the 
sterling bloc, and that m 1953, its total output of rubber and 
tm amounted m value to £105 miHion and £41 millon resp«- 
uvel> In 1917 the USA took out of Malaya 457,000 tons of 
rubber and more than 20,0 tO tons of tin Malayan exports to 
the USA that year amounted to $346,000,003 which was 
SI6(),0> 0,000 more than the value of the entire exports of Britain 
to the USA that very year And yet until 1945, with an 
undiversificd economy, Malaya was compelled to import about 
66% of Its food requirements nnd pracucally all of its ronsuincr 
goods 

The British colonial policy in Malaya was one of systematic 
exploitation and brutal suppression Before the Second World War 
there were hardly any representative institutions worth the name 
When It was overrun by the Japanese, Malaya had 3 administra- 
tis e units — the Straits Settlements (including Singapore) which 
was a Briush colony, the Federated Malay States, and the 
Unfed'rated Malav btaies which were both under British protec- 
tion as a re ult of agreements concluded between the U K and 
the Rulen of States From I^eremher 1941 to September 1945 
japan occupied Malaya From September 1915 to April 1946 
Malaya was ruled by the British Mihun Administration, this 
period being marked by labour agitation led by the Malayan 
Communist Party In April 1946, a Centralized Malayan Union 
was constituted by Order-m Council nnd Smeapore was made 
a sep irate colony However, the Malavan Union was never 
fully implemented because of Malay opposiuon to the transfer 
of powers from the State Rulen to the Crown and also because 
of fears that the auzenship provisioti might lead to lots of the 
special position enjoyed until that time by the Malais In Julv 
1946 a Committee was appointed to draw out a contlitution and 
this led to the Federation of Malaya Agreement of 1948, under 
which Malaya was given a strong central government Consider- 
able powers were drtegat*^ to the governments of the Sutes and 
Settlements The first Federal 1 cgislative Council of 75 members 
was set under this agreement It wa not an elected body but 
It had an unofiiaal majority nominated by the High Commission 
to represent various races and interests 


In fune 1948 there broke out the Communist j-cbelhon 
suppo,edly on the directive issued by the Second Congress of the 
Communist Party of India held m Calcutta in March 1948 But 
there is ab'olutely no evidence of thi, and the connecUon of the 
two events rests on speculation The British rulers banned the 
Coiomunist Party of Malaya on July 23, 1948, proclaimed 
a British irmy including 
iOfiOU ffepah Gurkhas recruited oa the Iruiiarv sod, vjis Boetaimg 
against about 5,000 Malayan insurgents Fhe Communist rebellion 
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continued right up to 1957. In 1951 the “member” system 
was introduced as a first step towards ministerial responsibility 
in Malaya. Meanwhile the Briggs Plan based on concentration 
camps for the insurgents was adopted and untold sufferings were 
inflicted on them. In 1952, Templet was appointed High 
Commissioner and he launched a vigorous anti-communist 
campaign till May 1954. In January 1955, Abdul Rahman 
appealed for an amnesty for the Communists. On May 1, 
1955, the Malayan People’s Liberation Army sent an official offer 
of peace to the Malayan Government. But the offer ivas rejected 
by the British on June 5, 1955. The latter introduced a new 
federal constitution retaining control over defence and external 
affairs, finance, and public ordci'. The elections were held on 
July 27, 1955. The Alliance — a coalition of the United Malay 
National organization (U.M.N.O.), the Malay Chinese Asso- 
ciation (M. G. A.) and the Malaya Indian Congress (M. I. C.) — 
won 51 of the 52 seats and formed a government, headed by 
Tengku Abdul Rahman. 

The Alliance Manifesto had announced the intention of 
the Alliance groups to luring the Emergency to an end by offering 
general amnesty failing which, to wage an all-out war on the 
insurgents. On September 8, 1955 tlie amnesty was announced. 
But the Emergency continues, now in its tenth year. Meanwhile 
constitutioual progress tvas proceeding smoothly. It tvas agreed 
in 1955 that a Constitutional Conference would be held in London 
in January-February 1956, The i-esult of the conference was 
the transfer of limited power to Malaya, Britain retaining 
control of External Affairs and Defence, and joint control over 
internal security. August 1 957 was set as the date of full indepen- 
dence.^ It was also agreed that an independent constitutional 
commission would be appointed to make recommendations for 
the constitution of an independent Federation of Malaya. In 
March 1956, a 5-man Commission comprising of Lord Reid 
(Chairman, U._K.), Sir Ivor Jennings (U. K.), Sir William 
Mckell (Australia), Mr. Justice Abdul Hamid Khan (Pakistan), 
and Mr. Justice B. Malik (India) was set up and it released its 
report on February 20, 1957. Soon afier a wotking party of 
11 members representing the Alliance Government, the Malay 
Rulers and the U.K. Government was set up to examine this 
report. In May 1957, a delegation of Malaya went to London 
and complete agreement was reached on all points. On July 2, 
the Federation of Malay Independence Bill was introduced in 
the House of Commons and was passed by the end of the month. 
On August 31, 1957, Malaya became indep endent- within the 
CommonweaTth, and in Novernber she was admitted to the United 
Nations and obtained recognition, by a large number of states, 
including China, the U.S.S.R. and India. The independence of 
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Mala)a, however, is qualified by the An^lchMalayan Pefence 
Treaty 'igned between the government of Abdul Rahman and (he 
government of the U K Under the Treaty, Malaya allow^ 
Bniain to establish bases for an indefinite penod — 30 years in the 
firstinsunce— although the Treaty can be reviewed from time to 
time and can be abrogated if necessary Bntain, m return pro- 
mised to look after Malaya’s ealcmal defence Malaya also pledged 
to go to the aid of British protectorates in the Far East if need arose 
This Treaty was bitterly attacked by the opposition in Malaya 
but Rahman, the Prune Minister, quietened the opposition by 
threatening to resign if the treaty was not ratified He told the 
Lcs:islauve Council that it was only the Royal \avy and the 
airforces of the CommemweaUh that had prevented Malava from 
becoming another Korea or Vict-Nam, and that the British 
protection was absolutely necessary “We might juit as wdl get 
out he warned the Council, “and you can get some other clever 
Dicks to run tlie country” The Treaty was duly ratified 

What shall we say about Malayan nationalism which has 
been rather of a different order It should be remcmliercd that 
there have been many factors which have moderated the intennty 
of Malayan natiotialum in spue of the great tenor perpetrated on 
the people by the colonial rulets Hrsf, the geograpli) of the 
country curtailed contact atnong ihc indipenous Afaloya 
people Secmdlj, the British colonial policy of indirect ruw 
throuch local hfalay Sultans perpetuated sectional loyalties 
Thirdly, the development of national loyalties has been hindered 
by the unique racial composition of the country, in uhich Malays 
and Chinese arc almost equal in number Ftnaily, the Malay’s 
arc generally easy going people or ‘ Nature’s gentlemen’ When 
the Japanese troops invaded the country m 19V1 the hfalays 
generally were apathetic and qujscent Indeed, according to one 
authority, “m 1945 the development of nationalism in Malaya 
seemed 25 years behind the rest of South east Asia ’’ 

SINGAPORE 
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In 1819, it was purchased by Sir Stamford Raffles from the 
local rulers, and for a long time continued to be under the control 
of the Government of India. Since 1867 it has been a Crown 
Golony, just as a part of the Straits Settlements and from 1^-46, 
as a separate colony. In 1953, the Rendel Commission was 
appointed to review the constitution of Singapore. It reported 
in February 1954, and the British Government accepted the 
report under which elections were held on April 9, 1955. The 
qualified electorate numbered 300,000 of whom only 160,000 
persons actually voted. After the elections, the Progressive and 
Democratic Parties (having 4 and 2 seats respectively in the 
Assembly of 25 elected and 7 nominated members) amalgamated. 
The Labour Front had captured 1 3 seats and its leader David 
Marshall was invited by the Governor to form the government, 
which he did in coalition with the Alliance” (consisting of the 
U.M.N.O. and the M.C.A.) and the Singapore-Malaya Union. 

On July 25, 1955, the Legblative Assembly adopted a reso- 
lution demanding immediate self-government for the colony. In 
August, Lennox-Boyd, the Secretary of State for Colonies, visited 
Singapore and Marshall urged for freedom. It was agreed that 
early in 1956 a Conference should be held in London to suggest 
amendments to the Rendel Constitution. In December 1955, 
Marshall, Lim Yew Hock and Abdul Hamid visited London for 
talks with Lennox-Boyd in order to draw up an agenda for the 
conference. The first constitutional conference was held in 
London in April 1956 where Singapore was represented by a 
13-man all-party delegation. The conference, however, broke 
■down on May 15, because Singapore wanted Dominion Status, 
while Britain wanted to retain emergency powers to be exercised 
in its discretion. Lennox-Boyd, explaining the failure, said that 
in the light of the fact that there had been no appreciable period 
of stable democratic government in Singapore, that no political 
party held a commanding majority, and that the subversive forces 
■of Communism were strongly at work in Singapore, Her Majesty’s 
Government did not think it proper to take “the irrevocable step 
of abrogating all rights and powers of any sort in connection with 
Singapore for all times,” On May 17, 1956 Marshall, on his own 
responsibility, made new proposals providing that the exercise of 
the emergency power by the U K. Government should be subject 
to the approval of the House of Commons, that the responsibility 
for Singapore should be transferred from Colonial Office to the 
Commonwealth Relations office, and that the government of 
Singapore should be locally formed. Lennox-Boyed agreed to 
discuss these proposals provided that they were put forward either 
by the Singapore delegation as a whole, or by the Singapore 
Government. But with the failure of die first London Conference 
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unammitv hid become oat of the quesuon The deleg^tjon, 
therefore returned to Singapore 

Marshall on June 3 resigned as Chief Minister and was s«t^c- 
ceeded b/ Lim Yew Hock on June 0,1956 In December 19 j 6, he 
went to I ondon for talks and it was agreed that a further constitu- 
Looal conference be held m London early in 19o7 On March 11, 
1957 the Conference opened It was attended bv an all ^rty ] 
delegation from Singapore led by Lim Vesv HocL The Con- 
ference ended on April ll, after reaching agreement on the pr^ 
visions to be embodied in a new Constitution for Singapore It 
was decided that Singapore would be granted self government and 
would be called as the state of Singapore The strength of the 
Assemblv would be 51, all elected TTic Prune Minuter (formerly 
called duel Minister) would preside over the meetings of the 
Council of Ministers The office of Governor was to be abolished 
when the agreement would come into force and a Malayan born 
personage with th* title of Yang dt-Pertuan IScgata (Head of 
State) would be appointed to act as the Queen’s representative 
in Singapore There would be a U K Commw'ioncr to discharge 
the duties in ihe sphere of defence and external affairs, mcludm"’ 
the full light to the occupation, control and use of the bases and 
installations in Singapore The UK Government also retained 
the right to suspend the constitution in an emergency A separate 
Singapore uttzenship within the Commonwealth was to be created- 


THE PHILIPPINES 

7 he Philippines illustrate Amcriran colonialism and deserve 
a separate study They consist of a group of 7.000 islands, 
situated in the Pacific Ocean off the main-land of South East 
Asia and havmg a population ol 20 mdhons Its people are of 
the Malay group and enjoy close racial affinities with their 
neighbours in Indonesia and in Malaya Majoritj of the peoplf' 
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War, the United States acquired the islands and retained them 
for 50 years. For 3 years after the Americans annexed the 
- Philippines in 1899, the nationalists conducted a guerilla campaign 
which had to be forcibly suppressed. Gradually, the Americans 
granted self-government to the Islands. During World War I 
limited autonomy was conceded under the Jones Act. In 1934, 
under the Tidings- McDuffie Act a Philippines Commonwealth 
with limited freedom was created. Full responsible government 
was promised after 1 0 years. 

_ During the war the bourgeois-landlord Nationalist Party 
which was a pretender to the role of leader of the popular masses 
lu the struggle for national independence had compiomised 
iUelfby open collaboration with the Japanese and the suppres- 
sion of the popular resistance to the occupiers. But after a 
relatively biief period of Japanese domination, the Philippines 
were liberated by U. S. troops. On August 13, 1943 Roosevelt 
had exhorted the Filipinos to continue their resistance to the 
Japanese invaders and promised independence. On June 29, 1944 
the Congress passed a law stipulating independence^ of the Philip- 
pines. The Islands had suffered the brunt of American colonial- 
ism. During this period the living standards of the peasants and 
agricultural labourers did not register any marked improvement 
und the economy was tied down to the U. S. economy. 

The Islands had been brought within the American tariff 
system in 1909 and since then they had become entirely depen- 
dent on the U.S.A. Even after independence in 1946 the 
Philippines constitution was amended to give U.S. citizens and 
^pital the same rights as those enjoyed by Filipinos, until 1947. 
Throughout the period of American imperialist rule the gap 
between the masses and the small governing class had been 
broadening and social unrest had deepened. ^ Inefficiency, 
<^orruption and nepotism characterized the administration and 
f late as 1953 it was reported by Alan Edmond Kent that 
agrarian disorders and an infamous election revealed that the 
Islands are far from secure as a bastion of democracy. 


The War of 1939-45 had further aggravated these conditions. 
As President Roxas declared after the War; “There is hunger 
among us . . . Plagues of rats and locusts gnaw at our food supplies. 

ubhe health and sanitation have been set back a quarter ol a 
«ntury. Housing is shocking in its inadequacy and squalor. 
Ur communications are destioyed, stolen or disrupted. Schoos 
burned and teachers have been killed. Indeed 
bberies, kidnappings, daylight assaults on buses, trucks and 

K^^l'^ere daily occurrences. The Japanese had stripped the 
-i^^dsofraw materials and the country, particularly Manila 

•^°'i the big Islands of Luzon, had been devastated by air raids 
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aud\and6ghun3 In 19J2 a formidable rcsMance had f«cn 
organized by all progressive forces under Communist leadership, 
le.lhe Hukbalahap (People’s Army of LvberauonVlcd by Luis 
Tarut which conducted guerilla viarfare against the Japanese 
In Octoher 1944, MacAribur landed at Leyte with U S forces 
and defeated the Japanese The HubbaUhap who were strong m 
Central and South Eastern Luzon, asited for recognition but 
Maci^TthuT refused to grant the teqiKSl and turned over the . 
administration m February I9t5 to Sergio Osmena who had 
succeeded to the presidency trf the FiUpmo Gotcrnmcnt in exuc 
U Wai^ingion aim the death of Qptton in 1344 On July % 
1946, the independence of the Philippines was proclaimed with 
Rotas as the Presidcrit For some time 1 aruc took part in the 
politics of the country but when President Rotas who was really 
a traitor and had collaborated vntb the Japanese, refused to 
allow him to attend the Legislature to which he had been elected, 
he reverted to open rebellion By 1950 his activities had become 
alarming and Truman sent the Bill Motion to survey the condi- 
tions of the Philippines to which the U S had lent $2000,000,000 
since 1945 ThcBill Mission recommended a grant of $250,000,000 
to finance a 5 year plan. As a result of this as vrdl as of the 
boom followin? th^ Korean War the ecooomic situation unproved 
The peasants were shown leniency and Tcseltlement schemes 
were introduced to wm them ewer Bv the middle pf 1952 most 
of the Htikbalahao revolt had been dealt with The Government 
arrested about 300 Chinese merchants alleeed to have supplied 
the rebels with money and arms In 1953 Ramori Magsaysav 
won the election and by the ttnddle of 1954 the ttbclUon had 
been suppressed 

Foreign Policy The basir principles of Philippine foreign 
policy have been {\) the tsfthlnbroent and strcnpthtning of an 
Asian collective sreuntv system wnb fininary dependence on 
the USA for deftnee protection, (ii) the forging of closer 
ties vnth non communist Asian states, fin) satisfactoty settlement 
of reparations claims against Japan and subsequent expansion 
of commercial reUttons with that country, (ip) the msmence 
that Eormosa be kept out of communist hands Filipinos 
probably remember Formosa as the place from which the 
Japanese launched their attarV m 1941 and they are anxious to 
pievent any TCcuTTencc by doing their part to see that Formosa 
IS kept out of hostile or potentially hostile hands and («) active 
support to the United Nations 

Communism has been regarded by the Filipinos as a grave 
threat Internally there wa* the Hukbalahap movement and 
externally, the Red victory m China unnerved them The Korean 
svar, the Indn Chinese eonBict and the establishment of the 

cis'KV'swBws'i. of Ntirth^sct Ham added to their fears The 
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central aim of the Philippine foreign policy, therefore, has been 
to strengthen national security by suppressing subversion wthin 
and to build up strength against attacks from without through 
participation in collective security arrangements with other free 
nations. On March 14, 1947, extensive military agreements 
were concluded which gave the U.S. 99-year leases on several 
military bases. American technicians were also sent to assist the 
armed forces of the Philippines and the U.S. assumed respon- 
sibility for the defence of the islands in case of external aggres- 
sion. In August 1950, a Mutual Defence Treaty with the U.S. 
was signed under -which both parties agreed to maintain their 
capacity to meet armed attack and to consult together wherever 
in the opinion of either of them, the territorial integrity, political 
independence or security of either party was threatened by 
external armed attack in the Pacific. In September 1954, 
the Manila Treaty was signed (See Part Two, pp. 208-214) 
and the Mutual Defence Treaty was strengthened by the 
establishment of a Philippines-U.S. Continuing Council. The 
Philippines have played a very active part in the expansion 
of the SEATO. The close relations of the Philippines with 
the U S. have not always been a smooth course. Here, as 
elsewhere, nationalism is a strong force and the policy of close 
relations with the U.S. is badly resented by the people. Senator 
Recto has been a vigorous critic of this policy. The people 
want to pursue a truly nationalist and independent policy involv- 
ing recognition of and trade with Peking. Secondly, the existence 
of U.S. bases is resented and there was a popular clamour that 
Philippines should take over these bases. In July 1956, Nixon 
visited Manila and announced U.S. acceptance of the Philippine 
sovereignty over the bases. But the question whether or not 
Philippine law should operate within the bases is still unsolved. 
Again, the harsh policy of Philippines against Japan came in 
conflict with the U.S. policy of reviving Japan, particularly after 
1950. In short, the policy of close co-operation with the U.S. A. 
is supported only by the feudal elements because of their fear of 
Communism. The people want social justice, self-respect and 
complete freedom, and unless the government of the Philippines 
satisfy popular aspirations the nationalist ferment will continue 
to feed on the anti-American sentiment. On January 1, 1956, 
the Laiirel-Langley Agreement came into force and it fore- 
shadowed decreasing ties between the U.S. economy and that of 
the Philippines. 

We have referred to the harsh attitude of the Filipinos towards 
Japan in whose hands they suffered so much in the Second 
World War. Anti-Japanese feelings persisted in 1951 when the 
questions of a Peace Treaty' rvith Japan arose. The Philippines 
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insisted that Japan accept fcsponsibtUty Tor the %rar damage 
and It was only with great reluctance that the Gavemment 
agreed to sign the Peace Treaty at San 1 rancisco But Gencrat 
Romulo made clear that the rauficauon depended upon the 
implemeniatvon of the provision for reparations In January 
\9 d 2, iiegotiatiQns Began and vn April 1954 a prcluninaty 
agreement was signed under which Japan was to pay S 100,000,000 
but the Philippine Congres* regarded this as inadequate and 
rejected it In November 1954, negotiations began again on a 
lrt<;b basis and on May 9, 1956 a final treaty was signed and in 
July It was ratified together with the Japanese Peace Treaty 
Under this, Japan would pay $550,000,000 worth of capital goods 
at the rate o' S2a,000,GOU a year for tO years and the balance 
wiihiii either the next 10 years or a lesscrperiod In a sepuratc 
agri-cmeni Japm agreed to give long term loans of S250,0,.0,000 
for the desriopment of private indusiry m the Philippines 


IVitK othT Asian countries, the relations of the Philippines 
have, on the whole been friendly It tc>ok part in the Bandung 
I onlettncc and us leaders condemned the so Called “Communist 
Iniperi ihsui’ , defended military alliances liVe the SFATO, and 
criticized the cult of neutrality ” The Philippines have not vet 
recognized Peking and trade with People’s China is under 'trict 
guvernment control Retauonswuh iormosa and South Korea 
are cordnl, and Philippines government firmly beheve that the 
islands of the Pescadores and Tormosa {ihe latier i» neatly 200 
mile* from No them Luzon) should remain m fnendiy hands 
With Indonesia, the Philippines have geographical and racitl links 
But while Indonesia follows a policy ofneuirahlv and non involve- 
ment in military alliances and, on the whole, an antj-lVcstcrn 
policy, the Philippines follow the opposite course While the 
latter is predominantly Catholic, the former is predominantly 
Muslim Until ihc si'naturc of the Indonesian Philippines 
Immigration Agreement of July 4, 1956, relations were adversely 
afTected by the problem of illcg\l migratvon between the two 
countries, principally from Indonesia to the Philippines 


Finallv, the Philippines have played a prominent role at 
the U N whii-h they support as a forum on which small powers 
can partially influence world affairs In 1949, General Roinulo 
vvis elected Presid--nt of the General Assembly In 1950, the 
PI ilippmes supported U N action m Korea and sent a contingenl 
to fight there It has been acting in the various specia ized 
agencies of the U N and Manila is the W H O Regions! fentre 
It also served on the Economte and Social Counal tnd has 
sought increasing aid front tbe tndustnalized powers for the 
backward areas It served on the Commission of Human Ritrhts 
for 3 lo-mj md piruc^ui ja Uu- a' tic Umvcral 
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Declaration of Human Rights and Covenant on Human Rights. 
In addition, die Philippines also participate in the Colombo Plan. 

NEPAL 

The kingdom of Nepal, a beautiful hill state famous for its 
Gurkha troops, the birth place of Buddha, is nestled high on the 
southern slopes of the Himalayas and extends for 500 miles as 
a sort of buffer between India and Tibet. Its area is about 
56,000 sq. miles and its population is roughly estimated at 10 
millions. Its climate, in the phrase of Chester Bowles, is 
“perfect” and it is situated as a diagonal strip of mountains and 
valleys 520 miles long by 100 miles wide, between the latitudes 
26% and -31% North. Its people are of Mongol origin but for 
centuries they have been ruled by Hindu Rajputs who fled from 
Gliittor on its capture by the Muslims in 1503, and who, by 1766, 
had conquered the native Mongol rulers of Nepal. In 1792, 
Nepal was invaded by the Chinese who were, however, defeated. 
Newars form a considerable majority of the population in the 
Kathmandu valley but the population consist mainly of Par- 
bathis, i.e. the Gurkhas. A Gurkha incursion into India was 
finally defeated by General Ochterlony of the East India Company 
in 1816, and after the Treaty of Siguli, the relations between the 
British Government in India and Nepal remained very friendly. 
In 1846, a Nepalese nobleman, Jung Bahadur Rana, supported 
by the British, established himself firmly as Piime Minister, swept 
the decadent King into the background and instituted a ruling 
dynasty which provided the hereditary occupant of the offices of 
Prime Minister and Commander-in-Ghief up to 1951. Thus the 
Rana (Prime Minister) became a supreme dictator, e.xercising all 
the powers of the government, while the Eling was a mere figure- 
head, occupying a semi-divine position similar to that of the 
Japanese Emperor under the Shogunate. It was in the regime 
of the first Rana that the Gurkha soldiers were recruited in the 
British army in India — a privilege which Britain enjoys to this 
day. In the two world wars about 200,000 Gurkhas in tlieir 
characteristic felt hats cocked jauntily on their heads, and with 
their ancient kukri knife, which, with its 15-inch curved blade 
worn at the belt like bayonets and swinging like an axe, is capable 
of cutting off the head of a buffalo, took part and spread the 
fame of the Himalayan Kingdom all over the world. 

Until 1950, for nearly 100 years, Nepal was a country closed 
to the rest of the world, guarded from political and economic 
influences, and known only to a few visitors other than piligrims 
from the South and traders from the North, whose information 
•could not reach beyond the narrow circle around them. In 
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tWaUoihe British colonial pohcv is fully reflected It was to 
ueutralizc Nepal's potential miliUiry strenRth that the British 
contrived to segregate it front the test of India by treaty sUpt^- 
Don “Bvm*)', DTLKegmi has vmtteti, “Nepal «ased to 
enjoy m practice all powers of o<tctnal contact of its cboiccv and 
the British indirectly regulated such contacts if any It could not 
even appoint to its st^te* or private services any European pn- 
sonci'*! arid tneir presenceor the presence of any Indian was to he 
reported forthwvih to Cnlcum K little bt«, near about 18^5, 
there svas established a vile autocracy which surrendered the 
retniining privileges to the British, and utilised the situation to 
maintain Us stranglehold over the realm A deal was struck 
between the foreign power and the local medieval autocrar^ on 
the basis of Nepal's isolation from all entetml contacts- This 
was design^ to cover the entire field of Nepal’s economic and 
social progress is they came to be related with outside influences, 
which were shut out deliberately to keep >t ever bacWird In 
NepsVs medieval backwardness was discovered the foundation that 
reared the structure of autocracy and supplied thft fodder for the 
Imperulut gun” 


The country t» most backward even today Travel \n tCepsd 
Is accomplished atmo,t on foot, or asnued by pony or elephant 
pccept v«here atr serv tees exist to link the mam centres, and where, 
in the South, there are a few inadequate and hnsatisfictory roads 
and railways Journeying by surface toutts between Nepal asd 
her neighbours, and wtehm the countrv itself, is, therefore, ettre- 
mely Ubonous Even Kathmandu (the Capital] is sUlf largely 
isolated, as it has no direct road or tail link with the outer world 
and Its air i>eTviccs are at the mercy of the douds, wind and 
rain, which in that area can duorganae the best, laid plans 
There are language d»fli*-ultic» too 1 he national language is 
Nepah, an Aryan language quite close to Hindi The level of 
English even amongst the officials w very low Newan is used 
« a local fanouage in the Kathmandu valley Under tbcBanas 
there was no system of naUonal budget and the expenditure on 
public account was not divulged No c ensiis was taken and 
dine « no accurate estimate of »i« population of the coimtry, nor 
any accurate map In the army, title of General used to run by 
inheritance rather than by ability Economically it u a very 
poor country with a wide trade deficit Total eleefne power 
capacity amounts to only 2,825 kilowatts “scarcely enough to 
light an, American town* It t. an agricultural countrv wiQi 
95% of her population einployed on the land The health 
standards are appalingly low. and malana filanasis, sroaB tot. 
dysKitry, cholera, and Kala Azar. are ever present >i,th 40^' of 
the pwp e suWg from faue of this ntuauon there 

ww,as.U,m«.VqjT,ot!iy Ibrairses and 650 hospital 
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beds. In the Tcrai and Kathmandu valley 95% of the popula- 
tion is suffering from filariasis, that hideous mosquito-borne disease 
of which the attack is so invidious that it may take up to 6 years 
after injection to manifest itself. About 95% of the population 
is believed to be illiterate, and few of the small number of 
the educated are in a position to use their education to full 
advantage. In 1953, more than half the land was still owned by 
large landowners charging rents averaging 50% of the yearly crop, 
with many rents running far higher, and about 70% of the 
peasants were making payments to village money lenders at 
interest rates ranging from 20% to 100% annually. All these 
conditions were created by century-old isolation, feudalism, and 
imperialist rule which led Nepal to aloofness and made her “an 
impregnable fortress of timidity”. 

Nepal’s potential resources were not tapped even for 
capitalist exploitation much less to ameliorate the conditions of 
the people. It has immense natural resources, minerals, forest 
and water power, vast deposits of copper, iron, mica, oil, coal, 
iron, asphalt, peat, sulphur and quartz; a climate excellent for 
horticulture, both for fruits and vegetables; a soil which is 
fertile enough to feed the population, while still leaving an 
exportable surplus; raw materials for new industries for which 
there is a local market which is at present met from abroad; 
traditional skills and plenty of scope for tourism. But all this 
has left Nepal undeveloped and there are no hotels, no cinema 
houses and no public parks. Caste system is even now strict; 
people did not hear of a public meeting till 1951 and radio was 
not permitted for the people till 1946. Penal code was barbaric 
and the burden of proof rested on the accused. The first aeroplane 
reached Kathmandu in March 1950, and till 1936, Nepal’s 
external mail service was managed by the Postal Department 
of the Government of India. There is no University in -Vepal 
in 1958 and the Nepal degree college is affiliated to one of the 
Universities in India. There was no public library till 1951; and 
there is no engineering school even today. On the other side, 
there is the aristocracy ivhich Regmi has described as “a blood- 
sucking vampire and a lording wolf”. 

Struggle for Independence. Even in “the iron curtain” 
which had been flung around Nepal by the British Imperialists 
and the tyrannical Ranas, there were “inevitable gaps”. Although 
there was no well developed and politically conscious middle 
class, no popular desire to attain freedom, and although one 
could find a deplorable apathy and docility bred by long period 
of enslavement, and whatever political movement there was, was 
torn with internal friction and personal rivalries, there were 
factors which stirred , a slumbering people like the Nepalese. 

OA TT> TT 
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Gurkha soldiers who fought as mercenaries in World War I 
brought with them a picture of the outside world and tales of 
“ibc great democratic ferment stirring everywhere under the 
impact of IVoodrou Wilstai’s idealism”, and Buddhist pnesu 
wandering into fat away countries returned to tell of new 
progre s being made in other lands to combat poverty ind disease 
Young students who, for want of schools and colleges, fled to 
India for education caught the infection of Indian resistance to , 
Imperialism, learnt of Gandhi, Nehru and Bose and imbibed ^ 
dynamic and explosive ideas t»f freedom, socialism and revolution 
— ideas which lake firm root in the minds and hearts where they 
are planted Greater is the suppression, greater would be the 
resilience and reautance oflered and the oppressor eventually is 
doomed to failure It was m the early I92<l's that a small move* 
raent directed at the removal of the Ranarchy arose, but lU 
leddcrsUip, inexperienced and ill organued, was exiled by the 
Ranas The leaders who came to India illicitly organized 
themselves in allimce "ith the Indian National Congress But 
the Viceroys m Neiv Delhi refused to permit agitation against 
the Ranas and prevented the Nepalese exiles from mterifenng 
in Nepalese affairs Nepal, therefore, continued to lead aa 
isolated, feudal existence, cnnhiog and suppressing voice of 
protest with iron hand Chester Bowles has narrated the story of 
one Khadgaman Singh oneofthcearWheroesofthc revolutionary 
struggle who survived the ordeal When the Rana (Prune i 
Minister) tame to know Smgh’s plans of assa'Sination of all the 
Ranas, he put Singh and his fneods to a cell five feet high, ten 
feet long and «ix feet wide in order to shorten their life expectancy 
Bowles writes “He induced a guard to take a picture of him, 
which was smuggled out of the prison I have a copy of that 
picture in my library now It shows a handsome man behind 
bars in a kind of cage, dressed m rags, with an eighty pound 
non ball and chain around one ankle, and heavy manacles at 
bw wrists and throat But on his face was a look of complete 
peace and dignity Hi ixpiaxntd tlisi tftt insj^irotion of Gandhi 
had Ttaehed m-rt inffl tku imou Mfmlnt pruon ‘The Mahat- 
ma’s cheerful courting of jad m India, news of which was 
smuggled in, made a deep impression on me Through Gandhi 
I came to realise how wrong our bombing plot had been 1 


gave up all thought of violenre 1 decided’ that if our countrv 
were to be free it should be by Gandhi’s way’ ” ^ 


Despite Rana’s tyranny, therefore, the revolutionary move- 
ment remained ahve and with the march of freedom in India, 


spirit of revolt among,t tbeKepalese intelUgentsja the Transfer 
of power to the people in India, and the exit of Ihr Brit.ih /he 
activities ofKtng Inbhuwan, and the revolution m in 
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October 1949 all these gave a fillip to the Nepalese revolutionary 
movement. The exigencies of the international situation made 
the Nepalese conscious of their importance in world politics. 
Britain was interested in the recruitment of Gurkhas even after 
1947 as they were valuable against the nationalists in Malaya. 
The United States, particularly after October 1949, got specially 
interested in this Himalayan country. People in India feared 
both the increasing activities of Westerners in Nepal, as well as 
“the gradual domination of Tibet by the Chinese Communists” 
which would have its impact on the border between Nepal and 
Tibet. 

India’s role in Nepal’s independence 

The story of the Nepalese people’s struggle against Ranarchy 
after 1947 is interwoven with the activities and policies of the 
Government of India. Soon after independence the latter 
despatched Mr. Sri Prakash (now the Governor of Bombay) to Nepal 
at the request of the Prime Minister of Nepal, to help draft a 
constitution for that country, which, however, the Ranas refused 
to accept. Early in 1950, India started pressing Nepal autho- 
rities to introduce aemocratic relorms . As %ve have notea, by 
'this time Nepal had become “a potential seat of conflict in the 
cold war” and it was realized in India “that an economically 
and politically stabilized Nepal would have the necessary strength 
to remain independent and to resist foreign intervention in the 
country”. The first expression of India’s policy came on March 
17, 1950 when Nehru told the Parliament: “Geographically 
N epal is almost a part of India although she is an independen t 
'country ... it is clear t hat in so t ar as certain developme nts in 
Asia were concerned, tlte interests ot India and Nepal were 
identica l . . . It is not "nosstble lor the inclian~Government to 
tolerat e an invasion of N epal from anywhere, even thoug h 
ther e is no military alliance between the two countries. Freedom. 
interest us m the abstract as well as in the guise of a practica l 
'anH~lih the context of Asia, a necessary ste p. It it does not 
come, Idrces that will ultimately disrupt freedom itself will be 
created and encouraged. We have accordingly advised the 
Government of Nep^ ... to bring themselves into line with 
democratic forces”. With the positive encouragement of India, 
and active sympathy of King Tribhuwan, the nationalists in Nepal 
launched an all-out struggle against the Ranas in April 1950. 
By October, the scheme to enable the king to escape from the 
Argus-eyed vigil of Rana’s soldiers matured and on November 6, 
the king entered the Indian Embassy gardens and asked for politi- 
cal asylum from the Indian Ambassador. This was a few days 
in anticipation of the date fixed by the Nepali Congress for 
the rescue of the long whom they wanted to make “a symbol of 
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theu’ future independence by diverting the people’s al'cgiancc 
from the Ranas” 

The King’s Bight was a signal for revolt and the nationalists 
led bv General bubarna Shamsher (a progressive and a cousin 
of the Prune Minister) attached Bir Ganj, occupied it and 
liberated 10,000 political pntoners and established an all party 
dernoctalic government On November IB, leaflets were dropped 
from the air on Kathmandu asking the Ranas to surrender, but ^ 
on November 10. the Ranas had suppressed the uprising The 
King having escaped, the Premier proclaimed his infant son as 
the King ofNepal whom India refused to rccogniac while Entain 
and the USA wavered This brought India in a straight 
con{li'‘twith the Ranas who wrongly accused the Indian Govern- 
ment of creating disturbances m Nepal by allowing the rebels 
to remain in its territory On November 27, Nepalese govern- 
ment, however, sent Major General Bija^e Shattishcr and Ktisef 
Shatnshcr (Foreign and Defence Mmtsters respectively) to Delhi 
and thev held consultaiioos with the Indian leaders and Km? 
Tribhuwan who had meanwhile reached there On December 6, 
Nehiuicuemed India s policy "\\henwe came into the picture, 
wt asvutcd Nepal that we would not onW respect her indtpeiw 
dence, butwe wanted to see Nepal develop into a strong and 
progressive country We went further m this respect than the 
British Gotemcnent had done, that is to say, Nepal began to 
develop foreign relations with other countries We welcomed 
it ^Ve do not like and we do not propose to like any 

foreign interference m Nepal Our mtetest m tlie internal 
conditions of Nepal became still mote acute and personal, if I 
mav lav so, because ol the developmenls across oi r boiders, to 
be frank especially those in China and Tibet We are interested 
in the security of our country We are convinced that a 
return to the old order will not bring peace and stability to 
Nepal VVe have tried to find a way, a middle way, if you like, 
which ensures the progress of N»pal, the introduction of some 
advance in the ways of democracy in Nepal” On December 8, 
the Indian Government, in a memorandum, asked the Nepal 
Government to call for immediate election of a Constituent 
Assembly (C A ) to prepare a Comiilution, to instal, meanwhile, 
a popular and broad based all party interim government includ- 
ing the reprrsenuiives of the Ranas one of whom should be 
the Prune Minister, and to \/el«ime King Tribhuwan as the 
KirgofNcpal On December 24, the Nepale«e Premier made 
counter-proposals that the C A would be called in after 3 years 
and the interim government VfOuld consist of 9 persons ^3 of 
v,W»nc to b. popnW rcpraroutivei ^othlng u.d 
about Kme Tnbhuwm Fho was fat from salufaclo-y andtte 
first attempt to solve the Nepalese problem, therefore, failed 
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On January 1, 1951, talks between India and Nepal were 
resumed and it was agreed that Tribbuwan would continue as 
the King with the right to appoint a Regent in his absence, 
that elections for C.A. would be held on the basis of adult 
suffrage, and not later th.m 1952, that political prisoners would 
be granted amnesty, and that an interim government would be 
formed. These reforms, it is true, could not be said to be “a 
complete surrender of power to the people”, but they were 
certainly “a surrender to commonsense and the overwhelming 
pressure of the times”. M.P. Koirala of the Nepali Congress, 
however, described these reforms as disappointing. On January 
15. 1951 Tribhuwan returned to Kathmandu. The Ranarchy 
had virtually ended and with the appointment of a ten-man 
Cabinet on February 18, the first phase of the revolution had been 
completed. Of these ten, 5 were Ranas and 5 were popular 
representatives from the Nepali Congress with Rana Mohun 
Shamsher as the Premier. However, the Nepali National Congress 
led by D. R. Regmi boycotted the reforms and for about 6 
months there was complete anarchy in the Himalayan Kingdom. 
The Ranas and popular representatives rendered the Cabinet 
a house divided against itself. This conflict was once again 
referred to Nehru for resolution and at his instance, it was agreed 
that an Advisory .Assembly should be established to advise on 
legislation and help the government in carrying out its adminis- 
trative duties. But this did not work, and the trouble of Nepal 
was far from being over. On November 11, 1951, the 5 Congress 
representatives resigned from the Cabinet. On November 12, 
the Premier also resigned, and this completed the second phase 
of the revolution. On November 14, King Tribhuwan invited 
M.P. Koirala to form a new government. In the new govern- 
ment, however, B. P. Koirala, brother of M. P. Koirala and an 
important leader of the Nepali Congress, refused to participate 
and this indicated a rift between the two brothers. In April, 
however, it was decided that B.P. Koirala would be the chairman 
of the Nepali Congress and M.P. Koirala the Premier, and 
that while the government was to follow the general decision 
of the Party in its annual session, the Party would not interfere 
in the day to day work of the Government. But the rela- 
tions between Koirala brothers continued to deterioiate, and 
on July 26, 1952 M. P. Koirala was expelled from tlie party. 

On August 10, he resigned from the office of the Premier and 
the King installed Advisers “to clean up the mess and prepare 
the ground for free elections to the Constituent Assembly”. 
This arrangement was disliked by all sections, including the King, 
but there was no alternative. In December, the King came to 
Calcutta for treatment. In January 1953, the two Koirala 
brothers met Jai Prakash Narain in an effort to resolve their 
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dlfBculties which, however, p««uted The King, howvcr, on 
June 15, 1953, appointed an all-pariy Cabinet under M P Koiraia 
m order to arrange for clcctioiB to the C A 

This gosemment held eOice precanouily for 18 months In 
October 1954, while the King was abroad for medical treatment, 
his eldest son, Prince Mahendn, presided over the Council of 
State with his two brothers Early in 1955, a Cabinet crisis deve- 
loped when M P Koirala’s government, split within itself, was ( 
defeated on a vote by the Advuory Assembly Prince Mahcndra ' 
prorogued the Assembly fora month and flew to Europe to consult 
his sick, father The King tcrnporanly vested himwith full powers 
On his return, the Crown Pnnee, inctcforc, accepted the Pnme 
Minister’s resignation dissolved the Cabinet, appointed a number 
of Royal advisers, and assumed dweet rule ofthecountr) Oa 
March 13 1935, King Tnbhuwan died at Zurich, and the 
following day the Crown Prince was enthroned as King Mahcndra 
Bir Bikram Shah Deva of Nepal He at once started consultations 
with political leaders On May 8, 1955 an assembly was called 
which was boycotted by all the 4 parties thcNepahCoogressof B P 
Koirala the Nepali National Congress of D U Rcgmi, the Praja 
Panshad (Socialist) ofTanka Prasad Acharya, and the Gurkha 
Panshad with Raoa connections The assembly, however, 
recommended the dissolution of Advuory Assembly and the hold- 
ing of elections On Augusts, 1955. the King announced that 
they would be held on October 8, 1957 On June 10, 1955, the 
Advisory Assembly vvas dissolved In November, the People’s 
Rights of Citizenship Act was passed It was designed to secure 
equality before the law, non discrimination on the grounds of sex, 
race, rehgioti or caste, freedom of speech, freedom from unlawful 
taxation, arrest or coidiseabon of property On January 27, 1956, 
the King’s personal rule came to an end and a Cabinet composed 
of 4 members of the Praja Fanshad, and 3 Royal advisers under 
Tanka Prasad Acharya came in office This inaugurated another 
phase in Nepalese revolution An election commission was put 
in office to prepare for general elecuons A draft of a Nepalese 
5-year plan was released and ivas subsequently revised <extensivdy 
by experts from W H O and U N E S C O The plan envisaged 
an expenditure of Rs 33 crorw of which Nepal had been offered 
(byjune 1957) Rs 24 crores in foreign aid (India 10 crores, 
USA.8crotes China 6 crores) Elections arc scheduled to be 
held in February 1959 


In July 1957, Dr K I Smgb was appointed Pnme Minister 
Dr Singh known as “ihc strong man”, a ‘‘leftist”, and an intense 
nationalist, took refuge in Tibet and thence to China where he 
was a guest of Peking Governmeotfor several yean He returned 
from the exile in September 1955, and promising loyalty and non- 
violence. received a full pardon from the King Later, he 
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formed the United Dcmociatic Parly. Contrary to expectations 
he did not. since his return, display any enthusiasm for Commu- 
nism. He declared himself in lavour of a constitutional monar- 
chy. advocated closer economic lies \sith India, a country which 
he once disliked, criticized the c.stabli?hmcnl of diplomatic relations 
between Nepal and the Soviet Union and China, condemned the 
China-Nepal-Tibet Treaties and thcChinc.se gift of 1956. and 
favoured a policy of non-alignment, with strongest pohtical bonds 
with India where alone • ‘Nepal's salvation lies". But Dr. K. I. 
Singh also failed to deliver the goods and early in 1958 he resigned. 
On September 30. 1957 elections were postponed. On April 27, 
1958 Dr. Singh disclosed that “international pressure and cons- 
piracy by traitors at home had obliged him to resign”. He 
declared that a number of topmen in the at my and government 
in league with Americans put up all sorts of obstacles against the 
popular measures “that his government had taken”, and alleged 
that ‘‘Americans had bullied” him to sign an agreement on U.S. 
Aid to Nepal at the threat of forfeiture of five million dollars”. 
He charged them with “trying to interfere with Nepalese foreign 
policy” and revealed that during his office “the Chief of the U.S. 
Operation Mission wrote me a letter saying that diplomatic rela- 
tions between America and Nepal might come to a breakdown if 
I did not grant a passport to a Nepalese girl whom the Americans 
wanted to take to the United States”. He disclosed that ‘‘the 
Anglo-American design tvas to aid anti-communist elements in 
Tibet and if they had their way, they would diag Nepal into the 
vortex of international conflicts”, and that ‘‘propaganda in favour 
of Pakistan as against India w‘as being made in Nepal through 
the American Mission”. On April 28,' Mr. Ellsworth Bunker, 
U.S. Ambassador to India and accredited to Kathmandu, denied 
the allegations made by K. I. Singh and said that “the U.S. 
considered Nepal as a sovereign and independent nation”, that 
“no American personnel had ever been engaged in ‘intrigues’ 
against any Government of Nepal”, that “the only American 
Government personnel permanently stationed in Nepal are 
members of the U.S. Operations Mission who arc there solely to 
assist in Nepal’s economic development and have no diplomatic 
functions”, and that -'all the piojccts in w'hich the Americans or 
American funds arc engaged arc Nepalese Government projects, 
chosen and approved by the Government of Nepal”. 

Nepal’s Foreign Policy. The foreign policy of Nepal 
rests on the following basic principles: (1) closest friendship with 
India, (2) amicable and friendly relations with all neighbours 
like Ghina, the U.S.S.R. and Afghanistan; (3) non-alignment in 
the cold war; (4) close co-operation vrith the United Nations; 
and (5) securing economic aid from all friendly countries on the 
basis^ of the Panchshila. Nepal entered upon the stage of world 
politics with a suddenness somewhat disconcerting to many of her 
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citizcM, lor, « ve ha\e seen, until the end of Ranafchy i 
\950 ■>!, the country %vaj outside Utc tUeim of international rcla- 
jjons, bein’ secluded m the Himalayas and in sulrttantial contact 
only with her neishboun, India, Tibet, and occas'onally 
Her i;eo-political position, scarcity of natural resources, and 
■ward economy made her *‘an idea) buffer state” between China 
and the Bmish Government in India Hntoncally, ^cp^l and 
India had closest relations and even todav India's influence is 
overwhelming Wchave already noted the role of India in the 
national, political and consiHutional di'nges that occurred m 
Nepal Since 19t7 and the concern and anxiety felt bv Indian 
Govcrninent since 1919 Indian contribution in the economic 
life of Nepal is vital and our aid during the last many 
amounts to several hundred million rupees tor the plan adopted 
?n 1956 India is committed to advance Rs KKljO ’0,009 In 
addition this country is helping Nepal in the building up of 
schools, iiospitals, in irrigation projects and hydro electric sclicmes 
In the miliiarv sphere, an Indian military mission in Kathmandu 
for many years organized and trained the NcpaHc army The 
Indian Air ] orce )s mailing an arnal survey of west Nepal and 
Indian militarv engmeen are helping lo build up roads and 
air fields We have supplied plenty of material and have helped 
Nepal in the suppression of bandits and raiders India is helpmS 
a great deal in the Kosi River project on the border of the two 
countries in eastern Nepal so that floods may be controlled, land 
on both sides be irrigated and electric power for both may be 
generated 


As early as 1950, India and Nero) signed a Treaty of Peace 
and rnendihip aw! a Treaty of Trace and Commerce (July 3!» 
)9a0) on the broad pattern of the Anqlo*Nepal Treaty of 1925 
Under the latter, Nepal had no foreign exchange of her own 
and had to depend on India for it to Cover her reasonable needs 
She was required to impose the same export or import duties on 
trade with overseas counlnes as India On goods which Nepal 
exported to this country, she bad to levy an export duly so that 
Nepalese goods here would not undersell the same kind of Indian 
goods In June 1957, however, India signed a new agreement with 
Nepal which entitled her to have her own foreign exchange 
wntrol and enabled her to levy any export duty on her goods 
The anti-Indian sentitnenl in Nepal, at present, exuts but it is 
on the decline India cannot affotxJ to neglect, or dismtcrcst 
herself in, the political and economic development of Nepal 
which has much in common wth us and on whose security ouf 
own security depends The presence of another great power on 
lU northern border (China) makes what happens in Nepal all 
the more important to m m India, and to the non communist 
world matever one may say about anaent Smo-Jndian fnend- 
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ship and the present amity and goodwill, no government in India 
can afford to loosen its grips on Nepalese scemityj for, if Nepal 
were to fall nndcr the contsol of China, our rivals in Asia 
\s-ould be “poised right on the Indian border, about the great 
heartland of the country, and less than 400 miles from Delhi”. 
Certain vested interests keep up the anti-Indian feelings in Nepal 
but when President Rajendra Prasad visited that countrs' in 
1956 he was given a friendly reception. In short. Indo-Ncpalcse 
relations arc based on the solid foundations of geographical 
contiguity, cultuial alTinity, historical friendship, and community 
of political, economic and strategic interests. 

The relations of Nepal with China have been correct. 
\\hth Tibet she has had special relations — religious, commer- 
cial and political. Thc.'c were governed by a treaty concluded 
in 1056 after Nepal had won a local war againstTibet. Under this 
treaty Tibet paid Rs. 10,000 annually to Nepal and gave many 
other concessions to her. Following the Chinese occupation of 
Tibet in 1951, Nepal complained on various occasions about 
Chinese actions contrary to this treaty. The Chinese map show- 
ing Nepal as part of China, and the Chinese talk of a closer 
solidarity between Cliina and Nepal after the “liberation” of 
Tibet had created uneasiness in Nepal and India. Frontiers 
were lightened, traffic was carefully cheeked and army posts 
were established along the 500-milc border. In 1953, Tibet 
stopped paying the tribute ofRs. 10,000 to Nepal. Tiic Nepalese 
traders cried for normalization of relations with Tibet (which 
now meant People’s China). In April 1954, Cliou En-lai and 
Nehru re.achcd agreement on Tibet. The Chinese authorities 
in Lhasa suggested that the Treaty of 1856 be revised in the 
light of Tibet’s “new status in the People’s Republic of China”, 
On the Chinese initiative, in August 1955 normal diplomatic 
relations were established between China and Nepal through 
the medium of their rcpixscntativc in New Delhi and on the 
basis of the Panch-Shila. On June 12, the Nepalese Ambassador 
to Peking arrived and the Chinese Ambassador in Nctv Delhi 
was concurrently appointed Ambassador at Kathmandu. The 
Chinese offered economic aid to Nepal, made gifts to the 
Nepalese Tuberculosis Foundation, exchanged cultural missions, 
invited Nepalese officials for formal visits, and invited the 
Nepalese leaders to peace conferences in Peking. The problem 
■of Tifjct, however, was still creating some trouble. 

To solve this problem talks between C. P. Sharma, Nepal’s 
Foreign Minister, and Pan Tzu-li, Chinese Ambassador to 
India and Nepal began on August 17, 1956 in Kathmandu and, 
on September 20, these resulted in the signing of a treaty of 
friendship and trade with particular reference to Tibet. _ It 
provided for mutual trade and travel facilities, mutual establish- 
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incnt of trade at;encies at aqrecd plac«, Mtabhshmcnt of consu- 
latcj at Lhasa and Kathmandu and passport regulations Nepal 
agreed to withdraw wilhm 6 months her military escort at 
Lhnsa, and to relinquish the extra territorial rights which 
Nepalese traders enjoved under the Treaty of 1856, and to periTOt 
such Nepalese in Tiber who hold dual Chinese and Nepalese 
nationality ro opt for Chinete nai»onahl> for Ihcm'dvcs and for 
their thildren under 18 years of age The treaty was to last . 
for 8 years This was followed by more cordial relations between \ 
Peking and Kathmandu In October 1956 Nepal s Prime 
Minister (Tanka Prasad) Visited China and on October 8, a 
joint statement was issued by him and Chou, in Peking, in which 
It was announced that they had reached an economic agreement 
under which China would give 6 crotc* of Indian rtipcc* to Nepal 
payable over a 3 sear period, one third in cash and two*lhirds 
m goods A sentence uias added to the cfrcct that Chinese 
technical personnel would not be going to Nepal because “India 
was technically more advanced than China and that was the 
place to RO for technical assistance” At the invitation of Tanka 
Prasad, Chou visited Nepal on January 25, 1937 and received 
a warm welcome He brought with him the first instalment 
of the gift (I crore rupee*) but could not ofler any border 
guarantee to Nepal In a joint communique the two Premiers 
reiterated their support of the Bandung principles and the 
Fanch Shila ' 

With the United States trade contacts were established sR 
1945 In November 1916 the U S efargr d' cjfairw at New Delhi 
visited Kathmandu “in order to decorate some Gurkha officers 
for their bravery in the Burma'India theatre of World Wat 11” 

In March 1947, at the request of Nepal, a U S Mission came, 
and in April, a treaty of friendship was signed and diplomatic 
relations were established The USA has since given consider- 
able economic aid to Nepal, has buiU up a library at Kathmandu 
and has given techmeal assistance In the new 5-year plan 
(1956 — 60) she has given Rs SOmillion Chester BowJes, with ha* 
tact and Courtesy jiad captured popular imagination m Nepal But 
the anti U S sentiment is very strong, and m 1954 the effigies of 
Eisenhower and Dulles were burnt in the streets of Kathmandu 


With France a treaty was drafted m 1954 and diplo- 
matic relations were established Burma has consulates in 
Nepal On July 26 1936, Nepal announced its intention to 
establish diplomauc relations with the U S S R at ambassadorial 
^el On March 12, 1957 the first Soviet Ambassador presented 
his credentials to Nepal, “together with some vague offers of aid 
and very definite offers of cultural missiora'’ IVlth Britain 
Nepahse relations are very happy Jn 1947, agreements were 
signed aUowing Britain swth Jndia) to hate the only 
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resident ambassador in Kathmandu and to continue recruitment 
ofGurklias. In May 1956, many countries sent their representa- 
tives to attend the coronation of King Mahendra. On Septem- 
ber 1, 1956. diplomatic relations were established with Japan and 
on November 10, with Switzerland. Proposals by Egypt, West 
Germany, Thailand and Australia arc being considered. The 
Nepalese Foreign Minister denied that an a agreement could be 
reached with Pakistan apparently because Pakistan has expressed 
doubt of Nepal's independence from India. Although Nepal could 
become a member of the TJ.N. only on December 1-1, 1955, it 
had already joined such U.N. specialized agencies as FAO, 
UNESCO. WHO and the ECAFE. She receives technical aid 
from the U.N., is part of the Afro-Asian bloc, and has played a 
valuable role in the U.N. deliberations. She opposes colonialism, 
racial discrimination and rearmament. Her policy is that of 
positive neutrality and she condemned Anglo-Frcnch-IsracH 
aggression on Egypt as well as the Soviet armed intervention in 
Hungary in 1956. Nepal is also a participant in the Colombo 
Plan and has received technical assistance from India, the U.K., 
Australia, New Zealand and Ceylon. 



CHAPTER 19 


Resurgence of Asia 
PAKISTAN 

PaUstan came mto cwtencc a« a separate state on August 
15 1947 bv the parmion of the Indian sub continent For want 
of space It !s not possible here to traverse the course of struggle 
the Indian leaders waged to preserve the unity of the Indian 
sub-comment —a unity ba«cd on geographical, ethnic ana 
cultural couimonil^ By no stretch of iimgvnation and by no 
test can the Muslims, at Muthmt, be said to constitute a 
separate nation This mvth m India was delibcntely built up 
by interested parties and assiduousts cultivated by sophisticated 
Mushnu who imagined that their co-rthgionisU had a separate 
culture and a way of life, distinct from that of the Indian masses 
A fear was slowly generated that this way of life of MusltiM 
would become submerged in an India whete the Hindus could 
exercise the power of a numenca) majonty This lead to an 
ironical condemnauon, by the Mutlim League leaders, of demo* 
cracy as unsuiicd to Indian conditions and to a demand of an 
independent Muslim State consisting of those areas of undivided 
India where they constituted a majority Muslim leaders badly 
exploited tome of the grate mistakes made by the Congress letders 
in their handling of the Muslim League and interpreted the 
Congress moves either as an expression of the deSirc of the Hindus 
to dominate the Muslims, or of a weakness usually associated 
with the Cult of non violence The experience of the Congress 
Ministries in 1937-39 seemed to reinforce the hfusUm League’s 
propaganda and when these resigned in 1939 with the outbreak 
of the *econd world war, the Muslims celebrated the event a* 
aDay c^Dcliserancc The Muslim masses, who in the begin- 
ning were politically unconsuous and remained untfTected by the 
leagues views, gradually got interested m the legend of a 
separate Muslim state It caught their imagination and the 
fanatinsm with which they took it up worked conveniently m a 
background of thcir relative backwardness, ignorance and poverty 
The Bntish rulcn fanned the flames which were alrcaay 
smouldering before the Brstssh Raj began Religion had played 
a vital role in the Indian politics from a very early period and 
when xebgion made an alliance with the doctrine of self-determma- 
r/m, i^poAm-aiypinwtf nfeaf of a rcfigious community 
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bom, Tlicrc developed what Wilfred Smith lias called “the 
‘nmmt striving within the heart of hlam towards social expres- 
niovcincnt for Pakistan acquired impetus and enthu- 
•'•sstn. Ihc p.ice of r vents acquired momentum in 19‘}5-46 and 
in ip.{7j the Biitish Gosernment had deeided to transfer 
^'*’cr to Indian hands. The last clfort to retain the unity of 
tiam broke down on the took of intransigence of the League 
^'tuership and the rcahiv of communalism. 


- 1 Jwttc a, Lord Mountbatten announced the partition plan, 
Qu on June iU and IJ, it was ratified by the Muslim League 
- Congress. The map of India was to be changed and 

massive red pear that had been an ornament in English 
Sajes for a r.cntur)* was now to be sliced. “A country’-, half 
c size of the U.S., but witii two and a half times its population, 
be divided so that Hindu India tvould form a gigantic 
thousand miles wide — between East and West 
afcistan. It u-as as if George Washington liad united California 
nd Massachusetts into one state with an alien nation spread bet- 
' The two Muslim territories, speaking dificrent languages, 

faring the cast, the other the west — to be permitted no land 
orntnunication — were Uic Pakistan that jinnah had won”. The 
pals for which Mahatma Gandhi had worked all his life — 
^ndu-Muslim tmity and India’s unity — had not been realized 
though the IMahatraa did not accept defeat till the end and 
^j^’Cntually laid down his life for the cause, Tlic frontiers of 
t^vo states were defined by a Boundary Commission under 
Cyril Radcliflc. On July 4, the historic Indian Indcpen- 
ence Act had been introduced in the House of Commons — 
inrf because never before had such a large population achieved 
ependcncc through legislation. It was passed by the Commons 
Jtily I5j and by the Lords on July 16, and on July I8 it 
""ceived the Royal assent. 

to tP” August 7, 1947, Mohammad AH Jinnah flew from Delhi 
Karachi to become the first Governor-General of Pakistan, 
arlier in Jxily, Jinnah had turned down the idea of accepting 

Mountbatten t ^ 


J^''o dominions 


the common Governor-General (G. G.) of the 
14, Jinnah was inaugurated 


„ — On August 14, Jinnah was inaugurated as 

‘^•and on August 15, the members of the Pakistan Cabinet 
Ore sworn in and the State which, at one time, was supposed 
jv ^ide in clouds was born as Pakistan. The term was coined 
^be Persian “pak” (pure) and “stan” (place) and means 
. of the Pure”, the .spiritually pure and clean, la the 
heb r Choudhury Rahmat Ali, “it symbolizes the religious 
3nd ethnical stocks, 6f our people; and it stands for all 
territorial constituents of our original Fatherland.” As an 
the term is interpreted as P for Punjab, A for Afgliania 
'^•'V.P.P.), ^'for Kashmir, .S’ for Sindh, and “Stan” for Baluchis- 
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The word ‘'Pakistan" vias first used as the symbol of a 
tzcal ideal m 1933 by some Muslim students at Cambridge 
iversity and the idea was adopted in the Muslim League 
lore Resolution of 1940 

Along wth paniuon, there had to be a division of staff 
fanizations and records, servicea and mstiiuuons, assets and 
biliucs of the Indian gotemmeot, and questions of future 
onomic relations, domicile, and diplomatic relations had to be 
Ived A Partition Committee was set up and it continued even 
ter August 15, 1947 For the selUcment of unsolved problems, 

1 Arbitral Tribunal was set up The Partition Council decided 
a the division of armed forces on communal basis and this 
1 st was undertaken by Field Marshall Sir Claude Auchmlck, the 
'ommander m Chief, who was re designated from August 15 as 
luprcme Commander and who worked under the Joint Defence 
3ourial Since the membership of all international organizations 
and the rights and obligations attached lo it devolved on India, 
I^kistan had to apply for membership of the U N In short, 
Jmnah had achiev^ more than Catour and Bismarck, for, taking 
a full advantage of the Indian political situation, be bad achieved 
his aun of founding a state without the support of an array 

The new state selected Karachi as its capital The total 
area of Pakisun is 364,757 $q miles and its population estimated 
in 1957 was 81 million of which 85% are Muslims and 13% 
Hindus In November 1954, Pakistan deaded to integrate the 
ensUQg provinces and princely states in West I^listan into 
a single adminwtratii e unit, and to make the country a federation 
of two uniu (West Pakistan and East Pakistan) and on October 
14, 1955 the new scheme was inaugurated Thus East Pakistan 
has an area of 54,50] sq miles with a population of about 
46 millions, and West Pakistan has an area of 310,236 sq miles 
With a population of about 35 millions 

The problems that Pakistan had to face were many and 
staggering It had to build up a completdy new central Govern- 
ment and a new Capital To the problems ofxettmg up mimstncs 
with neither adequate personnel nor equipment were added those 
of devising a system of administration for a nation consisting of two 
disparate blocs of territory, 1,000 miles apart A new constitution 
had to be devised The probleni of refugee and communal 
passion and frenzy had to be tackled An economj had to be 
created sihich could enable Pak stan to survii e and even prosper 
independently of India to which it had bi-en linked hutoiically 
Tlie basic economic and social problems had to be solved To 
these problems were added others that Pxkistan largely created 
iierseif such as Kashmir, evacuee pn ape rty , and the nver disputes 
In foreign affairs, Pakistan was c^ronted with the choice of 
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looking towards the Middle East or towards South-East Asia and 
since a clear and sensible choice has not yet been made, it has 
not been able to adjust in cither region and has almost ended up 
in becoming a satellite of the United States of America. 

Since its inception, the problems of centre-unit relations, the 
pattern of constitution, and the choice of a national language 
have been defying the statesmanship of the Pakistanis. There 
has been almost a cultural vacuum in Pakistan, for, though its 
leaders have the ambition of dissociating in every way from India, 
they have to correlate, nevertheless, their present witli the past 
history of India. The problem of a stable government is a serious 
challenge and since the assassination of Liaquat Ali Khan 
(1950) — and the conspiracy of that assassination is yet to be 
unearthed — ^half-a-dozen leaders have headed the government. 
The leadership has been engaging itself tvith offices and the 
pioblcms of hunger, poverty, disease and illiteracy have gone by 
default. The political parties do not agree on fundamentals and 
the experiment of parliamentary democracy is sharp failing. 
Corruption, nepotism and jobbery characterize the public life of 
Pakistan and these facts have been frequently stressed by the top 
leaders of the country. Political leaders, in order to retain 
themselves in power, have been manoeuvering to postpone elections 
and none has so far been held since Pakistan was born. After 
the death of Jinnah and the murder of Liaquat Ali in 1951 the 
Muslim League lost all prestige and the United Front of Fazl-ul- 
Haq swept off the polls in East Pakistan in 1954. Leaders have 
been offered high offices and have been dismissed arbitrarily 
without a reference to the legislature by heads of the State. 
Patriotic leaders such as Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan and Dr. 
Khan Saheb were detained without trial and the country was tlius 
deprived of sound leadership. In 1958, Dr. Khan Saheb, reputed 
for his honesty and uprightness, courage and patriotism was 
assassinated. 

It tvas on February 29, 1956 tliat the Pakistan Constituent 
Assembly after a prolonged crisis and scandals involving the 
highest functionaries, executive and judicial, passed the Constitu- 
tion Bill. In that crisis, the Constituent Assembly which had 
"lost the confidence of the people and can no longer function” 
was dismissed by the Governor-General, Ghulam Mohammad, on 
October 24, 1954 as a preliminary to calling a constituent 
convention. The Cabinet was reconstituted and Major General 
Iskander Mirza was brought in as Minister of the Interior and 
General Ayub, the Gommander-in-Chief, as Minister of Defence. 
The legality of the Governor-General’s action in dissolving the 
Consfituent Assembly (C.A.) was challenged in the Sind Court, 
which upheld an appeal against the Governor-General’s action 
submitted by the President of the Constituent Assembly, 
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Maulvi Tamizuddm Khan Having lost the bvUle there, the 
Pakistan Government preferred att appeal to tlic Federal Court 
which held ihaithe Sind Chief Court* had acted without )unsdic- 
tion” This deasion created aimost a crisis, for, by implication 
jt invalidated all the Acts passed by the Constituent Assembly 
since none had received the assent of the Governor General A 
proclamauon of emergenev was then issued by the Governor- 
General Ihis was followed by an Emergency Povvers Ordinance 
which sought to validate S5 of the 44 Acts invalidated by the 
Federal Court's decision A new Constiturni Assembly was elec- 
ted m IQoS and it at once approved the merger o^ iVest Pakistan 
m one unit On January 9, 1956 a Constitution bill was intro- 
duced in the Paki tan Constituent Assembly and it enacted the Bill 
on February 2'^ l'i56 which received the assent ol the Governor- 
General on March 2> 19 d 6 The Constitution csiahhshed a 
theocracy in Pakistan — an Islamic Ucpublic with a Muslim (non- 
Muslims were not eligible) to be tfiejlead of State Tlic state ivas 
to be organized on a federal basu vnd the I rcislature (National 
^sembly of 300, chosen equally from East and West Pakistan) was 
to be unicameral On March 2, 1956, the Consmuent Assembly 
had reaHirmed Pakistan's decision to remain in the Commonwealth 
Under Arucle 137 of the Constitution an Llection Cotnmisstaa 
was appointed in 1957 and elections were capected toW held in 
November 1938 ^ 

The rapid political changes rendered Pakistan a tort of a 
“circus” where leaders come, show their feats and retire Oncethe 
idea of Pakistan was realized, m unreality became obvious TTic 
League leaders, on the foundations of sand, failed to build up 
a syitem On the basis of communal tensions, hatred of India, 
opportunism and corruption, a pobtiral philosophy could not be 
evolved Secular ideas were ruled out as being repugnant to 
Islam, and yet, apart from being a hotneUrd of Indian Muslims, 
there has not developed so far any clear notion of the nature 
of the new state and the course it ought to take In the early 
phase (1947—49) the ruler* were preoccupied with the problems of 
resettling refugees from India During this period it was only the 
fanaticism of theLeaguersand the momentum of a fierce, negative, 
and uncultured nationalism, that kept the Pakistani ship afloat 
In the absence of a constructive social or political thmkiog, 
intrigues for power were bound to develop and flourish The 
r«ult IS that in Pakistan hypocrisy has been raised to the level 
of public morality, fantastic suggesuons and bitter recriminations 
have taken the place of principles and party discipline, and 
sheer opportunism has been pushed up to the rank of foreism 
policy 

On October 7, 1958, President Iskander Mirza i^ued a 
i ^proclamation abrogating Pa ki st an 's Constitution, dismissing the 
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Central and State Governments, dissolving the National Parlia- 
ment and State Assemblies and abolishing all political parties in 
the country. This proclamation gave a graphic account of the 
conditions prevailing in Pakistan. “For the last two years”, 
Mirza declared, “I have been watching with the deepest anxiety 
the ruthless struggle for power, corruption, the shameful exploi- 
tation of our simple, honest and industrious masses, the lack of 

decorum and the prostitution of Islam for political ends These 

despicable activities have led to a dictatorship of the lowest 

order Agriculture and land administration have been made a 

hand-maiden of politics You do not raise the prestige of 

your country by beating the Speaker, killing the Deputy Speaker, 
and desecrating the National Flag The mentality of the poli- 

tical parties has sunk so low that I am unable any longer to 
believe that elections will improve the present chaotic internal 

situation In no country in the world do political parties 

treat foreign policy in the manner it is done in Pakistan 

The Constitution which was brought into being on March 23, 
1956 after so many tribulations is unworkable. It is so full of 
dangerous compromises that Pakistan will soon disintegrate 
internally if the inherent malady is not removed”. With this, 
Mirza abrogated the Constitution, appointed General Mohammad 
Ayub Khan as the Supreme Commander of the anned forces and 
Chief Martial Law Administrator of Pakistan. On October 27, 
Iskandar Mirza stepped down from • the Presidency and Ayub 
Khan assumed complete powers. The post of Premier was 
abolished and Ministers are to hold office at Ayub Khan’s 
pleasure. Democracy, therefore, has been finally buried in 
Pakistan and a military dictatorship for an indefinite period 
seems to have been established. 

FOREIGN POLICY 

One might have expected that as a Muslim theocracy, having 
the largest population of all the Muslim states and wedded to the 
ideal of defending and expanding the ranks of the adherents 
of Islam, Pakistan would exercise predominant leadership in the 
Muslim world. But thanks to the short-sightedness of the ruling 
circles of Pakistan, it failed to solve the Pakhtoonistan question 
with Afghanistan, and could not establish friendly relations with 
such states as Egypt, Syria, Saudi Arabia and Jordan. Pakistan’s 
aggressive amb ition s in the sub-continent pushed her leaders t o 
'take sides in the cold war oste nsibly ag ainst the U.S.S.R.. But 
.really agams i Inaia. But the adhesion to these pacts made Pakistan 
a force m 'favouroT colonialism and feudalism, and, therefore, 
brought her in sharp conflict with the resurgence and nationalist 
35 m 11 
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revolution in Asta as well as in the Middle East Thus Pakistan 
could not wholeheartedly support the Persian nationalization « 
oil and the Egyptian nationalizatioo of the Suez Canal Company 
Her long conflict with Afghanistan is a concrete example of Pakis- 
tan s ill conceived expansionism Thecasc of Afghanistan rests on 
simple premises, namely that the Durand Agreement xvhich 
ceded the tribal areas to India was signed under duress and 
that, in any case, it recognised the right of Afghanistan to 
interest itself m the welfare of the frontier tribes Afghanistan's 
natural, rightful and long-established interest m ihc area has been 
demonsitatcd whenever any majorchangc was proposed or made 
It its adminutration From the time when Lord Curzoa separated 
the North West Frontier Province (N W F P ) from the 
Punjab, all enquiry cominiticcs had recognised that the settled 
districts and the tribal areas were inseparable, that they were 
rot behind the rest of India in intelligence or capacity, and that 
they aspired for self government The Simon Commission also 
recognised the need of an independent Paihan State Since 1947, 
the Pathans ha\e been resisting the Pakistan attempt to incorporate 
them just on the basis of religious affinity Even uhco the 
referendum was held in 1947 in the N IV F P to determine people** 
choice for India or Pakutan, the Afghan ATcbassader potested 
to London against the unilateral decision of Britain la the 
referendum moreover, the tribes did not vote at all, for, they 
were being forced to choose between belonging to one or the 
other dominion when, m fact, they would have preferred neither 
Pakutan, therefore, is guilty of continued aggression Since the 
Afghans are closely related to the people of I^khtunistan, 
the former cannot be prevented from assuimg their kmsmea 
when Pakhtuos are victims of Pakistani aggression In 1955, 
a storm arose on the question of rauing the flag above their 
respective missions The problem is still be devilling the Pak - 
Aighan relations 


In the beginning, Pakistan stressed friendship with the 
USSR as well as the United States of America and followed 
India in condemning colonialism, racial ducrunmation. rearmament 
and establishment of military alliances With the passing 
away of Jinnah and Liaquat All Kiian, Pakistan lost a set of 
leaders who could have put the new state on a footm-r of 
stabdiiy and self respect in its dealings with the other states * 
As the cold war grew m intensity, and the internal chaos, 
lawlessness and duorder tbreatcaed the existence of Pakistan its 
leaders decided to lake foU advanuge of the international situa 
hon As the divergence between India and the tVest grew wider, 
Pakistan started moving doscr to the United States, and by 
raising the slogans of mcompatibihty of UJan, Communism, 
her leaders tried to play upon the Russophobia oUhe Amencazis 
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As the United States gradually took the position that neutralism 
was a more formidable obstacle than anything else in their fight 
against Communism, India fell from Washington’s favour and 
Pakistan, emphasising that it had no internal communist problem, 
began to cultivate closer relations with the United States. In 
these relations, while the major concern of the United States was 
to use Pakistan as an instrument of Western strategy against the 
U.S.S.R. and China, the major concern of Pakistan has been to 
use American money and material in settling accounts with 
“Bharat”. In signing the SEATO, Zaffarulla Klian made it 
unmistakably dear, as we noted in Part Two of this study. In 
1953, Pakistan sought American military assistance for the build- 
ing up of its military forces despite India’s warning that this 
step would ruin the prospects of a friendly settlement of the 
Kashmir problem and would prejudice good relations between the 
two countries. In 1954, the military aid from the United States 
started pouring in Pakistan. In 1954-55, she also joined the 
Baghdad Pact and the Manila Treaty. In 1956, she closely 
followed the U.S. lead on the Suez issue and the Hungarian 
problem. In 1957, she favoured and actively supported the 
Eisenhower Doctrine as we have already seen. 

With the U.K., the relations of Pakistan have been less 
warm. One of the common complaints in the beginning was 
that Britain had favoured India in the process of partition, in 
the Radcliflfe Award, and that the British Governor-General 
was a party to the decision to send the Indian army in Kashmir. 
In 1948-49, Pakistan Government’s complaint was that Britain 
was not supporting her as actively as they had supported the 
Muslim League before 1947. The constant threat Pakistan held 
out was that she would sever all relations with the Common- 
wealth. However, in 1953-54, Pakistan decided to enter the 
Anglo-U.S. plans of the Middle East Defence and Security in 
South-East Asia. This brought Pakistan and Britain closer. 
British support to Pakistan in the latter’s disputes with India, 
especially the Kashmir dispute, cemented the friendly ties. The; 
tone of the British Press towards India has, on the whole, been 
unfriendly and even hostile; towards Pakistan it has been uni- 
formly sympathetic. In 1956, on the Suez .crisis Pakistan’s 
loyalty to Britain was fully tested. Where Persia wavered and 
( Iraq fumbled, Pakistan stood firm in her support to Eden’s 
policies of conquering the Suez canal and occupying Cairo. On 
all cold war issues Pakistan has been toeing the Western line. 

In South-East Asia, Pakistan is one of the five Colombo 
Powers We have analysed her role at various Asian Conferences 
in Part Two. The first Asian Relations Conference held in 1947 
at Delhi had been boycotted by the Muslim League. In 1948, 
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colon, a W and asrecd with m m the IndoncMan praHcai 
Sir Mohammad Zaffarullah Kiian, while praising the Netherlands, 
dedared that the Dutch attempt to subjugate Indonesia uas 
"fraught with sufferms and tragedy to the people of Indonesia 
and cODSlitutes a serious threat to the restoration of peace in 
South East Asia and to the maintenance of international peace 
But gradually Pakutan changed gears, and by the time the 
Colombo Conference opened in Ceylon in Apnl 1954, Pakistan s 
oppo'ition to colonialism had watered down very considerably 
Against Western Imperialism, Pakistani leaders began pd 
•‘International Communism" At the Bandung Conicrcnce held 
in April 1955, Pakistan was openly defending Western policies and 
practicics In fact, from the \ery beginning Pakistan has been 
competing wjih India for leadership in Asia At Bandung Pa^stan 
advanced the seven pillars of peace as against the Panch Shila- 
At one time, Ceylon actively helped Pakistan tn the game but 
with (he exit ofSir John Kotelawala, the foreign policy ofCcylor 
has undergone a change, and has become independent and 
neutral IVith Indonesia, in spite of religious affinity, relation! 
though friendly have never very ebse Though Pakutae 
had recognised People’s Qiioa, and exchanged various cultura 
and economic missions, relations have not been very happy ano 
Pakistan has not given active support to Peking on any of tht 
aia^or issues that concerned Oiina— Korea, Indo*China, Formosa 
or the question of her rec^niuon at the U N With Nepa 
diplomauc relations have not been established because it is a 
"Hindu country", and is not ‘‘independent ofBharat’s control'' 
With the USSR, the relations of Pakistan have beer 
chequered In the beginniog Pakistan pursued a policy of neu 
tr^ty in the cold war With the adhesion of Fakisun to 
West sponsored alliances, the attitude started changing Tothu 
United States, Pakistan posed to be fighting Communism, but 
when the USSR protested, Pakistan’s plea was that she bad 
joined these pacts not because they were directed at the USSR, 
but because they added to Pakistan’s security against her 
“aggressive ncighbour’’~India The bluff, however, faded and the 
rokuons between Pakistan and the U S S R started cooling off 
i^en the Soviet Union openly supported India on the question 
of Kashmir, Pakistani press went wild In spite of trade relation* 
1 contacts, the Pak-Sovict relations detenorated m 

m the Suez Crisis and on the Hungarian 
prooiera added to the strains andher support to the Eiseriiower 
Docinnc in 1957 further widened the gulf 


THE INDO PAK REUtTIObS 

Tbc biggest problem of Pakistan's 


.V .r ,”*SS«t problem of Pakistan’s foreign policy has been 
hat of r>.lauoi« with India The question of division of liabilities 
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and assets, the problems of evacuee property, minority rights, 
travel and trade, canal-water and eastern rivers dispute, have 
not been fully solved yet. The problems of Junagarh and 
Hyderabad created serious strains. The Kashmir dispute became 
more and more threatening with the passage of time. The 
issues of U.S.-Pak military alliance, and Pakistan’s adherence to 
the SEATO and the Baghdad Pact widened the chasm between 
New Delhi and Karachi. The frequent border incidents and 
partial mobilization have led to panic and hysteria. 

In fact the entire background of Indo-Pak relations had been 
poisoned by the long and bitter conflict between the Muslim League 
which ruled Pakistan after 1947 and the Congress which ruled 
India. The Muslims paraded the two-nation theory which, 
in spite of Pakistan, India has never accepted for reasons already 
stated. Pakistan, therefore, inferred, notwithstanding the assuran- 
ces of the Indian leaders, that the latter had not accepted the 
partition in good faith and would unsettle the settled fact at the 
earliest opportunity. Any chance that the initial suspicion and 
bitterness might - gradually fade away was destroyed by the deep 
wounds inflicted by large-scale killing, looting, arson, and the 
mass influx of refugees who fed the fire of hatred with their 
tales of horror and brutality which led to mounting communal 
antagonism and exacerbated the bad feeling between the two 
countries. The fast of Gandhiji at Calcutta and his efforts at 
Delhi for the communal peace, his fast which compelled the 
Indian Government to pay off 55 crorcs of rupees to Pakistan 
had some calming effect, and his assassination on January 30, 1948 
put an end to disturbances in India. 

Junagarh. The problem of Junagarh immediately brought 
India and Pakistan in a sharp conflict. In violation of the 
principle of geographical contiguity the Nawab of Junagarh 
acceeded to Pakistan. India and the people of the state refused 
to accept this accession, and unable to face the tide of public 
revolt, the Nawab fled to Pakistan. On November 9, India took 
over the state and in February 1948 held a plebiscite in which 
190,870 persons voted (190,779 voted for India and 91 for 
Pakistan). In January 1948 Pakistan raised the question of 
Junagarh at the U .IN . Security (Jounci i. "Even to rhis day Pakis- 
tan has not accepted the accession of Junagarh as final. No 
serious debate on th e issue has, ho wev er, taken p lace at the U.N. 

Hyderabad. In Hyderabad, the ruler was a Muslim and 
about 90% the population is Hindu. The Nizam, however, 
hesitated in acceeding to India and wanted to be an independent 
state. After prolonged negotiations a standstill agreement bet- 
ween him and India was signed on November 29, 1947 under 
which the old arrangements between the two were to 'continue 
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But a Muslim fanatical organuatjon— the RazaJears-made the 
life of the people impossible, and it was reported that they were 
encouraced by Pakistan In Sqitember liMd, India took a pobce 
action a-ainst Hyderabad, and on the 17th, the Nizam surrendered 
after his troops had fought for three days Earlier, the Nizam had 
referred the i-sue to the U N Sccuniy Louncil which considered 
It on September 10 On heannir the dclcKales of Hyderabad 
and India, it adjourned till September 29 Nlcanwhile thcNizam 
had surrendered and he at once ordered his delegation to with- 
draw the case from the Security Counal The delegate of 
Hyderabad refused to do it but when the Council met on 
September 20, it had the Nizam's letter requesting withdrawal of 
the case in its hands The case was virtually deaded But 
Pakistan has often tried to bnng the matter to the Secunty 
Council for understandable reasons This dupute also complicated 
the Indo-Pak relations 


Economic Relations Again, m the economic sphere, the 
relations between the two counUics got involved m a morass In 
the first place, there were serious diflicuhics with regard to the 
division of assets Railways, Telegraphs, and Telephone lines. 
Mints, Printing Presses, Laboratories and Workshops had been 
allott^to the two dominions on a territorial basis But the 
division of the fiscal and financial resources of undivided India was 
a complex problem It was agreed that pending a final setlle- 
ment a sum of Rs 20 crores be made available to Pakistan as its 
working balance India accepted initial responsibility for the 
Indian public debt and Pakistan was to contribute its share to 
be fixed later by agreement or by arbitrauon The proposal for 
joint administrative control over the collection of revenues w« 
rejected by Pakistan The two states aipeed to have a common 
currency up to March 31,1949 But all these agreements did 
not work smoothly The trade rclaUons between the two counWes 
became bad Pakistan decided to set up her own jute mills and 
deprive Calcutta mills of raw jute which Pakistan produced 
India planned a considerable mcrease of jute cultivation to reduce 
her dependence on Pakistan export of raw jute on which Pakistan 
had imposed a customs duty The Payments Agreement and 
the Trade Agreement of June 1948 also did not solve the problern 
In September 1949, wbrn Bntain and India devalued their 
cuCTPncy, Pakistan decided to mamtain the value of her rupee 
and the resulting indignat on m India made all economic agree- 
m^ts meaiim5le*s Pakistani jutc and cotton would now cost 
India 40% more Uian before in terms of Indian currency, and 
India, therefore, refused to recognise the Pakistani rupee at its 
old value Thu led to a gradual severance of economic ties 
between the two countnes Trade came to a standstill accept 
in so far as it could be financed by black market By the middle 
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of September 1949, the Indian agents had purchased and paid 
for 12 lakhs bales of raw jute in Pakistan which had not been 
removed to India. Pakistan refused to allow the export of this 
jute. India retaliated on December 24, 1949 by suspending the 
supplies of coal to Pakistan. By April 1 950 the futility of this war 
of nerves had been realized in Karachi and a new interim agree- 
ment providing for the sale of jute by Pakistan and of steel, jute 
manufacture and other commodities by India at prices expressed 
in Indian rupees had been negotiated. In February 1951, anotlier 
trade agreement was signed which brought the devaluation conflict 
to an end. In 1952-53 numerous economic conferences were 
held and in 1953, imports of coal from India and jule from Pakis- 
tan were substantially raised and the passports restrictions were 
relaxed. From 1953 to 1958 trade relations became “as good as 
it is possible between two countries which are politically hostile”. 

Evacuee Property Dispute. Another conflict between Pakis- 
tan and India has been that of the evacuee property. The partition 
had led to a migration (fi'om 1947 to 1951) of 7 million Muslims 
to Pakistan and about million non-Muslims to India. Further 
migration has taken place since then. The disposal of the property 
of these millions who had abandoned their homes, therefore, 
became a serious problem. In March 1948, India and Pakistan 
appealed to the minorities to stay on wherever they were but the 
migration continued. The property left by the Hindus in Pakis- 
tan was very much more than what the Muslims left in India, 
for, while the Hindus were big landlords, industrialists and busi- 
nessmen, the Muslim refugees were in the main small cultivators 
or traders. A rough Indian, estimate of the value of property 
left by Hindus and Sikhs in Pakistan was more than 3,000 crores 
of rupees while the property left by Muslims in India was valued 
at about 300 crores . In August 1947, the Defence Council of 
India and Pakistan had decided to appoint custodians to take 
charge of properties and not to recognize the illegal seizure of a 
property. Pakistan, however, on December 1, 1947 empowered 
its Financial Commission to grant to refugees leases for one year 
for land and property abandoned by Hindus, thus eventually pre- 
venting the return to an evacuee of his property. On December 
18, 1947 the Inter-Dominion Conference set up a Joint Committee 
to prepare for an assurance to the evacuee owners with regard to 
the receipts of rents, exchange of agricultural property at govern- 
ment level, and full facilities to be given for the liquidation of 
urban movable property. While India accepted it, Pakistan 
rejected for she felt that the only sound method of assessing the 
value of a property was to put it in market. The Inter-Domi- 
nion Conference meeting in January 1949 resolved the conflict 
somewhat and it was agreed that the government would collect 
rents, that free exchanges and sales of immovable urban evacuee 
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nroperty would be allowed, and that mo%ablc property would 
be transported to the state to whtch the evacuee hu miffrated, 
or sold within the stale where it was declared as p-iwcc 
Droperty But soon Pakistan issued orders for the Jeclaratjon 
of ^counts and cash found m the premt cs of non-Mushim 
as evacuee property The Osnferenccs of June l9f9 laiJca 
to soKe this problem The Indun suggestion that irutcad 
of mctiLuloits taloatjon of properties land could be valued 
on the basis of land rcservue did not find favour with Pakistan 
In l'/50 the Nehru Liaquai Agreement allowed the tnigranu 
to take along with them their movable propcriv and Us 150 
(for adults) and Rs 75 (for children) Jewellery or other 
valuable objects could be deposited in a bank and liaison officers 
were to be appointed to prevent haraisment to the migrants 
Owners were not to lose title to their property if they returned 
before December 31, 1950 and if thcir nroperties were occupied 
by others the goicmmem concerned was to rehabilitate the 
aggrieved party Tlie Agreement provided for a minority com- 
tnissitm to decide the issues concerning the selling or exchange 
of property 


Injune 1950, a conference was held in Calcutta to work 
out the details of the Agreement Meanwhile the exodus of 
refugees was continuing m 1950*51 In November 1952, India 
proposed to Pakistan that both governments should take posses* 
Sion of properties left by evacuees at.d distribute them among 
therefugc'S, and that the value of properties should be determined 
according to some principles failing which the issue might be 
referred to arbitral on Pakistan however, objected to this as it 
was “only another method of saying that the question of evacuee 
property be dealt with on a governmental level’* Pakutan, 
therefore, reiterated that “all matters should be referred to the 
International Court” It was not before July 1933 that a 
biTutcd agreement was reached concerning the refund of cash 
security deposits of contractors, personal effects, and payment of 
compensation for movable property acquired by governments for 
rehabilitation purposes The Agreement came in force on 
January I, 1934 after a few Pakistani amendments to it had 
been accepted by India Earlier, in November 1953, India had 
issued an mternn compensation scheme In 1951—57, and 
negonations continued in an effort to reach some agreement on the 
points left uncovered, but the overall relations had been cm- 
bittercd by other quarrel* and no progress could he registered 
In short, while India took the view that the problem could only 
be solved on agoveroment to-governmeot basi*, each government 
ukmg over, on proper valuation, the abandoned property and 
making payment through the government of the other country, 
Pakistan insisted that under any such arrangement she would 
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have to pay a considerable balancing charge to India and this 
she was not prepared to do. 

Problem of Minorities. Allied wtii this problem has 
been the question of Hindus in East Pakistan. The sense of panie 
and insecurity amongst the Hindus caused by communal dis- 
turbances in East PakisJanjJ:hc,_fact.jhat no non-Muslim could 
join the_ruling^ party (the Muslim' League), _and the further _fact 
thatT he Paki sfam'lCQhstrt'ucnt~'Assemblv,had .cfecidcd i n 1947-4 8 
that Pak istan W'oul d be an Islamic Re public i n which the .Head 
of State^would always be a M uslim had crea te d a t ens e situa tion . 
The result hasTicenrar large-scale exodus of Hindus from 1947 to 
1957. Dreary negotiations have been going on since 1947, and 
various missionsr'ahd'Tominissions KaveTo^ednhtb the problem. 
Nehru pippQsed_a__nq-war_declaratipn which _ Pakistan rejected. 
On April _2.__1956 Liaquat and Nehru met at Delhi and 
signed tEe_Nehm-X.iaquaf ' Pact seeking to prevent 'communal 
disturbances and fembvaTdf suspicion and terror from the minds 
of minorities. It provided for the freedom of movement of 
migrants in West Bengal, Assam, Tripura, and East Bengal, and 
for their rehabilitation. In May 1950, the Indo-Pak News- 
papers Editors’ Conference created goodwill and the leaders of 
the two countries c.\pressed the hope that India and Pakistan 
would live in peace. But while the Muslim refugees from 
Pakistan started coming back, the Hindu refugees refused to go 
back to Pakistan and India had to face a considerable problem. 
The no-war declaration fell through because Liaquat insisted that 
it svould carry no weight unless the major disputes betw’een 
India and Pakistan were solved or at least a procedure for settling 
them was laid down. To Nehru’s offer of December 22, 1949 
he replied on January' 17, 1950 suggesting the procedure that 
two months should be given for negotiating a solution of all the 
Indo-Pak disputes, failing which mediation should be tried 
for two months, failing which, again, the disputes should be 
referred to arbitration by a mutually agreed agency or inter- 
national authority whose award was to be binding. India 
refused to accept this time-table and procedure, for, all disputes 
could not be given an identical treatment. She was prepared 
to refer the canal water dispute and evacuee property case to a 
tribunal but not the Kashmir question which involved the 
question of sovereignty of India. 

Meanwhile the problems of travel and trade were becoming 
complex. The freedom of movement provided to the migrants 
under the Nehru-Liaquat Agreement had been affected by the 
inability of the two countries to agree to a rate of exchange. 
From January 19, 1950 goods and passenger traffic from East 
Bengal to India was suspended by Pakistan unless India deposited 
Rs. 1,000,000 with Pakistan Government. India also retaliated 
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and the tralTic bct^^ccn Ea-i and ^^esl RcnRal came to a lUnd- 
snll As 1 result of a trade agreement of May \9S0, micrcjiangc 
of goods and parcels was resumed on June 18 19, I95l, on Indo- 
Pak Permit Coarercncc met and reached a limited agreement 
on. income tax clearance certificates and resumplicn of permits 
to some categories of persons In May 1952 the t\sO countries 
agreed to introduce the international type of p^ssport svslcm 
v.Iiich created senous difTicullies particularly to an average 
Eengali In januaty I9ii. another conference v.as held and it 
agreed on a procedure seeking to lead to speedier grant of 
passports and it was decided that m an emergency visas should be 
issued within 24 hours 


Rivers and Canals Rispote One of the most serious 
problems that has bedevilled the Indo-Pak relations is that of 
the canal waters and east rivers The Indus system of rivers 
comprises u* risers, the Indus, thejhclutn, the Chenab, the Ravi, 
the Beas, and the Sutlej Tlic Indus and the Jhelum carry 
between them two thirds and togcUicf with the Chenab about 
four-fifth of the waters of the entire system The lndu», the 
jhelum and the Chenab are so situated that except for minor 
uses m Jammu and Kashmir, their waters can be developed 
mainly in the territory that forms part of Pakistan Cultivation 
in India depends on irngauon and the whole Punjab is an area 
of scanty rainfall The Indus. Jhelutn and Chenab are the 
western rivers, while the Ravi, Beas and Sutlej are the eastern 
rivers While the wetern rivers carry about 150% rtJorc water 
than the Nile, the cauern rivers carry about 25% of the waters 
of the former Individually, the Indus rises m Tibet and passes 
through Kashmir into Pakistao. the jhclum nses m Kashmir 
and flows into Pakistan and the Chenab nses in India and flows 
through Kashmir tcito PAkislan In the case of the eastern rivers, 
the Ravi rises m India and flows into Pakistan, the Beas lies 
wholly within India and the Sutlej rises in fibel and flows 
through India into Pakistan The cultivable area m the whole 
Punjab as rommandrd bv all she s>a rivers rs roughly 26 million 
acres in India (far 21 million people^ and 39 million aerrs m 
Pakistan (for 25 million people) Of this area, only 18% is 
irrigated in India, while in Pakistan it is 51% Thus in the 
Indus bssin, India received 0 24 acres of irrigated land per head 
of population, and Pakistan 0 84 acres per head 

A comphcating factor m the situation has been that the 
great imgaitori works constructed in the basin of the Indus and 
11 $ tributaries dunng the Bntish period were not spread evcnlv 
throughout the Punjab The partiuori, effeetpd on commgnj 
JiDCs, resulted m the inclusion in Pakistan of 25 million acres of 
the irrigated area ^ the Patyab as against 5 m Uion acr« m 
India tven the Government of Pakistan admitted in 1952 
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“At the time of partition... the areas now constituting this country 
were regarded as surplus food providing areas and they helped 
to meet shortages in other parts of the British Indian Empire. 
India also depended on these parts for most of the raw materials 
for its more highly developed industries like jute and cotton”. 
On the other hand, a large part of the Indus basin which went 
to India under the partition was a famine area. Moreover, the 
refugees who fled to India have migrated from the highly 
developed region now in Pakistan which they had helped to 
build, into an undeveloped region where they must start to 
build all over again. On the other hand, the refugees who 
went to Pakistan have gone to an area already highly developed. 

In spite of this Pakistan has felt herself in a vulnerable 
position, for, she depended wholly on rivers the upper reaches 
of which lay in Indian territory or in Kashmir. She apprehended 
that India might deliberately divert her (Pakistan’s) supply 
of water at a time of strained relations, that “in the absence of 
a fair-sharing agreement, she might face badly a year of draught”, 
and that "even if relations between the two countries were good, 
India’s own need to increase her irrigation facilities might leave 
Pakistan short of water, since the total available supply of the 
system is inadequate for desirable development in the West and 
East Punjab”. Not that there is dearth of water, but there is 
the imeven distribution of the flow throughout the different 
seasons of the year. “In the Indus the volume of water carried 
in the six months of the summer is over 7 times that carried in 
that of the rest of the year, and the figures for the other rivers 
are somewhat similar. Much of the summer flow is wasted, and 
it is reckoned that half of the annual volume of water in the 
system flows unused in the Arabian Sea. In the absence of 
adequate storage arrangement, the water available in the dry 
season is hardly sufficient in a normal year, and any diminuition 
of the flow to Pakistan might well be disastrous to her”. '|]hen, 
again, the continued supply of water from the eastern rivcrs~is 
regarded-as a matter-of-liic- . and death for Pakistan. "ap'd' it is 
thoug ht to be im perati ve to increase the q uantjties of water .a.t 
present suppJied~By~ tIiem very considerably''anH yery_soon so as 
to ensure__adequate. foodlsupphci— lor ~the constantly growing 
population^of West„Eakistan. Finally, water for irrigation is 
led from the rivers by canals which in many cases take off from 
dams or headworks. Some of the Pakistan canals have their 
head works in Indian territory and one of them flows for many 
miles through India before reaching Pakistan, Pakistan’s fear 
is that “it would be simple to cut or divert these canals if 
India so wished”. 

Soon after partition, the Partition Commiftec referred this 
matter to the Chief Engineers of the Uvo Punjabs and they 
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reached a standstill aRreement suVwjucpUy endorsed the 
Parution Commuter Under Au 'spiecmcnt, the stipplv to 
Pakistan svas to be conitnued on the basis etutini; on the dale 
of Partition for the period up to Mitch 31, 19-18, and a fresh 
aSiwmetit was to be negotiated hefote the erpiry of the itind- 
still agreement This was the bepnniflg of the troubV The 
West Punjab Goserriineni took no action to Conclude any further 
agteetnenl in spite of repeated reminders and the Oosernment 
ot India, therefore, dwconuoued m April 19^8 the supply of 
oatrr to the Crnlral Bart Doab and the Dipalpur Canals in 
Pakistan Pakistan held India respomible for tin* alleged Mola- 
tion of her nghts to these waters which Pakistan thought \ndia 
could hate never dewed to Pakistan, agreement or no agreement 
Pakistan justified tins assumption on the ground that the Parti- 
lion Committee had iiseU reported that there is no question of 
varying the authorised rharea of water to which the two zones 
and the various canals ate entitled India, on the other hand, 
argued that it was Pakistan which defaulted m obtaining an 
extension of the itandstill agreernem and that if Pakistan had 
suffered m crops b<caa«e of the expiry of this agreetnent, tt was 
eniitth Pakisian’t faidt After all, as a sovereign state India 
had the tight to regulate the water resources m her territory 
Kowevei, pending discussions, an agreement was reached on 
Apnl 30, under which India reopened the canals tubjKt to the 
levy of seigniorage charges for water and the adjustment of the 
capita! cost of cerum headwoiks and carrier canals 


^ As a result of discussions on the subject, un agreement was 
y^gned on May 4, 1918 Under th s India agreed not to w th- 
f hold suddenly the supply of water to Pakulan and Pakuun 
recognised "the natural anxiety*' of India “to discharge the 
obligations to dev clcq> areas where water is scarce and which 
\ were under-developed m relauon to parts of IVi^t Punjab” The 
two governments a$»rced to approach ihe problem m a practical 
xpvrvv owtbe basvs oS bsvdv^piogttssvM-ly dimmnhjng supply toPakis- 
tan canals in order to give reasonable time to epabbr Jbk ijan to 
(ap alternative sources. Befcrelong,senousini*understanduigs arose 
over *hi5 new agreement It was meant to be temporary artange- 
ment to give Pakistan time to tap new sources and since Pakistan 
had made no such effort, India naturally warned Pakistan that 
the supplies to the two canals would be dtscoHmued Th« 
supplies, however, were anowed but uwas made clear to Pakistan 
that India would gradually diminish supplies Since July 1950, 
I'’ pay *«Wiorage charges as provided in the 
\l demanded a reference to the 

1 hwever refused on the ground that there 

is no rmeoflntcrnatio^Lawforrcgulaimg the flow of water from 

one country jo anojVer sad that cherefore, - 


it was not a tnatter 
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for judicial decision. India’s suggestion that an ad hoc tribunal 
consisting of the equal number of judges of high standing from 
both the countries should give a decision in the dispute 
was not accepted by Pakistan. Another proposal of India to 
set up a joint technical study of the problem with a view to 
putting up a comprehensive plan which would meet the require- 
ments of both countries also went unheeded. India consistently 
maintained that there is enough water in the Indus system for 
the reasonable requirements of both countries, that out of the 
total annual flow of 160 million acre-feet, 120 million acre-feet 
can be used by means of irrigation works, that at present only 
about 72 million acre-feet are being used (8 million acre-fcet by 
India and 64 million by Pakistan), and that the remaining 48 
million acre-feet which is flowing to the sea can be further 
utilised. David Lilienthal of the Tennesse Valley Authority 
visited India in 1951-52 and expressed the opinion that the canal 
water dispute could be solved not as a religious or a political 
problem but as a feasible engineering and business problem with 

help of the World Bank and that there was sufficient water 
in the Indus system for use of both countries. 

The idea of Lilienthal was picked up by the World Bank’s 
Chairman, Eugene Black, and in September 1951, the Bank 
offered its good offices to work out a settlement. At the instance 
of Black a working party was set up with one engineer from 
India, one from Pakistan, and one from the Bank. This party 
was “to work out, with the ultimate objective to carry out specific 
engineering measures by which the supplies effectively available 
to each country will be increased substantially beyond what they 
have ever been”. The working party met in Washington in May- 
June 1952, in December 1952 in Karachi and in January 1953 in 
Delhi. After extensive touring they reassembled in Washington in 
September 1953. The Indian and Pakistani representatives failed 
to reach an agreement and the working party, therefore, decided 
that both should present a plan each covering, from his country’s 
viewpoint, the entire irrigable area in both the countries. While 
the Indian plan took full cognisance of Pakistan’s requirements, 
the plan put up by Pakistan representative confined itself to an 
estimate of Pakistan’s requirements. At the end, on February 5, 
1954 the Bank’s representative forwarded the Bank’s plan 
providing that the entire flow of the Western rivers’ (the Indus, 
the Jhelum and the Chenab) would be available for the exclu- 
sive use and benefit of Pakistan minus the insignificant flovv in 
Jammu and Kashmir. The entire flow of the eastern _ rivers 
(Ravi, Beas and Sutlej) would be available for the exclusive use 
and benefit of India “except that for a specified transitional 
period India would continue to supply from those rivers m 
accordance with an agreed schedule the historic withdrawals 
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from X\i«e nvcn in VaVii^an” tK» WansiUoa ^icriod 

of about fi\ p yean Pakistan waj to butld up Imk canals to replace 
the waters received by some of its canals from the eastern 
iiNtrs India v.as to contribute towards die cost of the link 
canals 

Edtliet in 1955 53, a seiioui draught all oser the Indus 
basin created an absolute sUortatje of water foe irrigation 
Although both India anti Pakutan suffered from ihii shortage, 
Pakistan alleged that India took more ssaters than its stipulated 
share of water from the headworts on she eastern riven, and that 
this action, ingether swilh India's withdrawal above the head* 
works for new canals, left her seriously short of water Pakis- 
tan also apprehended that India would abandon *'lhe Ferozpore 
headwork, on which important cotton and wheat growing 
areas in the tVcsi Punjab depended” and that new Indian imga- 
lion works contemnUted on the Suticj would still further reduce 
supplies In short, by the end cJ i*i53 the canal waters dispute 
had become lery alarming Itsvas m this background that the 
Bank propJsals of February t05l were made Itmav be pointed 
out that under the Dank proposaU India would bav^ teeewed 
20% of the total flow of the Indus basin rivers for its 26 million 
acres, while Pakistan would iecei>e 60% for m 30 million 
acres fhe Cbenab waters so vital to the economy of the arras 
of RajasUian in Indian territory svould also not be available for 
aU limes to come 


Despite these heavy sacrifices imoKed India accepted the 
BanVs proposals Pakistan, however, rejected th'-m baler, it was 
agreed, at the instance of the Bank, that both sides would 
co-operate in working out a plan taking as a sUrlitig point the 
division of waters envisaged in the Bank proposals jyo agree- 
ment was, howrver, reached In May 19 16, the Bank reitemtcd 
Its proposals and suggested that >t might be necessary to 
provide some storage as pan of the xcpUcement plan The 
talks were eatended up to March 31, 1957 but no agreement 
could be reached In April 1957 the Bank suggoted rbaj the 
cooperative work should be eawridr^ up to September 30 1957 
to give the Bank and India and Pakistan an opportunitv to 
review the situation A degree oT urgency became attached to 
rcbolufion of this problem when the Government of India found 
It necessarvto announce in Jiilvl957jbat the development requite- 
^nen^ of Rajasthan and popdUr needs m that area would rrauire 
it m any ca c ‘o Proceed m 19G2 wth distnbution arrangements 
for vu share of the can^ waters This aWocalion would be used 
whether or not anallary works on the Pakistan side had been 
undertaken bv that tunc The IrteraMional Bank 


India a»d Patenn, and in May 1938, a jo,„t TOaung Md 
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in Rome. It was agreed that a further conference should be 
held in London at which Pakistan would present a new plan. 
Significantly, recent discussions have now “progressed from strictly 
technical problems to wider financial issues”. In June 1958 it 
was widely believed that Pakistan would endeavour to overcome 
some of the difficulties of cost while making provision for 
storage reservoirs in addition to link canals. 

Meanwhile Pakistan started a crusade against India and her 
representatives repeatedly stated that India was conspiring to turn 
West Punjab into a desert, that agreements have been unilater- 
ally violated by India, and that the Bhakra Canal would damage 
Pakistan vitally. But ever since the agreements of May 4, 1 948, 
India has never cut off supplies to Pakistan. In 1956-57, three 
agreements were executed through the good offices of the World 
Bank and they formed the basis of regulation of canal waters 
between the two countries. Under these ad hoc transitional 
agreements India agreed to restrict her additional withdrawals 
for the Bhakra Canals in accordance with Pakistan’s ability to 
replace supplies. There is no such agreement from April 1957, 
for, no request was made by Pakistan for one. Meanwhile, 
Pakistan has built up three link canals and these are capable of 
replacing all the waters that the new Indian Canals would with- 
draw. Finally, a dam on the Sutlej cannot hold up waters 
flowing into the Indus, the Jhelum and the Chenab which carry 
80% of the waters of the Indus system. At present, only about 
10% of the irrigation in West Pakistan depends on the waters 
from the eastern rivers. In fact the Indus, the Jhelum and the 
Chenab are capable of meeting Pakistan’s needs of new develop- 
ments for years to come. To say, therefore, that the whole of the 
irrigated area in West Pakistan will revert to desert by the with- 
holding of waters from the eastern rivers is a grave distortion of 
facts. Again, there is no substance in Pakistan’s allegation that 
theBhakia Canal would affect adversely large areas commanded 
by the Sutlej Valley Canals in Pakistan. Bhakra is not a new 
scheme and the dam would go into operation with partial reservoir 
capacity only in 1958. By 1960, it would operate with fall 
capacity. This will not have any effect on the Pakistan canals 
as the dam would store supplies only during the flood season 
when ample supplies are available. On the other hand, as 
Mr. S. K. Patil put it, such shortage would reduce flood hazards 
and damage by floods in Pakistan. 

The legal case of Pakistan too had no legs to stand on. It is 
argued, by Pakistan that India is bound by an obligation exist- 
ing since before partition with regard to the flow of waters from 
the eastern rivers. This is untrue as we have already examined 
the standstill agreement of 1947 and the agreement of May 4, 
1948. Secondly, it is suggested that the partition of the sub- 
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continent was bjs'-d on conwnt atwl not against the "-Jl of 
India, that India contmurs under an olilitraiion to permit the 
flow of the eastern nvets »nto Pakistan, and that the right to 
draw on canal works and waterways for purposes of irrigation 
and the generation of hydroelectric power, and the correlative 
duly VO pcrinii iht aic of water tor these purpoW-t consUtute 
“almost a classic example ol an uit^mauonal sertitude” It 
IS argued that India mheriied the legal personality of British 
India while Pakistan emerged as a new State, and that, therefore, 
India continued to be l^und by such international obligations 
as normally survive a change of phyatnlraihcr than Irsal status 
All these arguments are unsound and uorontinciog In this 
case India owvs a duly not to a third state but to 0 territory 
formerly forming part of the same legal eniitv If the duty had 
been owed to a third State, the latter could have been entitled 
to insist on its being disrhaiged in accordance with previously 
existing treaty obligations TfarMy, Pakutan argues that the 
Agreement of May 4, 1948 was merely “an expression of the 
future intentions of Uie Parties’* and that it did not and could 
not, affect the legal position as u existed immediately before 
dje paTtition of British India This is, again, & very weak, 
atguraent The Agreement of May 4, 19-18 recognized India's 
right to exercise full control over the waten of the eastern 
nveis> and it was duly registered under Arutle 102(1) of the U IS 
Charter Fouriklji, it is argued that international law u clear ca 
the pnnaple of “ecjuiUble Mporuonment” of the wnttrs of inter 
national rivers, and on the (unher principle that a state may not 
unilaterally divert the waters of juch rivers so as to prejudice 
and injuriously affect the righu of other npanan States It u 
contended that India has violated these principles ^Ve have 
already refuted Uiesc aUegaiujns The Indian aeoeptantt of the 
Bank moposals gives a lie to such charges Finally, it is argued 
that India has not shown wiUineness to settle the dispute by 
arbitrauon or adjudication by tbe'World Court It is obvious 
that unless the Agreement of May 4, 1918 i$ taken into account, 
no judgment u possible on the menu of the case India has, 
therefore, naturally insi. led that the terms of tererenct before aov 
uibunal to which this disputes is suhrmtled must be limited to 

eoiisideralionorthevahdityoflheAgreementorMay4, 1948 If 

Pakistan only agrees to carry out the obligations arising out of 
this agreement, there would be no dispute on the nvers and 


KASHMIR DISPUTE 

The problem of Ka*rair has proved to be a most senous 
eh^enge to the statesmanship of India. Pakistan and the 
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United Nations. There are as many aspects of this complex 
question as there are of any complicated international issue. 
Here we have a fusion and diffusion of various cultural streams, 
and here one can see intricate problems of a majority, and a 
conscious and assertive minority. Here, two important countries 
of Asia are fighting since their independence and other most 
powerful countries of the world anxiously watching the situation; 
here we have a backward people, weakened by exploitation and 
repression of centuries with a medie%>al economy based on pain 
and punury and with stupendous social and economic problems 
awaiting solution. Kashmir is a strategic spot, attracting military 
generals and statesmen, a beauty-spot attracting tourists from far 
and wide — the veritable paradise on earth, the Switzerland of Asia. 

Historical Background. Such a land of beauty witnessed 
the tragic drama of arson, loot and plunder, the indiscriminate 
firing and spoilation enacted by the raiders, inspired, instigated 
and 'buttressed by the Pakistan Government. But that was only 
the climax of centuries of miserable tyranny to which the 
Kashmiris had been subjected. The Mauryas, the Kushans, the 
Hunas, the Turks, Chaks and the Sikhs and the Dogras held 
the political stage of Kashmir and its inhabitants submitted to 
them tvith the same passivity and resignation with which a 
Chinese offered fealty to the changing emperors of his country. 
It’ was in 1846 that the British Government and Gulab Singh 
concluded the infamous Treaty of Amritsar which literally handed 
over Kashmir to the latter for exactly a century. The story of 
Kashmir from 1947 to date is a story of the suspense and 
hesitation on the part of the Maharaja, the blood and tears 
resulting from the unwarranted attack of the raiders, tire hasty 
accession to India and the rather conditional acceptance by her 
of this accession, the actual warfare between India and Pakistan, 
India’s reference to the United Nations, the appointment of 
commission after commission by the U.N., the communal out- 
burst in India and Pakistan, the hurriedly concluded Delhi 
Agreement between Sheikh Abdullah and the Government of 
India, the non-fulfilment of some of its provisions by the former, 
the Praja Parishad agitation and the death of Dr. Mookerji, 

, India’s opposition leader, in rather mysterious circumstances, the 
intrigues of foreign powers culminating in the slogan of indepen- 
dent Kashmir, the dismissal of Sheikh Abdullah, the hurried visit 
' of Pakistan’s Prime Minister to Delhi and the announcement of 
the joint communique during the 3rd week of August 1953. 
This is a story which does not make a pleasant reading. A 
number of factors have introduced serious complications in an 
otherwise simple question. 

It will be remembered that when India made a reference 
to the United Nations , the simple question was in regard to the 

36 IR II 
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jlUgal support given by Yakistan to the raiders attacViug a 
pari of Indian tcmtcrv No tatcROncal answer h^s 
gincn to that question and othtr extxa factors have been allowed 
to get mixed up 

Strategic Importance Kashmir, though ecOnO^cally not 
verv important, occupies a key position strategically, because her 
geographical position, with her frontiers adjoining lhr« countries, 
the Soviet Union, China and Afghanman, « mtimatciy connected * 
inth the security and international contacts of India Tiie ' 
caravan trade routes from Central Asia to India passed through 
the Kashmir State And, of cenme, wi out lel^ions -with 
Pakistan, Kashmir has played a vital role In fact, the strategic 
vMne of Kashrmr had been realised by the British Gwerntneiit 
in the thirties of the present century when they built up a 
wireless station in Gdgit to draw \t ^fCettwdy into » wide chain 
of sumUr centres in Chinese Turkistan Iis_4traiegic^alue was 
stressed by thj^ A ttu.Vorfe TimrrqnMay 4, 1952 when U wa* said 
‘The Asian situation as a whole, particularly the MCupation of 
fleighEounng Tibet by the Chutese Communists, has given the 
Kashmir settlement a new urgency” 

At we have noted , rSie Stave cK Saontsu and VkS&hraM ^Asssisia 
part of British India by the Treaty of Amntsar m 1846 Pre- 
viout to 1947, it was divided mto the Kashmir Province, Jammu, 
the tmafl state of Poonch, tbe Gdgit Agency which included 
Hunaa and Nacar and the mountain areas of Baltutan and ' 
ladakh It u the Kashmir province which includes the Jhelum 
valley and IS the heart of the State In 1947 it had apopulauon 
or4roi\honslivingin anarcaofaboulM^OOO sq miles About 77% 
of the population are Muslims 20% art Jitfidus, aflJ 3% Sikhs, 
Buddhists and other minontics The population, bowev er, is not 
spread over uniformly und while m the southeastern part of 
Jammu the Hindus are in majority, m the northwestern part 
the Muslims are numencally supenor, Poonch, the Gilgit Agency 
and Bahistati are ptcdoimnaoUyMmhjn Ladakh, lying lo the 
east of thcvalley ofKashmir is inhabited by a Buddhist population 
of Tib-tafi stock In pre partition days, vn spite of the fact that 
majority of the people of Kashmir profess Islam, d was not the 

Muslim. League hut the National Couftteuce which had «lab- 

lished Its sway over the valley and thu was one of the 
reasons why the amval of Indtau Army in October i&47 to 
repel the tribesmen assisted by Pakistan was haded It is 
important to rMticmber that the National Conference, first 
under Sheikh Abdullah, and latrr, after h« dismissal under 
Bakhslu Ghulara Alohaitmiad, had shared the ideology of tbe 
Indian National Congress which haj consistently repudiated tbe 
pernicious two-nation theory ta theludian ,ub-contirient It Aimed 
at the establishment of a scculai: rule and the economic and 
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social progress of the State as against “the perpetuation of 
feudal rule combined with Mullah domination”. Although 
Kashmir has important links with Pakistan — the three rivers 
(Indus, Jhelum and Chenab) flowing from Kashmir into Pakistan, 
no doubt, provide considerable export facilities for Kashmir 
log timber, and their control may influence Pakistan agriculture — 
the trade trends unmistakably pointed out the natural place 
Kashmir had in the Indian system. In 1944-45, it imported 
goods to the amount of Rs. 46 million from the present territory 
of India as against goods worth Rs. 12 million from the territory 
of Pakistan; in 1945-46, the respective figures were Rs. 47 
million and Rs, 9 million; and in 1946-47, Rs, 59 million and 
Rs. 12 million. Thus in three consecutive years 80% of imports 
came in from India and 20% from the area that now forms 
part of Pakistan. For the main imports — cotton textiles, drugs, 
medicines, metals and metal manufactures, leather and leather 
goods, sugar, tea and spices — Kashmir had to rely on India even 
as for the export of wool, woollen clothes, silks, drugs, fruits and 
vegetables and cottage industries, the state had to depend on 
the Indian markets. Even for Kashmir wood and timber there 
has been, in spite of river transport facilities into Pakistan, a 
greater demand in India than in Pakistan. Moreover, “the 
construction of the trade route between the valley and India 
over the Banihal Pass has normalised eommunication to the 
south to such an extent that it seems out of date to put the 
trade policies of the northern and southern parts of the state on 
the same footing”. 

Origins of conflict. The dispute about Kashmir goes back 
to the months of August-October, 1947 when the Maharaja asked 
to accede to India in view of the large-scale attack by tribesmen 
from outside the state, and the Indian Army took over its defence. 
At present the State is divided into three areas of which two 
are under the protection of Pakistan and one under that of India. 
The area under India includes Jammu, the Valley of Kashmir, 
and Ladakh and is a state in the India Union. The area 
protected by Pakistan falls into two parts— the Northern Terri- 
tories and the area known as Azad Kashmir. On .August 15, 

■ 1947, when the partition of India took place, Jammu and 
Kashmir, along with other Indian princely states, had to choose 
N between acceding to India or to Pakistan. The Maharaja. Hari 
Singh, hoped that the necessity of joining either would not arise. 
In order to maintain the sMus quo, he approached both India 
and Pakistan to enter into a standstill agreement with the 
State. On August 14, Pakistan signed an agreement undertaking 
to run Kashmir’s communications and postal and telegraph 
services. Intensely pre-occupied with the problem of merger 
of more than 500 princely states which lay within her borders. 
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and possibly to discourage the Maharaja from h» separatist 
dreams, India did not sign an agreement and chose to watt 
until the state had made upm mind A» the communal nots 
spread from the Punjab to Jammu, Pakistan sj^rted coercing 
the Stale into accession to »t and despste the standstill agreement 
began an economic blockade of food, petrol, and other commo- 
dities and tampered wtb comiaunications and hindered the free 
transit of people In instating the Muslim subjects of the 
Maharaja and rousing communal frenzy, Pakistan left no stone 
unturned Hit and run border raids were organued and Pakistan 
nationals began to infiltrate into the State territories from the 
adjoining districts of Pakistan The State requested India for 
5,000 gaJions of petrol sshich Pakistan bad hern unable to prowdc 
and India did send 500 gallons Along a 450-111 !c frontier, to 
meet the raids of Pakistanis, Kashmir had dispersed and deployed 
Its troops along a wide disunce, thus rendering its defences too 
thm to resist an all out attack. ^Ijr in October, Major General 
Janak Singh was replaced by Mebr Chandra Mahajan as Prune 
bliiuster m Jammu and Kashmir, and on October 15, the latter 
complained to the British Prime Minister that the Government 
ofpkkutafl had broken the StandstiU Agreement by dtscononu* 
ipg supplies cf essenual artides, and that the railway service from 
Sialkot to Jammu had been stopped without any reason He 
also represented that the whole of the State border from Giirdat* 
cur to Cilgit was threatened with invasion and that it had already 
begun to Poonch No reply to thu letter was received from 
the Bnti h Pnme Minister On October 16, Kashmir protested 
to the Governor-General and the Prime Minuter of Pakistan 
against the breaches of the *^tandsulf Agrcemeni and the con- 
tinuous raids To this Jinnah replied on October 20 protesting 
against the tone and languace of ihc communicatiQn and ascnbing 
the delay m the despatch of essential supplies to thr widespread 
disturbance* m East Punjab and the disrupliim of communications 
caued thereby, particularly by the shortage of coal On 
October 20, 1947 the invasioDorKashnur started and immediately 
) all the Muslims in the State Forces deserted and many joined 
\ tnbesmen estimated at 5 COO (Afndis 

\Wazini, Mahsuds, Swathis, and soldiers ol the Pakistan Army 
on leave)— led by some legutar officers who knew Kashmir 
well— advanced from AbbotUbad m the N W P P along the /> 

iT v ^ ’*■ »" 'aP'wSl 

Mahura Power House which supplied electricity to Srinagar and 
announced that they would celebrate Id on October 26 at 
the Snnagar mosque On the evening of October 24 India 
rwrv-d a desperate appeal for help from the Mahara'ia and 

their probable intenUom from Sk Supreme Commander, 
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Field Marshal Auchinlek. In the morning of October 25 
the Defence Committee met. The problem of troops reinforce- 
ment was considered and Mountbatten, who presided over the 
meeting, urged that it would be dangerous to send in any troops 
unless Kashmir had first offered to accede (to India). The 
committee decided to send Sri V.P. Mcnon, Secretary of the 
States Department in India, to Srinagar to find out the real 
position there. 

What followed Menon’s visit to Srinagar is an exciting 
story indeed. Menon was oppressed by the stillness as of a 
graveyard all around. “Over every thing”, Mcnon writes in 
the Story of the Integration of the Indian States, “hung an atmosphere 
of impending calamity... The road leading from the aerodrome 
to Srinagar was deserted. At some of the street corners I noticed 
volunteers of the National Conference witli lathis who challenged 
passers-by, but the State police were conspicuous by their 
absence... Mahajan who is usually self-possessed, seemed tempo- 
rarily to have lost his equanimity.. .The Maharaja was completely 
unnerved by the turn of events and by his sense of lone help- 
lessness. There were pracdcally no State Forces left and the 
raiders had almost a-cached the outskirts of Baramula. At this 
rate they would be in Srinagar in another day or two... The one 
hopeful fact was that Brigadici Rajinder Singh had promised 
to hold the raiders as long as possible from reaching Baramula 
and we knew that he would fight, if necessary, to the bitter 
end”. Menon advised the Maharaja to leave for Jammu with 
his family and jewellery' and left for new Delhi early in the 
morning of October 26. He reported to the Defence Committee 
and “pointed out the supreme necessity of saving Kashmir from 
the raiders”. Mountbatten still insisted on Kashmir’s accession 
before any military aid could properly be rendered, for, Kashmir 
was “at the moment an independent country”. Menon also 
discloses in his book that Mountbatten “further expressed the 
strong opinion that, in viiw of the composition of the population, 
accession should be conditional on the will of the people being ascertained 
by a plebiscite after the raiders had been driven out of the State and law 
and order had been restored. This was readily agreed to by PIcKru and 
other Ministers". 

V. P. Menon flew to Jammu and found it “in a state of 
utter turmoil with valuable articles strewn all over the place”. 
Describing how the Instrument of Accession was signed by the 
Maharaja, Menon writes: “The Maharaja was asleep .... I 
woke him up and told him what had taken place at the Defence 
Committee meeting. He was ready to accede at once. He then 
composed a letter to the Governor-General describing the pitiable 
plight of the State and reiterating his request for furdier help. He 
further informed the Governor- General that it was his intention to 
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»cl Up an mtenm go\ emmcnt ai once and to ask Sfinkh Abdullah 
to tarry the responsjbihues in ihu emergency with Mchr Cband 
Vlahaian hu Vnjnc MansicJ He aUo signed the Iniwumtnt 

of Accession just as 1 was leaving, he told me that before he 
went to sleep, he had left mstructioos vntft his ADC that, if 
1 came back from Delhi, he vias not to be dututbed as it would 
mean that the Government of India had decided to come to fus 
rescue and he should therefore be allowed to sleep m ppec, but 
that if 1 faded to return, it tncMit that everything was lost, and, 
in iat case, hu A D C was to shoot him m his sleep” 

Same day (October 26, 1917) Menon returned to Delhi with 
fhe letter of accosion and the Defence Committee met at once 
After a long discussion, the accession was accepted subject to the 
proviso that as soon as law and order liad been established in 
K-ashmir and its soil cleared of the invaders, “the question 
of the ^tale s accession should be settled by a reference to the 
people’* The ^mmutce decided to despatch an infantry division 
to Snnagar on October 27 Thi* dtcismn, it should b® renvem- 
bered, was fully supported by Sheikh Abdu’lah who was in Delhi 
at that tunc ft u very interesting to note Uiat even after ihu 
decisionhadbeen reached "Lord Mounibatte i and the three British 
Chiefs of Suit of the India Army, Navv and Air Force pointed 
out the risks involved in the Operation” It was only when Kehru 
asserted that “the only altenvative to sending troops would be to 
allow a massacre in Snnagar, which would be foUowed by a major 
communal holocaust in India”, that the deasion was implemented 


On the moinins ofOuober 27, Indian forces were ftovm to 
Snnagar In the words of Menon, “never m the history of 
Warfare has there been an operation like the airlift of Indian 
troops to Srinagar on 27th October arid on subsequent days, 
an operation put through with no previous thought, let alone 
organised ptanning, and at »ucb remarkably short nouce” At 
no tune tiad Pakistan even suggested that the future of Kashmir 
should be determined by ascertaining the wishes of the pcoole 
The invasion Was producing favourable results Meanwhile 
SheiVh Abdullah had become the head of the Emergent^ 
Adnunistration and early during the invasion phase the Azad 
Kashmir Government had been formed in Ponnch under Sardar 

Moh^TOTtiad Ibrahim As Soon as die news of Koshmit's acces- 
sion and the entry of Indian forces in Snnagar reached Imnah 

he ordered General Gracey, the Acting Commander m-Chjef of 
P^man Army, to tmh troop, in Kashmir which he refused to 

Urtober 28 the SuMcme Commjoder reached lahoK and 

emla.ned toJ.niial. t(.at>menKa>htmr„„„„„ 

rfinja ■«. of .».«» mnH .n.bl," ah.S&S 

Mmedutelythevathdrawal ofamy Bed, h officer "emngtS 
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the newly formed Pakistan army”. Jinnah who had expected 
“to ride in triumph into Kashmir” was frustrated. The orders- 
to march in Kashmir were cancelled and Jinnah invited Mount- 
batten and Nehru to Lahore for discussions on Kashmir. On 
November 1 , Mountbatten alone went to Lahore, Nehru being ill. 
Meanwhile the Gilgit Agency had been treacherously occupied by the 
Pakistan forces. The talks bore no fruits. In November, charges and 
counter-charges were flung at each other by India and Pakistan. 
On November 8, Baramula was occupied by the Indian forces, 
and by November 1 1 , they had reached Uri. The meetings of 
the Joint Defence Council held early in December failed to yield' 
any results. Mountbatten suggested to Gandhiji and Nehru to 
invoke the good offices of the U.N. which Nehru at once accepted. 
On December 22, 1947, Nehru handed over an official letter of 
complaint to Liaquat Ali Khan in which the details ol the aid 
and assistance which the raiders had been receiving from Pakistan- 
were recited, and in which India asked Pakistan to deny to thc- 
raiders access to the use of Pakistan territory for operations 
against Kashmir, all military and other supplies, and all other 
kinds of aid that might tend to prolong the present struggle. No 
reply was received to this letter in spite of a reminder on 
December 26. On December 31, 1947 Nehru informed Liaquat 
that India was referring the Kashmir question to the Security 
Council, requesting the Council to ask the Government of Pakistan 
(i) to prevent Pakistan Government personnel, military and 
civil, from participating in or assisting the invasion of Jammu and 
Kashmir State, (ii) to call upon other Pakistani nationals to 
desist from taking any part in the fighting in Kashmir, and {in) 
to deny to the invaders access to, and use of, its territory for 
operations against Kashmir, military and other supplies, and all 
other kinds of aid that might tend to prolong the present struggle. 

KASHMIR AT THE U N. 

The Kashmir case has been dogging the United Nations for 
so long, the debates have been so wearisome, the arguments so 
repetitious, that one can safely assume that nothing has really 
changed, that it is all unimportant, and that the same old record 
simply keeps spinning on the political time-table. During the 
past eleven years the case of Kashmir has built up a set of 
attitudes and habits of thinking in India and Pakistan which have 
an importance far transcending the boundaries of the two coun- 
tries. It affects all aspects of the domestic and foreign policies 
of the two countries and, as a result, each side lives in constant 
fear^ of the other. Mr. Suhrawardy, during whose premiership 
Pakistan stirred up the controversy with renewed vigour, justified 
his _ country’s membership of regional pacts to his followers by 
saying that allies were needed to support Pakistan’s case against 
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India \Vhen Pakistan entered tnto an arms deal wth Ae 
USA joined the SEATO and signed the Baghdad Pact, she did 
so viuh an eye on Kashznif, even though the gate of the W^tem 
partners was fixed on Moscow' and Peking Thus, “the horse 
thought one thing and he that saddled him another Pakistan 
earned bitterness and power politics even to the plalform of 
Afro-Asian solidarity and refused to meet the Colombo Powen in 
Delhi dunng the Suet Crisis in Kovember 1956, as it would not 
serve any u'eful purpose” At the United XaJions, as we will 
nfstice, the 'Westetn Powers, particularly Gntam and the United 
States, got interested in evading the primary issues and in con- 
verting the Kashmir question into one of Indo Pakistan relations 
as a whole 

The Primary Issues The pTunary issues before the 
Security Counal, when India first seferred the question to the 
U N , were (i) Had Pakistan in fact committed aggression as 
alleged by India in her complaint to the Secunty Council * (lO 
Whether the accession of the State to India was valid in law? 
tater on, the question was also raised whether India's position 
on the question of plebiscite has remained consistent with the 
pledges given at the ume of accepunce of the State's dccession, 
and with the resolution adoptra by the U N Conunnsion on 
India and Pakistan If Kashmir’s accession to India was valid 
and if Pdicistan helped and aided the tribesmen, Pakistan 
IS guilty of a gross violation of international law nnil is 
aggressor lo Kashmir India’s reference of the Kashmir issue 
wds an “act of faith”, and in defending Kashmir she had 
acted with scrupulous rccti'ude and propneiy, sending her troops 
only after the Maharaja supported by Abdullah's National Con 
ference had acceeded to India and with the pledge, given loiun- 
tanJj and umlalfralljf, that it would be for the people of Kashmir 
to decide finally whether they wished to accede to India or 
Pakistan Nothing was done in the passion of the moment and 
the Indian occupation of the State was not in pursuance of any 
“conspiricv between the Maharaja and the Indian Ckmgress 
leaders’ This insinuation made by Zafarullah Khan was only a 
figment of his fertile imagination for no conspiracy, even if India 
ivould have tried to hatch one, could have been formed with a 
Bnlish Commander in-Chicf and a British Chief of the General 


Thj Ians of aggress,™ I,, Palnstan and othor abnment ol, 
and aid to, the inbal snvadm srerc too patent to be denied 

S^E' hit lieti eontinned 
to let her territory be used as a fi-ir 

raighboonag state Fakwm denied these faeis „ , ho Seemly 
Counal but on August i3, 1918 th^ T( N ' occumy 

.eso,.uo„su,ed..\.dreW^i;J‘,J^»S°'S‘S^r 
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territory of the State of Jammu and Kashmir constitutes a 
material change in the situation since it was represented by the 
Goverrraicnt of Pakistan before the Security Council, the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan agree to withdraw its troops from that State”, 
This finding was upheld by Sir Owen Dixon, who stated on 
Septembers, 1950: “When the frontier of the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir was crossed ... by the hostile elements, it was contrary 
to international la^v and when in May 1948 units of the regular 
! Pakistan forces moved into the territory of the state, that too 
was inconsistent with international law”. Leading Pakistani 
statesmen admitted their complicity in the invasion of Kashmir. 
In his budget speech to the Legislative Assembly of the Frontier 
Province on March 7, 1949, Premier Abdul Q,ayyum Khan 
recalled “with pride the fact that in our greatest hour of danser 
the Masuds responded to oui call by rushing to the rescue of the 
oppressed Muslims of Jammu and Kashmir State”. In 1952, 
the Khan of Mamdot claimed from the Pakistan Government a 
sum of Rs. 68,000 which, he asserted, as Chief Minister of Punjab 
at the time, he “spent out of his own pocket to facilitate the 
tribesmen’s invasion”. The Pakistani argument is that it was 
only in May 1948 that “for the first time in fear of a threat from 
India’s Regular Army, Pakistan had moved units of the Army 
into Kashmir”. 

But this does not even touch the substantive charge of 
aggression on a territory legally forming part of India. The acces- 
sion of the State became complete and final by the execution 
of the Instrument of Accession by the Ruler and its acceptance 
by the Governor-General of India. It was not a provisional or 
strictly a conditional accession, for, the offer to hold a plebiscite 
was not a pledge given to Pakistan or to any other party. It was 
an offer (voluntary and unilateral) made by India, guided by 
considerations of self-determination — an offer which could be 
cashed if Pakistan would have co-operated with India in restoring 
law and order by withdrawing her forces from the State.- The 
offer, moreover, was- not part of the Instrument of Accession which 
was unqualified. At no time during the debates and discussions 
in the Security Council was the legality of accession of Kashmir 
to India ever called into question. The resolutions adopted by 
the TJ.N. Commission on India and Pakistan (U.N.C.I.P.) on 
August 13, 1948 and January 5, 1949, were, in fact, predicated 
oh the assumption that the accession was perfectly legal. In 
the August resolution Pakistan was required to withdraw its 
army, tribesmen and .its nationals who went therefor fighting. 
This clearly demonstrates that Pakistan had no legal status in 
Kashmir, . . ■ - 

On the other hand, the right of India to maintain forces 
in Kashmir for defence and for assisting the local authorities 
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irv the observance of law and order was cleailv recognized In 
Ae U C I P resolution of January 5, 1949, the proposed 
I kbisatc A riminu tratfir was to be appointed by the Kashmir 
eovemment from whom he was to derive the powers necessary 
lor organumg and conducting ihcplebiiate, and to whom, along 
with the Security Council he was to submit the results cf 
the plebuatc The tight ot the Indian Atiny to drfend 
the State was clearly a^rmed Thus seen, Kashmir became 
legally a part of India, PaVutan commuted aggression 
against India in abetting and helping the invasion on 
Kashmir, the promise to hold the plebiscite was not made to 
Vdksvan ot to the UN but tt was an offer expressing India’s 
Wish “that as soon as law and order have been restored in 
Kashmir and its soil cleared of the invader, the question of the 
State's accession should be settled by a reference to the people” 
Since Pakistan has not vacated the aggression, she is henelf 
blocking the way to a plebiscite in Kasbmu In addition to its 
failure to withdraw its troops from Kashmir, Pakistan made 
determined efforts to organize the so-called Azad Kashmir 
forces into a duaphned force with the necessary administrative 
ind ancillary units commanded and led bv PaWtani ofllcers 
The clandestine buddusg up of these forces was contrarv to the 
terms of the August 13 Resolution of the U N C 1 P which had 
specifically called upon the High Commands of India and 
Pakutan to “refrain from taking any measures that might aug- 
ment the mditary potmtul of the forces under their control 
including all forces, organized and unorganized, fighting or 
paruapating in hotUliues on their respective side” 

During 1953 55 and after Pakistan started joining the 
Western Powcis in their search for allies willing to accept foreign 
bascson their soil ItsmcRibershipofthcSEATOand the Baghdad 
Pact, and its military awl agreement have only one reasoning for 
India — that Pakistan wishes to reinforce its occupation of Kashmir 
and “to seek a solution of the Kashmir conflict by means of 
mililaiy and political pressure ’ At the U N forum, Pakutan 
tried hard to reduce the Kashmir problem to religious terms, 
suggesting that since the Muslims were m majoniy m Kashmir, 
the latter belongs to Pakutan But it u obvious that “ihe 
dividing line of partition was not a tchgious one” It was 
political, despite the religious colouring which Pakistan endea- 
voured to give to It” India was partitioned between composite 
Indian nationalam on the one hand and reactionary pohucil 
sectananism on the other, and accepted the partition as it 
provided the only peaceful means of attaining fiecdom Accep- 
tance of the partition as apolitical necessity did not mean that 
India aim accepted the enure ideological facade which the Muslim 
League had created for its own purposes 
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U.N. Handling of the Dispnte. It was on January 1, 1948, 
that India referred the Kashmir question to the United Nations, 
On January 15, the Security Council heard Gopalaswami 
Ayyangar and Zafarullah Khan — delegates of India and 
P^istan respectively. From the very beginning the Council, 
in spite of all legal arguments submitted together with arguments 
of a political and economic nature, by-passed entirely the 
legal aspect of the case. This omission affected the whole 
procedure of mediation, and neither the U.N.C.I.P. nor the 
mediators appointed by the U.N. were able to consider the 
very basis of the complaint of India, i.e. aggression as seen in 
the light of international law and of the law of partition. On 
January 20, the President of the Council announced that India 
and Pakistan had agreed to the appointment of a Commission 
to mediate between them. This was, however, dropped and 
the Council tried to effect a direct agreement between the 
representatives of the two countries. But the deadlock was 
complete. Pakistan would not admit its guilt; the Council 
would not seize the legal aspect of the case; India would not 
abdicate its responsibility for the maintenance of law and order 
by withdrawing its troops until the plebiscite had been held. 
On April 21, the Council succeeded in passing a resolution 
setting up a 5-man United Nations Commission on India and 
Pakistan which was to proceed immediately to the Indian sub- 
continent to undertake the arduous task of effecting a cease-fire 
and facilitating the necessary measures for a plebiscite. 

The UM.C.I.P. It was not before June 15, 1948 that the 
Commission could meet at Geneva and it set out for Karachi 
only on July 5. Meanwhile Pakistan had moved units of her 
army into Kashmir. The Commission published the first instal- 
ment of their report on August 13, 1948 and the other on 
January 5, 1949. These resolutions provided for the demilitari- 
zation of Kashmir in two stages, pending a plebiscite. In the 
first stage the Pakistani troops were to be withdrawn, followed 
by the exit of the tribesmen. India would then proceed to 
“reduce the bulk of her armed forces” from the State. Certain 
regular forces would be left by India “to assist local authorities 
in the maintenance of law and order”. The territory evacuated 
by Pakistan would be administered by local authorities under 
the supervision of the Commission./ In the second stage, a 
free and impartial plebiscite wouln be held to determine 
Kashmir’s accession to India or to Pakistan. This plan was 
accepted in principle both by India and Pakistan but wide and 
basic differences with regard to the implementation of the plan 
rendered it illusory. On September -21, 1948 the Commission 
left for Geneva in order to prepare their report to the Security 
Council. On January 1, 1949, a cease-fire in Kashmir had been 
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made cfTectivc On September 10, IM9. the U N C I P proposed 
Ad»>Ta.\ Cbesw NumU as an aAitrator but this position could 
Sot he accepted by India The U N C t P ‘s third interim report 
oubUshed on December 9, 1949 repealed that one year after 
the cease fire order had been unplemtnted, there was no sign 
of a final seUlcroent of the Kashmir dispnW The Conmussion, 
in frustration, asked the Security Council’s Canadian Presment, 
General MiJ^aughton to take up private discussions with the 
contestants 

77rr Mejfaushi^n Plan The MdIauj,hton Plan proposed 
(0 the withdrawal of the regular forces of Pabstan and of India 
not required for purposes of securitv cr for the maintenance 
of local law and order on the Indian side of the cease-fire line, 
(n) the reducuon hv disbanding and disarming of local fortes 
including, on the one side, the anricd forces and roilitia of the 
state of Kashmir and on the other the Arad forces (iti) the 
mclusion of the northern area in this progratninc ofdcroiJstdn- 
zatjoR and its continued administration 'subject to \J N super* 
vision by existing local authorities’*, and (tr) the appointment 
of a single U N adounistraior to replace the Commission These 
proposals were accepted by Pakistan for, they brought her “a 
status equal to that of India” India on the etnet band, 
tuggested some modifications Mr B N Kau proposed that the 
programme of demihtariaatioo should include the withdrawal 
from Kashmir of regular and iiregutar forces of Poki»tan, the 
dubandins and duattning of Azad Kashmir forces, and the 
svithdraw^ of the regular forces of India not required for pur- 
ges of security or the maintenance of local law and order on 
Indian side of the cease fire hoe India also demanded that 
after the withdrawal of tfie Pakistan fortes just lefeTrcd, the 
responsibility for the defence of the northern area should rest 
with her and with the Govermnent of Kashmir T^e Counal 
turned down these suggesUinu 

Djvon Afwnon Soon afict, on Pebruary 2i, 1950, the 
U , the U K , Norway and Cuba sponsored a resoluuon in 
the Council, calling upon ‘‘the Governments of India and 
wkistan 10 make immedidte arrangements without prejudice to 
th^ nghtt or cUiins and with due regard to the requirements 
of law and ordw to prepare and execute a proffTamme of demili- 
taruation on th»- basu of the pnnaples of General McNaughton's 
proposals or of such modjficatoo of these pnnnples as may be 
TOtn^v agreed upon" to bo 

Sir (Ven tWoij, a judge 

.SSiSfflS. «« >«bstqu»tly eh.rged mSi. 

BolHThdia and Palostan accepted 
dill tesjuoon o^TMatch 1^ ,» &», denuliUmobon ,5 be 
ecbievedbvAuguil 14,195(1 Althuush Ihe ream objeenve ot 
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Mr. Dixon was to prepare for the plebiscite, he was also 
empowered “to make suggestions at variance with that objective” 
if he ruled out plebiscite as impracticable. 

Sir Owen Dixon came to the sub-continent in May 1950 but 
by August 22 he confessed failure and announced that ‘ -'no purpose 
can be served by my remaining longer in the sub-continent”. 
Dixon declared that the crossing of the frontiers of Kashmir by 
hostile elements “was contrary to international law”, and that 
“when in May 1948, units of regular Pakistan forces moved 
into the territory of the State that too was inconsistent with 
international law”. One of his proposals was that “wherever 
the desires of the inhabitants are knowm, the territory should be 
partitioned between India and Pakistan in accordance with those 
desires, due regard, however, being given to geographical, 
economic, topographical and demographical considerations. But 
where the desires of the people were unknown, there a plebiscite 
should be held for the purpose of ascertaining them. The voting 
would be confined to that area”. Even though Dixon held 
Pakistan aggressor in Kashmir, he advocated the withdrawal of 
the Indian forces as well as the pro-Pakistani Azad Kashmir 
forces and proposed the regulation of the State’s militia. He at 
last attempted to bring the Pakistani and Indian Prime Ministers 
to a table and put forward a new plan under ivhich the Plebis- 
cite Administrator was to be made the head of tlie plebiscite 
area and he was to be helped by non-officials and was to be 
authorized to exclude troops of any description from the area. 
India rejected this plan. In his final report Dixon reverted 
to the scheme of partition. “The interest of the people, the 
justice as well as the permanence of the settlement and the impe- 
rative necessity of avoiding another refugee problem all point to 
the wisdom of adopting partition as the principle of settlement 
and of avoiding that of an over-all plebiscite”. He advised the 
Security Council against sending any other representative to 
Kashmir and proposed that the issue be left to the parties con- 
cerned for negotiation and settlement. 

Dixon’s failure was followed by the discussion of the Kashmir 
issue at the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference at 
London. The Conference is leported to have mooted three 
alternative courses: (i) the maintenance of forces in Kashmir by 
Commonwealth countries before and during tlie plebiscite at 
their own expenses; (ji) a joint force of Indian and Pakistani 
troops under a common command in occupation during the 
plebiscite; and (Hi) a local Kashmiri force raised by the plebiscite 
administrator for security enabling all other forces, regular or 
irregular, to be withdrawn. Pakistan easily accepted all three 
alternatives but India, for obvious reasons, had to reject every 
one of them. The diplomatic initiative had now clearly been 
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cnocal and obstinate By a canoas irony, the aggressor had 
now placed lU victim m the d^nal dock ^ , , , , 

Grahin AJixjtoa Meanwhile the KashtniT Government had 
decided to convene a Constiiumi Assembly to draft a comtilution 
lor the ‘^tate as part of the Indian Union The issue had 
shifted to Lake bucccs» where the Security Council noted on Feb- 
ruary 21 , 19M that the mam points of difference* between Ind a 
and Pakistan were conrcming the procedure and the c^ent of 
miUtanzaUonof the State preparatory to the holding of a plebis- 
cite, and the degree of control over the functions of government 
in the State necessary to ensure a tree and fair plebiscite In 
f March, the U-S \ and the U K moved another resdluuon under 
(which partition plan was left aside, the principle of plebiscite 
was accepied and a new UN mediator, m order to effect 
demihtanzdtion of the State was to be appointed After three 
months the new rnediator would report all outstanding points of 
disagreement to the Council and these were to be settled by 
arbitrators appoint'd b> the International Court of Justice m 
consultation with the parties India cniirely rejected this scheme, 
for, atbitratiotv could not b' Mphtdto a situation involving her 
rights a- a soverciffn state The Anglo-U S resolution, however, 
was adopted by the Secunty Counol on March 30, 1951 and 
on April 30 1951 Dr Frank U Gtaham, an Amencan national, 
was appointed as IT N P eprescntative for India and Pakistan to 
act as 4tbitt&tQt and to tei^tt progtesf after three months 

Frank Graham reached the sub-eoni lent on June 30, 195j 
Meanwhile the ptocUmauon of the Yuvaraj issued on April 30, 
I9S1, provided for elcctiom to the Constituent Av«einbly based on 
inoireet suffrage On May 4, Pakistan had protested lo the 
Security Council against tWi. decismn and onMavSS, 1951 it 
commutucalcd to the parties its apprehensions about the G A 
But this did not deflect the Kashmir Government from its course 
and the C A met in October 1951 In March 1952 U passed 
the law providing for land TefoTtn' and in June It abobihed the 
monarchy and replaced the faerediUry ruler by an elected head 

i ofiheSute In July an agreemeat was reached between India 
and Kashmir under which the latter ceded to the fonner forcim 
Affairs, defence and commumcaticwB A draft ^ycar Plan int'e. 
rated with India s 5>year Plan was also formulated and, under 
n, of the esumawd expcndiiiire of Rs 13 crores, India decided 
to contribute Rs ^ crores 

By S-ptonba 1, 1951, GMilium had «ol,cd „ 1 „ 
cwump aonj lhat ite teihitamaooa of Kailram- sSouH 
o f proceis, and asking India 

a^ Pakistan to naffitm Ihna mill to malo iho 
eflectivo froni January 1, 1949 titir dttmmn.tion " ot M 
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resort to force and their faith in free plebiscite under U.N. ( 
auspices. The discussions Frank Graham had ivith the leaders of 
India and Pakistan narrowed down their differences to two basic 
points: (f) the minimum number of armed forces to be left on 
each side of the cease-fire line at the end of the period of demilita- 
rization. Pakistan demanded that equal forces of four battalions 
of Azad Kashmir troops and Indian regulars should remain on 
cither side of the cease-fire line after the demilitarization period 
of 90 days. India wanted to retain 10 battalions without commit- 
ment as to its withdrawal. («) The day on which the Govern- 
ment of India would caust Jke Plebiscite Administrator to be 
formally appointed to office. 

The Deveis Plan. On September 12, 1951 Graham left for 
Geneva and on October 1 5, he released the first instalment of his 
report in which the Security Council was requested for an exten- 
sion of six weeks in which he could make renewed efforts for a 
.detailed agreement on the process of demilitarization. On 
November 10, the Council acccedcd to this request and on January 
17, 1952 he presented his second report to the Council Tlie 
two points of disagreement referred earlier still defied solution. 
During the discussions the Indian delegate told the Council that 
a definite period of demilitarization and the date for the formal 
induction into office of the Plebiscite Administrator could be 
settled without difficulty “provided agrecm.nt was reached on 
the scope of demilitarization and the quantum of forces that 
would remain at the end of the period of demilitarization and 
the programme agreed upon for this purpose were satisfactorily 
implemented”. During those discussions in January 1952, the' 
U.N. Secretariat released the so-called ‘Devers Plan’ for the 
demilitarization of Kashmir. The origins of fh'e“Dcvers Plan are 
still ambiguous. It is believed that General Jacob Devers, the 
military adviser to Dr. Graham, held separate talks with the 
representatives of India and Pakistan, as a result of which he 
succeeded in inducing India to agree to ivithdraw an additional 
7,000 troops. This reduced the Indian and State forces to 21,000 
troops exclusive of the State Militia of 6,000 which Abdullah 
had raised in the early phase of the campaign. To balance 
these, on the Pakistan side were to be left three regular battalions, 
4 battalions of Azad forces and a civilian police force of 4,000. 
According to Lord Birdwood, “the Devers Plan was communica- 
ted to both Governments on November 29, 1951 and in substance 
appears to have been accepted by India. When, therefore, on 
2 1st January, 1952 a different form of the plan was published 
purporting to be the original agreed upon, India emphatically 
denied all knowledge of it. The new plan reduced the disparity 
of forces on either side to about 4,000 (India 13,600, Pakistan 
10,200). This would have satisfied Dr. Graham’s view that the 
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taUo of troops rcmairunq on either side of the ceasc-Eie line should 
be the same after withdrawal u U was on 1st January, I&ID 
Estactly how the imsundersiaodings arose i' one of those reauers 
of academic consequence which vnU rccr^nn buned in the files, 
for the doubts round the Devett tlan are now regarded as a 
storm ID a tea-cup”(Tuo J/otoM and Kashrar, p 109) 

This episode, however created sharp misgivings m India 
with regard to the mtemtons of the Western powers Tlie 
discussions in the be<urii\ Counal held in January 1932 were 
also characterized by the vebemeni Soviet attacks on the ^Vcst 
Jacob Malik broke Vus country’s silence on the Kashmir question 
and charged Bntam and the USA with interference m Kashmir 
1 with a view xocoiwervingdie State into an Anglo'Amencan colony 
S He lent support to the Kashmir Consutuent Asscmblv The 
Security Council, however, asled Graham to continue his efforts 
and he rema ned in the Indian sutxontment from February 29 
to March 25 l9o2 On April 22, he released hts tliird report 
which also underlined the two basic points of disagreement On 
September 16, he submitted hts fourth report much of which was 
concerned "with the wrangle over numbers left on either side at 
the cod of demihtariiation*' This was followed by a re<olution 
mov^bv Bntam and the U S A mtheSeeunty Council onNovem* 
ber6, 1952 Tlie resolution called upon India and Pakistan to 
catM uito itntnediaie ncroiiauons m New York in order to reach an 
agree m ent on ibespecific number offerees to remain on each side 
of the ccase-ftfc hn“ at the end of the nenod of demiUtanzaUon 
The resolution suggested that the anned forces to be kqit on the 
Palustaoi side of the cease-fire Imc should be between 3,000 and 

6.000 m number and those on the Indian side should be between 

12.000 and 18 000 Introduong the resolution, the British delegate 
told the Cknincil that the proposal to limit the forces on the 
Pakistani side to an armed «vtl police force while leavung a 
mihlary force on the Indian side wdS not consistent v«th a rcalK 
free plebisate The rcsoluuon was adopted by the Counal 
Pakistan accepted it and India rejected Since the resolution 
requested Graham to continue lus efforts, like the irue “opera 
sur who cannot resist the temptation to repeat the farwell 
petfotmance’', Graham returned to the question He held dis- 
cussions with the representatives of India and Pakistan but 
could reach no solution and in agreetaent with the two govcni- 
ments, he deaded to end the ducussions He registered i 
complete failure as “the poation of the two governments derived 
ffom tiicir diSenng conceptions of their status m the Slate" Not 
being authorized by the Security Counal to go into the difference 
of this status from the legaljpoMit of view, he was unable to bring 
the two parties together iWthc quation was now left to the 
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•Initiative of the two governments. The Prime Ministers of India 
■■and Pakistan now started direct talks on the subject. 

The Nehru-Mohammad Ali Correspondence, 1953-54. 

In 1953, there was no discussion on Kashmir in the Security 
•Council. In June that year Nehru and Mohammad Ali met in 
London at the Commonwealth Conference. Later, they met in 
July at Karachi and “prepared the ground for further talks” at 
New Delhi. Meanwhile the situation at Srinagar was fast 
changing. Early in 1953 Sheikh Abdullah began to reveal his 
mind, began to oppose Kashmir’s merger with India and hinted 
at the possibility of an Independent Kashmir. While there is 
little evidence of foreign intrigue in Kashmir, it is widely believed 
In India that the U.S.A. had lent gncouragement to Sheik h 
Abdulla h in his scheme of a n independent Kashmir- The mount- 
ingTndian criticism of the tJ.S. foreign policy had aroused U.S. 
indignation. Growmg irritation in Pakistan prompted urgent 
action. The fundamental weakness of the Sheikh offered the 
opportunity. Containment of Communism provided the spur and 
the need for bases supplied the incentive. Meanwhile Abdullah’s ' 
position had been made difficult by the Praja Parishad agitation^ 
by his government’s failure to improve the people’s standards of( 
'living, and by the death of Dr. S.P. Mookeiji in prison in Kashmir) 
in most unfortunate circumstances. Sheikh Abdullah, therefore,’ 
succumbed to the temptation of carving out an independent state 
for himself, assuming that, in this, he would be helped by Pakistan 
as well as by the Anglo-American camp. Gradually in Abdullah’s 
•cabinet two groups — one pro-Indian and the other pro-indepen- 
dent Kashmir — came into existence. On August 9, 1953 events 
reached a climax when Sheikh Abdullah was dismissed and 
arrested and Ghulam Mohammad Bafchshi was appointed in his 
place. Bakhshi at once affirmed loyalty to Delhi, declared the 
bonds between India and Kashmir indissoluble, expelled some 
Americans from the State and asked the U.N. observers who had 
been sent to observe the cease-fire line to stick to their duty and 
not to interfere in the internal affairs of the State. 

The news of the arrest of Sheikh Abdullah, whom Pakistan 
had till now regarded as a, traitor and a sworn-enemy of the 
Muslims but who, because of his slogan of an Independent Kashmir, 
had suddenly become the protagonist of the MusUms, caused cons- 
' ternation at Karachi. On August 10, Mohammad Ali cabled to 
Nehru about the urgency of a meeting of the two Prime Ministers. 
This meeting came off on August 16, when Mohammad Ali came 
•to New Delhi. The two Prime Ministers reafiirmed that the issue 
should be “settled in accordance ivith the wishes of the people of 
that State” and agreed that a Plebiscite Administrator would 
be inducted in office before the end of April 1954. During thjn 

37 IR II 
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\/ period 1953 54 twenlj-oght letters were exchanged hct«cti» 
Nehru and Moliammad Wi »n v^hich the questions of press 
campaigns, regional plebisatc, the replacement of ^dmlral 
Nimitz as Administrator and the votror; rights of icfugecs from 
Kashnr in a plebiscite in the rcgimi of their onem were discus'ed 
Although this last issue had not been raised b) Mohamnad All 
ffi hi- meeiing with Isehni at Delhi onAugu t IG, on his return 
to Karachi the PaVistan Prime Ntini-ter must have been obliged 
to iDsiit that the Kashmir refugees on Pakistan soil should not 
‘"be depn.e^i of ilieir vote in the plebiscite" Toss-ards the fall 
I r, ■*’ 9‘^^stion of Pakistan's receipt of military aid from 
the united States v,as miroduced m the corresponJenee as wcU as 
m the offinal joint commiute- of Indian and PaVutam ofiicials 
who had ceme to discus the details ansing out of the Delhi 
tneeung of the tvio Prime Mmisicn 


American military aid and Kashtmr In January 1953 
« '\as rumoured that Pakistan v as about to Join a hliddlr East 
m India In 

Nmember 1953, Chidam Mohammad, the Pakistan CoNernot- 
Geneml and General Avub Khan, the Commander-m Cluef suited 
November, Nehm referred to 
Amenca that Pabstao w.$ negouatinff 
later, the SosKt 

S r I **' ^>‘tt*mber, Pakistan denied 

n USA Mas la the offing 

that “pakisiaa 

t SmS c “ nnfnendliacss 

ThS’^divTc^^ State with wtiich ithasfncndlv relations" 
‘‘Srai? L ^^ob^rnmad Al. had declared tliat 

the U S mlitart a,A^ P December 9, Nehru had referred to 
Mr.o„. oh"u'K ■“ ‘"'"'woMohanBa-d Ah a. i> 

On February 19 1954 of the Ka-hmir ditpu« 

treaty of fi lendshin bet«.U« t t Narachi announci d that, a 
I Three davrSJr Pukutanhad been -igned 

J had agreed to ewe Po\,^ ^ announced that the USA 
^ of the U S Mdif,ry 

tehementh Goteni-nent and Nehru 

ment m the Pmh™, L , “ N 1954, he made a state- ' 

“The Hou^e t/iil rem^s^r that ® 

repCrttedl/ offered a nchWr 

declaration is what is called to Pakistan A no-war 

noa-oggre-sion pact Now language a 

and pAkistan has been that repeatedU 

reason it may be r t^ectmg that for whaicser 

j uc iitftece had beensuch ano-wir dcdaration 
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or non-aggression pact, obviously that would have cased tension 
between the tw'o countries and in surrounding areas and produced 
a greater feeling of security in both countries . . . Now it is in 
the context of this rejection of our proposal for a no-war declara- 
tion that we have to view this military aid from the U.S.A. to 
Pakistan . . . For my part, I would welcome the strengthening 
of Pakistan, economically, even militarily in the normal sense; if 
they build up themselves I have no complaint. But tliis is not 
a normal procedure. This is a very abnormal procedure, upset- 
ting normality, and in ’so far as ‘TTupsets normality ,~lt is a step 
away from peace. Now, the President of the U.S. has stated 
that if the aid given to Pakistan is misused and directed against 
another in aggression, he will undertake to thwart such aggression. 
I have no doubt that the President is opposed to aggression. 
But we Imow from past experience that aggression taltes place 
and nothing is done to thwart it. Aggression took place in 
Kashmir six and a half years ago with dire consequences. Never- 
theless, the U.S. have not thus far condemned it and we are 
asked not to press this point in the interest of peace. Aggression 
may take place again and be denied as the previous aggression 
was denied till it could not be hidden .... The military aid 
given by the U.S. to Pakistan is likely to create the conditions 
which facilitate and encourage aggression. As I have said 
repeatedly, this grant of military aid by the U.S. to Pakistan 
creates a grave situation for us in India and for Asia. It adds to 
our tensions. It makes it much more difficult to solve the 
problems which have confronted India and Pakistan. These 
problems can be solved by the two countries themselves and not 
by the intervention of others. The militmy aid being given - by 
theTTS. to Pakistan_ is a form'd! ihtci-vention in ^Tesc problems 
whichisTikciy^Tiave'mdfe~far?ca'Ching results' than the previous 

types of interventions The Prime Minister of Pakistan has 

stated .... that this military aid will help to solve the Kashmir 
problem. That is an indication of the way his mind works and 
how he thinks this military aid might be utilised. Military aid 
is ably utilised in war or in a threat of war. There is another 
small matter — ^not a small but relevant matter — relating to Kashmir. 
The House will remember its long history and how for the last 
two years among the questions being discussed has been the 
quantum of forces to be left in Kashmir with a view to having 
aftenvards a plebiscite, that is, a reduction of forces — sometimes 
it is called demilitarization. Tlierc has thus far been no agree- 
ment on that issue. Now the whole issue has to be considered 
from ah entirely different point of view when across the border, 
across the cease-fire line on the other side, large additional forces 
are being thrust from outside in Pakistan and put at the 
disposal of Pakistan. , It does make a difference”. 
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indeed, the US military aid to Pakistan 
challenge to all that the Indian foreign policy as formuiatwl »y 
Nehru stood for It sn as a challenge to peaceful approach, to the 
concept of neutrality, to Indian reluctance to divert funds lor a 
5 year plan to armaments and to our honest desire to keep as 
large an area in the \Norld free from the feser of the vnr mcntaiit) 
as possible Pakistan, on the contrary, held a difTcrent \ tew 
Mohammed Ali repeatedly argued that in seeking military aid from 
the U S A , Pakistan net er thought of a war with India and mat 

Pakistan could never afford anything m the nature of a double- 

cross in Kashmir ctcnif she felt soinclmcd In his letter W 
Kebru, dated March 29, 1954, he argued “\Vc hate sought 
niilitary aid from the US A so that, given this assistance to 
strengthen our defences, we may be able to devote our domestic 
rcsourees increasingly to the deielopment of our economy' We 
beliete that by doing so we can better serve the cause of peace in 
this area IVe do not have, we citnnot possibly have, any inten- 
tion of using this aid for the purpose of settling the Kashmir 
dispute by force while I do not share your views I respect the 
sincerity with which you have expressed them May I hope that 
you wiH credit us with the same smcerity m holding our vueivs m 
this matter” 


Change sn India’s Policy* 1955-56 With the advent 
ofthe US military aid, followed by the conclusion of the 
SE ATO and the Baghdad Pact, India’s policy underwenta 
basic change The pressure of pubbe opimon in favour of a 
clear and unambiguous stand on the Kasbmir issue, the fear of 
mcreasmg military strength of I^kistan, the grownhg sympathy 
and support of the Western Powers for Pakistan were now push- 
ing Nehru to takea mote defimte position Itwould be recalled 
that even on March 5, 1954, Nehru had stated "Ever since 
the Constituent Assembly ^in Kashmir) came into bemg more 
than two years ago, our posihon m regard to it has been perfectly 
clear and has been stated in the Security Council and elsewhere 
We said then that the C A was perfeedy free to decide as it liked, 
in regard to the State’s accession or other matters, but, so for as 
vve are concerned, we would abide by our mtemational commit- 
ments There has been at no tune any question ofour repudiating 
the decision of the C A and indeed we have no right to efo That 
elected Assembly has every right to express its wishes in any way 
it^chwses So far as we are concerned, the accession of Jammu and 
Kashmir State was legally and constitutionally complete in 
October 1947 and no questioa of confirmmg or ratifying it arises 
Nevertheless, we had Said that the people of Kashmir should be 
given an opportunity to express their wishes about their future, 
and vve had agreed to a phsbtscite under proper conditions 
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It is because those conditions have not been agreed to that dela}'- 
has occurred”. 

This position was somewhat anomalous, for, if the Kashmir 
Assembly was free to decide as it liked, India could not abide 
by her “international commitments”, and if “the accession of 
Kashmir State was legally and constitutionally complete in Octo- 
ber 1947”, and if “no question of confirming or ratifying it” 
arose, there was no meaning in giving to the people of Kashmir 
“an opportunity to express their wishes about their future”. This 
position, however, was based on one logic: creation of proper 
conditions for the promised plebiscite. And since Pakistan, 
instead of clearing off the Indian soil, had now augmented its 
strength, it had committed continued aggression which had 
rendered the promise of plebiscite meaningless. Throughout 
1954-55, the process of consolidation of Indian-held Kashmir as 
well as of the Aaad Kashmir and of the West Pakistan in one unit 
continued. In May 1955, General Iskander Mirza and Mohammad 
Ali came to Delhi and the conununique issued on May 18 was 
rather uninspiring; “In the course of joint talks the Kashmir 
problem was discussed in all its aspects. It was decided to continue 
these talks at a later stage after full consideration had been given 
by both governments to the various points that had been discussed 
in the course of these meetings”. As time passed, India insisted 
that in any attempt to solve the Kashmir problem, “all that 
happened during the last nine years” must be taken into considera- 
tion. Addressing a public meeting on April 13, 1956, Nehru stated 
the changed policy of his government. “The question of plebiscite 
was dependent on the clear stipulation tliat the entire Pakistani 
Army should first withdraw from Kashmir. Pakistan has failed 
to fulfil this important stipulation during the last nine years 
during which the face of Kashmir has been changed. If now 
something is done which upsets all that has been achieved in 
Kashmir it will be a dangerous thing for Kashmir, India and 
Pakistan, because any new upheaval is bound to bring in its train 
a calamity like that the two countries witnessed and suffered in 
1947 . . . Many new things have happened. The TJ.S. military aid 
to Pakistan has changed the entire face of the problem. I agree 
that it is not the intention of the XJ.S.A. tlrat U.S. military aid 
to' Pakistan should be used against India. But the fact is that 
this aid increases the strength of Pakistan in relation to India. 
We have said very clearly that this aid has changed die entire 
face of the Kashmir problem because even if the Pakistani armies 
left the soil of Kashmir and entrenched themselves 20 or 30 miles 
away from^ the border, their increased strength would give them 
greater striking power to attack even from there. U.S. militaiy 
aid to Pakistan and Pakistan’s membership of the militaiy 
pacts .... has destroyed the roots and foundations of the pP- 
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bl^aw ptoposaUix Kashmir A big burden has been created 

m Indi-i bv large scale inllu'r of Hindu* from East Bengai W 
ms mind ihe question ofmfloi of rdiigccs from East Bengal inW 
India M inier-rclatcd lo the Kaihimr problem” 

The proposal of plcbisatc had now, therefore, been officially 

repudiated and bithruexprcsed hi* %iTHmgne*s “to accept that 

the part of Kashmir sshich u under you (Pakistan) may ^ 
dem-Mcated the border on the basw of the present ccase-firc line . 


The Janrlng hfssslon, WS7-S8 With the turn of the year 
1956, the Kashmir issue reverted to the United Nations On 
January 2, ISa?, Pakistan's Foreign Minister, ^^a^lk Femt Khan 
Noon addressed a Icttct to the Security Council President say mg 
that since direct negotiations l^d failed, the Council must 
mtenenc He charged that a new constitution framed bv the 
‘‘assemblv sitting inSnnagar” wnidd make the Stnte an miegral 
part of India md that the covtituuon \vas scheduled to come 
Wo fot« on January 26 He also eonttnded that ‘‘many promi- 
nent leaders of public opinion” m Srinagar had fa^en imprisoned 
for long p< nods vviUioui trial and that half million Kashmim 
had been displaced frecn that region and were restivelv av>'aiung 
an opponutiiiy to return home He added that “ife Indian 
Prime Ministers declaration that he is now opposed to a plebiscite” 
acnnnpatii'd by the jteps tliat uete being taken unilaterally to 
integmic the State with India, had combined to create an 
explesiieaitiiat.on” The Security Council met on January 16 to 
consider the situation for the first lime m four vear* 


After heanng statements from the Indian and Pakistani 
represetitaliNfS, the Council on January 24, by a vole of 10 to 
none with the USSR abstaining jeafrimicd lU earfrer decision 
that the people of Kashmir should have an unhampered opportu- 
nity to cxpteu tb»ir vnshes on accC'svon. It tcmindcd the 
parties to the dispute of previous resolutions of die Security 
Council and of the U K C i P calling for a plcbisatc, and dec- 
lared that the convening ot a C A as well as any action which 
such a body might take m regWl to alnliation vsould not 
constitute a tliSposiUon of the State m accordance vsith the above 
p'moplc In prc«enling India’s case to the CounoJ, hfr 
Kn'hn I Xfenon, India's Defence Minislcr> spoke for seven hours 
and 48 minutes on January 2i and 24 He reiterated the leg j 
aspects of the case in a manner which won him tremendous 
popularity jn India He stated that the commitrnent about a 
plebiscite was only (he expresion of a wish which did not and 
does not constitute an international obligation Referring to the 
CcmslUnent Assembly of Kashmir, Menon pointed out that the 
idea of an -usembly had bem there long before ffcere was in 
ini asion of Kashmir Pakistan’s delegate gnv c tV e usudl reply and. 
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•denying that the conditions in Kashmir had changed, declared 
that ‘‘there has beeh no change that impairs the imperative 
necessity of holding the agreed plebiscite”. Noon urged the 
Council to resolve the deadlock and demanded the introduction 
of a United Nations force in Kashmir, the -withdrawal of all Indian 
and Pakistani troops, demobilization of local militia on both sides 
•of the cease-fire line, and a U.N. supervised plebiscite for the 
Kashmir people. Speaking on February 8, 1957, Menon tried to 
dispel the doubts of the Council with regard to the adoption of a 
constitution in Kashmir on January 26. The C.A., he declared, 
“did not create anything. It was what the international 
lawyer calls a declaratory act rather than a creative act .... 
This territory has already been part of India for a long time. All 
that happened on January 26 was that the Kashmir C.A. was 
dissolved”. 

The Soviet Veto. The Council met again on February 15, 
and it had now before it the famous 4-power draft resolution 
sponsored by Australia, Cuba, the U.K. and the U.S.A., calling 
for the current President of the Council, Gunnar Jarring (Sweden), 
to undertake a mission to India and Pakistan. Under the provi- 
sions of the resolution Mr. Jarring would explore the ways of 
settling the Kashmir dispute, and examine Pakistan’s suggestion 
that a temporary U.N. Emergency Force (U.N.E.F.) be sent to 
the Kashmir areapendingtheState’sdemilitarizationandtheholding 
of a plebiscite. The resolution asked him to report to the Council 
not later than April 15, 1957 and invited India and Pakistan to 
co-operate with him in his efforts and asked the Secretary-General 
-and the U.N. Representative for India and Pakistan, Dr. Frank 
Graham, to give him such assistance as he might request. Menon, 
however, unequivocally told the Council that it dare not “ask us 
to accept the introduction of foreign troops on our sacred territory”, 
and he added; “We shall reject any attempt to introduce war 
elements in the way of a United Nations force, following upon the 
otlrer war apparatus and military pacts upon our frontiers, which 
have extended the whole realm of the cold war right into the heart 
of our country”. 

The U.S.S.R. proposed important amendments to this 
resolution, seeldng to delete all references to U.N.E.F. or demili- 
tarization, and to delete the time limit of April 15. On 
February 20, 1957, the Soviet amendments were rejected by a 
vote of 1 in favour, 2 against, and 8 abstentions. Then, the 
4-power resolution was put to vote and was at once vetoed by 
the U.S.S.R. It thus met the fate it desert^ed. On February 
21, the Council adopted by 10 votes to none a resolution which 
asked Mr. Jarring to go to India and Pakistan to seek a 
solution of the dispute, ^vitlrout reference to a U.N. Force. 
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larring Report Gunnar V Jarring arrived m Karachi on. 
March 14, and in Delhi on Mai^li 24, 1957 Tlie tails con- 
ducted “m an atmosphere of complete frankness and cordiality’* 
concluded on April 9 Shortly after he reported to the Security 
Council that he was unable to suggest ’’any concrete proposals 
■'^elv to contribute towards a settlement” He told the Council 
that botli the GoNcnunenU acknowledged obligations covered in 
resolutions of the TJ N Commission for India and Pakistan, 
dat«i August 13, 191C, and January 5, 1949 hut he reported 
that the uvo governments dilfered as to whether certain aspects 
of those resoluuons had been implemented or not India insuted 
that wtlidrawal of Pakistani forces was a pre-rcqmsite to other 
measures, and further ‘Tclt aggncNcd’* that the ^cunty Couned 
had not expres-ed lUelf on Pakistan’s aggression The Indian 
Government, therefore, demanded that ‘‘the Council express 
uscUon tbu question”, and that PalisLui *\acate the aggression”. 
India complamed that Pakistan had not refrained from taking 
measure^ to augment its mdiiaiy potential m Kashmir and had 
not co-operated in “creating and maintaining an atmo'phere 
favourable to the proinotion sf further negotiauons” Pakistan, 
on the other hand, maintau^ that “Part 1 of the fint revolution 
of August 13, 1948 had ) een implemented in good faith and m 
full" and that the unit had come for carrying out the terms 
which followed Jamog then quemed the two governments 
On whether they would be prepared to submit to aibitxation 
the question of whether or not Part 1 of the first resolution had 
been implemented 'Under the form of arbjirauon proposed, the- 
arhitrator would be empowered, m case he found that the 
pertinent terms of the resolutions had not been earned out, to 
indicate to the narties what should he done to arrive at a full 
implementauon Pakistan accepted it but India coidd not because 
this would be mconsment with the sovereignty of Jammu and 
Kashmir and the rights and obligations of the Union of India m. 
respect of this temtory It was also aigurd by India that 
“arbitration even on an isolated part of the resolution might be 
interpreted as indicating that Pakistan had a lociu rtanii in the 
question” v The Jarnng Report supported the loian contention 
that the Kashmir situation has changed during the last nine years. 
He warned that implementation of certain resolutions relating to 
the Kashmir question might ' become progressively more difficult 
because the situation with which they were to cope hss tended 
to change" 

On the day the Jairmg Report was released the Council 
Prc-idcnt, Sir Pierson DiNcm, received a complaint from Pakistan 
that Kashmir was being incorporated into the recently established 
Aorthem Zorwl Oounol, one of the five regional bodies established 
under India’s n^wplan for iccvgamzation of its slates Pakistan, 
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alleged that the incorporation of Kashmir into tlicse arrangements 
was “calculated to destroy the sepai'ate entity of the State, with 
a view to defeating the purpose of the various resolutions of the 
Security Council”, and she reserved the right to seek further 
action by the Council at a later date. Thus the situation in 
Kashmir continued to deteriorate and the relations between India 
and Pakistan became very tense. 

Fresh Complaints. On August 5, 1957 'Paiistan reported 
to the Security Council that India was settling non-Muslims in 
Nawashcr, Riasi and Rajouii areas and in the districts of Jammu, 
Kathua and Udhampur with the indent of converting “the 
Muslim majority into a minority, thereby complicating the 
holding of a plebiscite”. It was alleged that “Indian harassment 
of the native population” was leading to an increased influx 
into Pakistan or Azad Kashmir of Muslim refugees from the 
Indian-held zone”. India denied these allegations on August 9 
and informed the Council that “no non-resident person is permitted 
to become a resident of Kashmir”. It declared that no evacuee 
property had been turned over to non-residents, but that such 
property had been allotted to Kashmiri refugees “driven from 
their houses in Pakistan-occupied areas of Jammu and Kashmir”. 
India also took exception to the term “India-held zone” which 
occurred in the Pakistan complaint. 

The Graham Mission, 1938. In September 1957, the 
Security Council once again took up the Kashmir question and 
it became evident during the debate which went on from 
September to December 1957 that “the disputants "were starting 
from two different points”. Pakistan insisted that the order of 
steps to the solution of the problem should be demilitarization, 
U.N. supervision, and plebiscite and that what happened before 
the acceptance of the resolution of August 13, 1948 and January 5, 
1949 was no longer relevant to the question. It dismissed all 
later developments, including Jarring’s mission, as being “the 
direct result of Indian dilatoriness”. Mr. Noon, therefore, asked 
the Council on September 24, 1957 to proceed from the stage 
where it left the dispute on December 23, 1952, that is, when it 
had asked both sides to agree within 30 days on the demilitariza- 
tion of the State. Menon, on the other hand, reminded the 
Council that India’s acceptance of the two resolutions referred- 
above did not mean that it had rescinded its original charge 
of aggression against Pakistan and reiterated that the Maharaja’s 
act of accession was legal and binding, and that the legality of 
the presence of Indian troops in Kashmir could not be questioned. 
India’s agreement to hold a plebiscite was conditional on 
Pakistan’s withdrawal of her forces which had illegally entered' 
Kashmir. While ivaiting ten years for the Council to pronounce 
on this aggression, she had expected Pakistan at least to vacate 
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the aggi^sicc “There » a difference 
PaUstaii”,Mr Menon toid the CounoJ on October 9, IQa?, n 
relation to the Indian Act (IM7) We are the successor state, 
the Government of India tbo JegiUinate successor of Bntnh 
autlionty m India \vc ha e tAen over all the liabdiites . 
therefore, even snthoul anv iccessioft, we base the oblifptian to 
go to the rescue of these people” lhas, had no /efto 

jtaidi in Kashmir, and with regard even to the plebucilc, all 
ihai u had to do was “to hear the results’* Menon ably rebutted 
the Pakistani charge of dumping of b large number oi n<sn- 
Muslims by India in Kashmir He charged PAisun of ocnocide 
and told die Council that the Mangla Dam being built by 
lAistan near Mirpur on Acad iemtOTy to divert ihc Ruct 
J htlum would \ea4 to smow \upv«ripbscal change!. -wA twible 
Pakistan to consolidate Us pmuion m the temtovy it had unlaw- 
fuHy occupied” He poiiucd out tlmt as a result of construction 
of the dam, 122 villages and G6 sq miles of land \ ouM be 
submerged snd about 100,000 persons would be deprived of 
their Itiebhood He also referred to a new wave of ijgre'SKKi, 
sabotase, murder and inciumenl launched by Pakistan Encd* 
dially a resolution was passed by the Council on December 2 by 
/ lOvoWs to none, with the So let Uaion abstaining Tlie resolu* 
tion, authorised Dr Frank G'ahain to visit the suVeonUnent 
again and to renew efforts to ‘ichic'C ascnlemtnt of the question 
India and Pakistan were requfted to “refrain from making any 
statements, from doing or causing to be done or pemutung ads 
wluch might aggrav ate ^e situmon” India rejected the resolution 
as It svas “east in a mould which was regrosne” Tlie Soviet 
Union charged that the resolution served the interest of Pakistan 
otjly, and that it merely repeated proposals which already had 
“proved to be fruitless” Pakistan objected to some features of 
the resolution but agreed to OMiperate with Dr Graham Its 
^bjrcuons related to a rtlertnce to proposed recommendations 
by Dr Graham on implejncnlation of cease-fire provisions of 
the resoluUon of August 13 1919 Pakistan held that she bad 
fuilv implemi-oted these provisions 

In January India agam invited the attention of the 

•Council to the Mangla Dam project Pakittan, however, refiised 
toretracc thc steps Meanwhile, Dr Graham came to India 
VI after spendmg five wucks he returned to New 

March 31. Graham submitted 
“* he confessed h« mabibty in 
/ "r? ^ disagreements between the two states Graham 

/ (")»«* India and Pak^tan should 

maintaining an 
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undertalcc a study, under Dr. Graham’s auspices, to determine 
how the area might be administered by local authorities on the 
withdrawl of Pakistani troops. It was recommended that “with 
a view to increasing the security of the area to be evacuated” 
consideration be given to the possibility of stationing a U.N. 
force on the Pakistan territory bordering Kashmir following with- 
drawal of Pakistan’s troops, (d) There should be reached an 
early agreement between the two governments on the interpreta- 
tion of the third part of the August 1 948 resolution and those 
partsof the January 1949 resolution which provide for a plebiscite, 
(e) A Prime Ministers’ conference should be held at the earliest 
possible time under his auspices so that negotiations at the 
highest level should be started. 

Wliile Pakistan “agreed to these recommendations in 
principle”, India could not, for, these proposals were “made 
without regard to the failure to implement the Security Council 
resolution of January 17, 1948” and provisions of Part I of the 
August 1948 resolution. It was contended that a new declaration 
about peaceful atmosphere and the cease-fire line “might denote a 
displacement of the previous engagements’* and would imply 
that Paldstan had not violated previous undertakings. The third 
recommendation was turned down by India because it felt tliat 
the proposed study “would tend to by-pass and evade what they 
■considered to be the main issue, namely, the illegal occupation 
of Indian Union territory by Pakistan. The fourth recommenda- 
tion was unacceptable in view of the preliminaiy objections. The 
proposal of a Prime Ministers’ conference was rejected since it 
would, in India’s view, “place the aggressor and aggressed on 
the same footing”. 

Gonclasions. Graham, however, emphasized that while 
India had declared its inability to accept the recommendations, it 
had voiced its desire to promote and maintain peaceful relatiotis 
with Pakistan, and that it continued to seek “a constructive and 
peaceful approach” and firmly adhered to a determination “to 
pursue paths of peace, while placing faith in the U.N. and its 
Gharter”. Probably no other policy is feasible. History, geogra- 
phy and economics all demand peaceful relations and friendship 
between India and Pakistan. An Indo-Pakistan war involving 
hostilities on a 2,000-mile-long double frontier might lead to a 
large-scale internal conflict and disorders caused by nunbrity 
revolts, -svould invite foreign intervention and would impose an 
unbearable burden on the resources of both. Some-times it is 
suggested that the Kashmir problem may be settled pn the basis 
of partition without plebiscite and on the same basis on which 
India w^as divided in 1947. To this India, at any rate, 
can never agree as it would revive the pvo-nation theory. 
The alternative of plebiscite is now clearly ruled out for reasons 
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^ve tave already ducussed Plebisate in Kashmir u nathcr 
necessary nor desirable It u unjioxssary because the people of 
Kashmir, as all impartial foreign observers have affirmed, have 
finallv de ci ded to remain as part of India and because PaUstan 
by sdictting and helping the raiders, by accepting imlita^ aid 
from USA, and by joining the regional pacts has repudiated 
the basis of plebuate to vshich India was only umlaterally and 
conditionally committed. It u undesirable, for, it might 
unsettle the settled facts, reopen the closed controversies ana 
rouse communal tensions A plebucite, m which no canvassing 
would be allowed, would be undcmocTatic and the results of such 
a plcbisotc would \x determined by ignorance and inertia An 
indirect plebisate (vote by m elected assembly of intelligent 
representatives) would hardly be pracucablc An agreement on 
the requisite conditions for a plcb scite — the appointment of a 
plebisate admimsiratot, withdrawal of troops, a non-partisan 
admmistratjon dunng the course of plebiscite — ^has not yet been 
possible Huge amounuthai India bas to spent on Kashmir’s 
development cannot be allowed to to waste Considering the 

atutude of the Western powers and of the Umicd Nations, it is 
difficultto depend on the impartudity of any plebiscite administrator 
Not tt u possible, tom Innia’s point of view, to ttfer the issue to 
arbitration "for in the whole gamut of uueroatiooal law no usue 
of such wide unphcatiOQS had been submitted to arbitration’', 
in international (aw a State’s vital interest could not be submit- 
ted to arbictaUon Arbitration, as Menon put it, was possible 
only if there were rules, otherwise it was a jumble The idea of 
an independent Kashmir u rather CmtasUc and no sensible 
observer of events would vouchsafe it. For sometime Shcii.h 
Abdudah toyed wiih it but with his arrest m 1953, nobodv took 
It seriously When in 1958 be was released, for some lime he 
tried this again but it &tled to fire people’s imaginauon. Some 
people have abo suggested that the problem of Kashmir could 
be settled by a barter of tenuoiies tor instance, KodandaRao 
suggested that "the only solution of the Indo Pakistan (Kashmiri 
dispute IS the exchange of Kashmir for East Bengal’ This, 
proposalis rather "too revolutionary for arccptancc" Sometimes 
11 s* suggested that Kashmir State should be mteriialionalized 
In the context of deep commitincnts of the two Govcmmenis, 
this proposal too is unrealatic. The entire issue it enn be casdv 
seen, has shifted to "the arena of the cold war" In their visit 
to India in December 1955, Bulanin and Khrushchev proclaimed 
their support of India s stand on Kashmir and declared that the 
problem had been successfully «id r^htly settled by the Sute’s 
people We have referred to the case of the Soviet veto in 1957> 
In the light of these developments the best course seems to be to 
seal the existing frontier for neither am the Azad Kashmir he 
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occupied by India nor can tlie Indian-held Kashmir be occupied 
by Pakistan without a major conflict — a conflict which would be 
a war of attrition like the Korean war but which, unlike the Korean 
war, cannot possibly be localised. It may not be a solution 
based on law or morality but it is a realistic solution based on 
the maxim that possession is nine-tenths of the law. 
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Resurgence of Asia 

ISDIA 

a. population of 356,891,024 (according to 1951 
India has an area of 1,209,040 sq miles slightly— more than one- 
third that of the United States It i$ the svorld’s seventh larg«t 
state in area and the second largest m population The popii*^ 
tion u increasing roughly by 5,000,000 a year IV e hate here 
cxtraordinar\ physical contrasts — one of the uettest spots on 
earth as veil as one of the driest , the highest and largest of 
all mountain ranges bordering vast river loulands , dcn'c nun 
forests as uell as lifeless de-crls From the geological standpoint 
we have the mountain-vvaU of the Himalayas and other cnciicling 
ranges, the plains drained by the Indus, Ganges and Brabmputra, 
and the dissected plateau m the peninsula to the south The 
mineral wealth is largely concentrated m the uplands 200 miles 
west of Calcutta Coal, iron ore, limestone, manganese, copper 
and mica are m fatf proximity and this has led to a large iron, 
and steel industry Coal te*cr\es are variously estimated {from 
75 to 90 billion tons), and recently petroleum has been disco- 
vered in A-sam Our chief industty has always been agriculture 
xod the total cropped area m W57 was 355 imlhon acres Bet- 
ween 1951-56, over 20 miUion acres ^ forest land under pnvate 
ownership or maeagement was brought under slate control 
In 1956, an area of aBout 70 million acres was under irrigation 
The most important industries after agri^ture are tei^e and 
tea Other indigenous industnes are silk rearing and weaving, 
shawl and carpet weaving wood carving and metal workmg 

Since different parts of the country differ in then products, 
and these can easily be transported bv means of the natural 
riverways or roads that can be easily constructed, internal trade 
developed to a con iderable extent “Extcmal trade through 
land and sea routes also flotmshed on a large scale, but it was 
for many cr^turies carried on by foreigners and Indians thcitisclv«* 
played a minor pan in it The bulk of the Indian people did 
not take to maritime trade readily because the sea was far 
removed ftotn the interior of the country , only the inhabitants 
of me coastal regions took it up to any appreciable extent So 
under the influence of the physical features and forces, India’s 
econoTwe life developed on an agricultural pattern and this had 
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a marked influence on the shaping of its_ culture as a whole. It 
stressed the values of peace and constructive activity more empha- 
tically than those of war and destruction”. 

The cultural unity of the Indian people is as remarkable as 
their divei'sity in respect of race, colour, language, religion and 
customs. We have here what Nehru has called "a strange 
mixture of races”— Aryan, Dravidian, Turanian, Semitic'ahd Mon- 
golian. The conquests of the successive migratory peoples and 
tribes who came here ended in the assimilation of the conqueror 
in the general pattern of the local civilization. And the various 
stocks, as O. H. K. Spate has written, have brought diverse gifts, 
material and cultural, to the common store. Much nonsense has 
been talked about ‘‘the hundreds of languages of India”. There 
are, in fact, about a dozen major languages and some of them 
are closely akin. This is hardly “an alarming total” for an area 
and population such as that of India. Nevertlieless, on the one 
hand, there is colossal illiteracy even now, and on the other, 
education is “badly balanced”. 

Hinduism was the dominant religion even before the parti- 
tion which has taken away about 7 crores Muslims to Pakistan, 
leaving behind about 4 crores. The two most important institu- 
tions of the Hindus have been joint family and caste and these 
have led to what Panikkar has called, ‘jthe fragmentation of social 
feeling”, which has tended “to sub-divide the social organism in 
such a way as to make the units smaller and smaller and unrela- 
ted to the general society”. It also led to an unusual and un- 
natural emphasis on the principle of “segregation and exclusive- 
ness”. In recent years, however, there has been a tremendous impact 
of the forces of Nationalism, Communism, Science and Technology 
and these together with the creation of a centralized administrative 
machinery, a unified Army, rapid means of communications and 
transport, English medium, growth of Press, reaction against 
missionary activities, the development of industries and urban 
centi-es have weakened the hold of caste as well as the joint 
family. The ancient beliefs came to be shaken. The struggle 
for independence against tlie British Imperialism had a, unifying 
force. The adoption of a constitution based on democratic con- 
cepts has had the same effect. A tendency to change the old order 
is, therefore, face to face with the dead weight of tradition. 
Centuries of political absolutism and alien rule have perhaps led 
to “diel ovc of metaphysics”, the legend of “India’s spirituality” and 
“the myth of non-violence” as a rule of conduct. To this we will 
revert later when we examine the sources of India’s foreign policy. 
It is enough to point out here that left to itself India cannot afford 
to remain indifferent to the events that occur outside and the 
patterns of our economic and political behaviour do not and will 
not differ fundamentally from those of the rest of the world. 
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Passive indifference would not be pcniutted even by India's stra- 
tegical position 

During the imperial era India was regarded as a prize oi 
immense value It was a strategic focus of the other British 
dommions bordermg the Indian Ocean all the way from South 
Africa to Australia It became the centre of the British diplo- 
maucand strategic system in the Afro- Asian Realm, and was a 
major battle ground m the war against the Axis Once the British 
Government was obliged to transfer power to India, it had also 
to depart from other colonies m Asia and the Middle East even as 
the junior impenalist powers such as France and the Ivetherlands 
were aho compelled to retire ‘From the commercial standpoint, 
the Indian Peiunsula occupies “a commanding position at the 
head of the Indian Ocean”, and this has given India “a centra 
and strategic position on one of the world’s most important mam 
trade routes, le between Europe and the Far East via the 
VTcditerranean and the Red Sea** Three factors make the Indian 
Ocean extremely iitalforus In the frst place, as Pandikar 
wntes, 'whoever controls the Indian Ocean has India at her 
mercy The authority that can be exercised over her long 
coast line, with the minimum of force makes the subjection 
perpetual, while invasion from across the land frontier ha* 
natur^y to be sporadic The history of the last thr« ceatunes 
haa shown that any power which has unquestioned mastery of the 
and sttength to sustain a land campaign tan hold the Empire 
of India, moiwpolize her trade and exploit her unlimited resotu> 
CM while to other countn«, the Indian Ocean is only one 
of the important oceanic areas, to India it is the vital sea Her 
1* toes m cymmtratrf o, ftal art. Her rmurc i, dtpradrat m 

tbt freedom of ihai val w,ier No mduitnal detdopment, 

’“W' Poldieal .tnioturo u possible 
tolCTsalesi ftelodai, Ocem, ,i fee Md her own ihoL My 
protected (inilia and The TaJum Otean, pp 84^1 Stcandh, 

■■toSaha 3Mn ™lef ^ *?'* f»'“to tetam tho route 

fromae I JS SiSrlr ” “““fly 


fvrd u difficult “ acu-cviuTOt tnat India wooio 

dominance of the InSi^Ocio mtcrcats with &e 

nower or Tjowcw 1,5!^ i^ceaii by the navies of any hostile 
those powS^hich are «a^e fn^ly relations with 

Indiai^ trade and ^'“^an Ocean to 

mcly importeint in 

from the Indian Ocean and defended 6rst 

for India vvdl he nothing^ defence 

miles, India ^ 

ai« mem with Pakistan (mi tivo sides), C 3 una, 
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Nepal, Afghanistan and Burma. From that small stiip of terri- 
tory in northern Kashmir which joins the Afghan frontier, the 
U.S.S.R. border is only a few miles. To the north is the world’s 
highest mountain system, the towering Himalayas, stretching for 
1,500 miles, from the gorge of the Indus on the west to the gorge 
of the Brahmputra on the east. The chain has an average crest 
line elevation of 20,000 feet and contains many of the world’s 
highest peaks. Access across this barrier to the north is possible 
only during the short summer season and the valleys are too deep 
and narrow to provide feasible routes to the interior. Flanking 
the Himalaya on both west and east, are north-south ranges 
which separate India from Iran and Burma. The western 
mountains (the Suleman and Elirthar) as well as the Burmese 
■ranges are extremely complex and Afficult of access. This 
Himalayan barrier created a myth of security in India and led 
to a sense of contempt for the foreigner, in other words, a sort 
of “a Maginot-line mentality”. In modem times, however, the 
Himalayas do not provide an invincible barrier. Indeed they 
were never impenetrable. For India, therefore, it is necessary to 
keep a careful ivatch on what happens in the neighbouring coun- 
tries. That explains India’s attitude towards Burma, Nepal, 
China, Afghanistan, the U.S.S.R. and Pakistan. As Dr. J. G. 
Kundra has -written; “The important fact that emerges fiom 
the geographical position of India is that she is much more close 
to the communist world, or to put it more precisely to the prin- 
cipal partners in the communist bloc (China and Russia), than 
she is to the corresponding principals in the Western bloc. The 
necessity of India, therefore, to find a modus vivendi with her 
neighbours is greater than those who are at a distance, unless, of 
course, she is convinced that the neighbours have aggressive in- 
tentions against her On the other hand India cannot ignore the 

fact that the navies of the Western bloc dominate the Indian 
Ocean and most of the water surface of the world. If India 
chooses to pursue a policy of neutrality between the two blocs, 
her desire would, probably, be to keep the centres of explosive 
possibilities as distant from her frontiers as possible. Evidently 
such a policy could be consistent with her national interests, 
independence and sovereignty only if she believed that she was not 
threatened by one or the other bloc” [Indian Foreign Policy, 1947— 
1954, pp. 11-12). 

INDIA UNDER THE BRITISH RULE 

It is needless to enter into a detailed account of India’s 
struggle for independence from the British control. Wliat is 
necessary and useful for , a student of international relations is 

38 IB II 
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(»■) the nature of irnpcnalut policy lo India and tte impact of the 
intuh. rale, and iii) the mam landjeaiks of the struggle for mde« 
pendence 

The BfitisTi ColomaV ?ol»cy At far as the Bntish un- 
penalist poUev is concerned, the ground has been almost fully 
cosered bs teseatchers After her conquest of Tndia, Britain con- 
verted It into her agrarian and raw material appendage, but 
thtouehout the colonial rule, agriculture continued to deteriorate 
so that India represented the dassical land of famine -whith 
regularly earned off the bves of wiUions of toilers The reason 
for this largels lavs in the system. <s( agrarian telatvonships based 
on feudal Und-owoership that wa» nurtured, if not implanted, 
by the Bntuh colonisers Between the ovmcrs of the land and 
the peasant, who cultivated it, there existed a numerous straU of 
parasitic middlemen situng on the neci of tlie peasants and serv- 
ing as one of the mam props of Esitidi imperialism m India 
The rural India was enmeshed m all kinds of f« udal survivals 
which hampered the economic dcvtlopment of the country 
Industries remained thwarted The cotton and jute industry' had 
arisen m the lOth century and between 1914 and 1939 there 
developed a metallurgical industry although the production of Hit 
Iron and steel industry was altogether insi-mificant The Second 
Viorld ^Var gave some impetus to the cbmuca} industry which 
till then had been aliu«t non e*i$icnt The sugar, fo^tuff and 
leather indusmes were also developed during this penod Never- ” 
thdess, the level of industrial development m India tetnamed 
eslTcmeiy poor, and in WW, it represented about lfl% of the 
total value of the entire pr^ucUnn of India Ii was largely 
dependent on the British capital Even during the Second World 
War, machine building industry was given no enrourageineTjt 
That Butah Impendism dealt a fatal blow to the uidigenoiis 
industries of India « not deni-d by any historian Witness, for 
instance, M G RawlmsMi’s obwrvatJoa ‘'It cannot be gainsaid 
that Anghsh ccmpetition dealt a heavy blow at Indian village 
industnes, which were famous throughout the civilised world It 
was stated n evidence m 1813 that the cotton and siB. goods of 


India, up to that period, could he sold for a proht m the Bntisb 
rnarket at a price from 50 to 60% lower than those 


, - . ^i those fabricated u. 

England Oin'equentfy it became necessary to protect the latter 
by duties of 70 to fl0% on tbeir value, or by positive prohibition . 
Had tb» not been the case the mSls of Paulev and of ’ 
Manchester would have bem .topped in tbeir outset and could 
hardly been set again m motion, even, hy the powers of 
steam. Tbej Here created 6y tne sacrifice of Indian manufac- 
tuTW Bntah goods were {brad upon her without paying 
axiyaat^ the foreign maatifacturer employed ihe arm o! 
political injiahce to keep down and uUunaicly strangle a com- 
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pcdtor with whom he could not contend on equal terms” {The 
British Achievement in India, pp. 234-235). 

What has been stated about the British colonial policy in 
the economic sphere is equally applicable to social and political 
spheres. It is true that the British rulers gave us law and order^ 
built up a fine, honest and independent judiciary, created a 
unified army command, an efficient civil service, and a strong 
centralized administration. Indeed, it would be no exaggera- 
'tion to say that administratively the British government in India 
was “one of the best in the world”. It is also true that be- 
ginnings of democratic and representative institutions were made 
by the British as we will shortly see and the Congress itself was 
founded by an Englishman. By making English the medium of 
education, the British Government broke the intellectual isola- 
tion of the Indian mind and brought it into contact with Western 
science, literature and history. Liberalism and the concept of 
equality before the law opened new vistas. British rule may alsO' 
be said “to have given substance to the idea of a national state 
which India had inherited from the Moghuls”, As K. M. 
Panikkar has put it, “a conscious process of unification was set 
afoot, the object of which was not merely to secure the effective 
exercise of British authority in Indian States, but weld 
the whole of India into one country. Railways, posts and tele- 
graphs, currency, salt administration — these were the main 
external forms through which this unity was achieved”. The 
European scholars and researchers reconstructed and redis- 
covered India’s past and in so doing they created among Indians 
“a historical sense, a pride in their achievements and in their 
nationality”. The Sanskrit learning and the remarkable growth 
of Indian vernacular languages may also be put to the credit of 
the British Government. India was quite oblivious to her priceless 
heritage of sculpture and painting until their significance was 
pointed out by European scholars. It is, therefore, difficult to 
substantiate the charge that England brought about the cultural 
and spiritual ruin of India. On the contrary, “contact with the 
West had a vivifying effect at a time when Indian culture was at 
its lowest ebb. Like the Renaissance, it brought about a 
revolution of the mind and spirit which raised the country from 
the darkness of the middle ages to the light of contemporary 
Europe. Western humanism was at the root of the campaign 
for social reform initiated by Bcntinck and Macaulay and carried 
'on by philanthrophists like B.M. Malabari”, 

But this is the bright side of the moon. The “good things” 
and “modernism” were imposed on India and were not accepted 
voluntarily. If India had faced the West as an independent 
country, the results would have been different. Free and inde- 
pendent India must have followed the rule: pick and choose. 
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There \\ould at least ha\c bem a diancc to do it although 
socieues which had adopted a foreign culture had generally found 
It difiicult in the past to control the process and to say “'Ve wiU 
adopt this element and not the other*’ Thus po'sibly an inde- 
pendent India would have judged Western culture on >ts merits 
and would have adopted some elements of the foreign culture 
and reject others \s it wras, political subjugation compelled - 
India to accept not what was necessarily useful hut what her i 
ma'ters chose to impose on her “They hamc*sed India to 
their own economv and forced through changes without regard 
to Indian interests The old traditional pattern of social, 
economic, and political life was disturbed and at times destroyed 
Haphazard and fragtnentary bebefs and habits took the place 
of the old way oHifc The old was destroyed beyond recall 
but the new remams stih unborn " While English education 
broke new ground for us, an undue emphasis was put on literary 
education It should always be borne in mind that when foreign 
institutions arc adopted m a country they arc usually adopted 
bv a minontv in the receiving country The English language 
remauis confined to a very narrow miaontv even today As 
Professor Huaiayun Sabir pertinently points out “Increasing 
emphasis on mere Utency cut education adnft from the existing 
economy of the land ^kiU in English was hardly necessary for 
agncultural or commercial purposes On the other hand, such 
sbW provided easy and soft jobs in Govemroent or business ' 
concerns The result is that agnculture, India’s laigest industry 
is to this day manned by people who are hardly lettered \%en 
an agricultunst takes to educauon, it is invariably as a pr^- 
romary abandonment of agnculture This divorce of education 
from the country’s economy has resulted in increasing impoverish- 
ment What is Worse, u has introduced a new and dangerous 
division into Indian soaeiy The problems of commercial 
and provuiaal jealousy are in themselves senous enough Still 
more senous is the problem ©f the widening gulf that today divide* 
tbc educated from the uneducated eJasse.- in India” 


The concept of state under the British rule, « may be restated, 
was negative It was, more or less, a police state wedded 
to the need ol maintenance of law and order, repulsion of 
aggression from outside and coBeetion ot taxes Sdiemes for 
reorgarmauon of the s^ structure, orforraumg the moral or 
matmal standards of the people or for increasmg the national 
wealth of the country were rarely considered Population was 
cowt^tly mereasingpartly as * of increased meScal fadlitics 
but the conn^ was progressively denuded of its wealth Tbc 
mult w-u suffering ^ confi.ct,"thscontent and BnS 

had supphed rev-oInUoiiaiy rfeas and utkc W W 
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country like India would necessarily be the rule of the Hindis 
Mho are in a preponderant majonty hw “Democracy , Jinnan 
declared, “can only mean Hindu Raj all over India fmsisa 
position to which Muslims -will never submit A constituUon 
must be evolved that recognises that there are in India two 
nauons, who must both share the governance of their common 
motherland” This was the spirit of the famous Lahore Resolu* 
lion of March 23, 1940 The hntish Government mademaximutn 
capital out of this Hindu Muslim condjct using the oft-quoted 
formula Diiide el Imptra The Muslim League grew rapidly 
in the sunshine of favour and when the Cyongress ministries resigned 
from the provinces and withdrew their support from their war effort. 
Lord Linlithgow mevitably leaned towards the Muslims 

Struggle for Isdepcndence By common consent the 
Indian struggle for independence began with the Mutiny of 
1857 The background consisted of social and cultural diversities 
and the ihvuion of the country bcti»een Bntish India and “Indian 
India” having more than 500 Indian states The Indian Counals 
Acts of 1861 and 1892 and the Act of 1909 had encouraged the 
demands for self government of the Indian National Congress set 
up in 1884 and of the Muslim Teague demand for separate repre» 
sentation for Muslims With the tum of the century, the JaMnwe 
victory over Russia m 1904-5, and the proposed parution of Bengal 
gave a tremendous stimulus to the nanonaluts The first world 
war exposed the weakness of Bnosh Impenalism, weakened the 
moral authority of Europe, mcreased the prestige of Japan and 
led to the development of indusines jn India The hitherto 
unassailable government of India was now obliged to appeal to 
the “natucs” for help The scale of the Indian war effort in 
1914 — 18, and the Hmdu-Muslun unity during the war, tnter 
elia, produced a promise from the Bntish Government in 19L7 
that responsible government would be granted at the end of the 
War There wvs, however, serious disappomtmcnt at the 
Montague-Chelmsford Act of 1919, which enlarged the Provincial 
Councils and made them predoirunandy elected bodies, but 
reserved from their control matters of police, defence, and land 

Meanwhile forces of social cohesion were also at work The 
reform moveroents-»the Brahmo-Samaj, the Theosophical Society, 
the Arya Samaj, etc -—were factors makmg for social stability 
The Russian Revolution of 1917-18 provided social and economic 
contents to the naUonalist movement of India The appearance of 
Gandhiji on the Indian scene vnth his technique of non-violence 
took the movement from the classes to the masses, and soon 
contacts of the Indian nationalists were established with their 
Munter parts m other countries like Egypt, Morocco, Burma, 
■China, Ceylon, and Ireland The opposiuon to the Act of 1919 
took the unusual and rcvolubonary form of non-vioicnt direct 
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action in a demand for Swaraj. The period between the two wars 
•witnessed the growth of the labour movement, the women move- 
ment, the peasant agitation and the Communist party. India was 
also a signatory to the Treaty of Versailles and became an original 
member of the League of Nations. Cultural revival was simul- 
taneously proceeding. In 1913, Rabindra Natlr Tagore had won 
the Nobel Prize for literature. J. C- Bose, Ramanujam'and V. 
Raman figured prominently on the world map of Science. 

The agitation against the Rowlatt Acts, the Jallian Wala 
Bagh, General Dyer’s infamous crawling order and the non- 
co-operation movement of Gandhiji were followed by the Simon 
Commission of 1928, the Round Table Conferences (R.T.C.) of 
1930 — 33, and the Joint Select Committee of 1933. The R.T.C. 
had failed chiefly on the issues of the place of the Princes and of non- 
Hindu communities in the new set-up. The Government of India 
Act, 1935 carried the progress towards self-government a long step 
fonvard. It separated Burma from India, enlarged the Indian 
■electorate to about 14% of the population, introduced dyarchy 
at the centre and autonomy in the provinces, and envisaged a 
federal form of government. In 1937, Congress governments were 
set up in seven of the eleven provinces, and in two years, before 
the Second World War began, they initiated financial and edu- 
cational reforms and repressed communal agitation. The outbreak 
■of the war involved a resumption of power by the Viceroy and 
the Governors, since Congress ministries wanted a promise of 
speedy independence, and resigned when it was not forthcoming. 

The Second World War witnessed new strides in the 
nationalist movement. The growing danger to Britain in Europe 
and the startling victories of Japan in the Far East had spurred the 
demand for independence. The industrial development received 
an impetus and by the year 1945, India had wiped out its debts 
and built up huge sterling balances in London. The failure of the 
Cripps Mission and the Qpit India movement of 1942 had pushed 
the struggle to new heights. During the war, the Indian working 
class was considerably strengthened both politically and organiza- 
tionally. From 1937-38 to 1942-43, the number of workers 
organized in trade unions rose from 390,000 to 685,000, i.e., by 
75%. Towards the end of the war, the number of trade union 
members exceeded one million. The communists in India were 
now isolated, for, with the German invasion on Russia on June 
22, 1941, the “Imperialist -war” had suddenly become the “People’s 
war”. They, along -with the Muslim League, loyally supported 
the Government of India. The entire burden of resistance fell 
upon the Congress and the masses whom it led. During the war, 
after the fall of Singapore, representative Indians living all over 
East Asia met in a Conference at Bangkok and decided upon 
the formation of an Indian National Army (I.N.A.). Already an 
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Indian Independence League had been established s«th its 
branches m hlalaya On July 2, 1943, Sn Subhash Chandra Bose 
arrived in Singapore and the Indian National Movement took a 
definite shape An Indian Nauonal Slate was formed and he 
was elected its Head The 1 NJ\ vras reorganized m September 
1942 The new State declared war on Britain and America and 
It was recogiuzcd by many powers who were then fighting me 
Alhes All’ the Indians in East A<ia owned allegiance to this 
State, and as many as 223,000 were proved to have taken the 
oath of allegiance and over 23,000 actualJ) volunteered to serve 
among the combatant ranks of the I N A This Provisional Free 
Government oflndia organized on October 21, 1943 had its own 
funds and icsources, and acquired its own territories Its forces 
took part iti the Arakan Campaign m 1944 and m Burma in 1945 
After the occupation of Burma by the British forces, the I N A 
leaders were captured and some of them — Captain Shah Nawaz 
Khan, Gapt P K_ Sahgal, and Lieut Dhillon — were put to trial 
under the Indian Army Act 

Factors hading to indefxndtnce After the war events moved 
rapidly — the Simla Conference, the elections of 1916, the Cabinet 
Mission, the formation of the intcnmgovemment by Lord Wavcil, 
the orgy of riots, the Mountbatten Plan, the Indian Independence 
Act and Ai^ust (5, 1947 What factors obliged the Bntuh 
Government to sunendcr power tolndia? Thesecan be broadly 
put in three categones (i) tho»e related to Britain, («) those 
related to India, and (i«i) general mtetnational situation 

As a result of the wap, the British position had thoroughly 
weakened A brief analysis of this factor the reader would find 
m Part Two of this work (pp 2-3) Here jt is enough to point 
out that ph rsically and matenally it became impracticable for 
Britain to continue to retain its hold on the Colonies Econo- 
mically, Bntam had been reduced to a third rate power and in 
1945 the Gnitcd States was dominatmg m every sphere, and their 
atomic monopoly was only one symptom of their supremacy In 
relauon to India herself Bntam had berome a debtor On May 
7, 1944 Churchill referred to "(he extraordinary consequence of 
our coining out of this war owing India a bigger debt, after 
havmg defended her, than we owed to the United States at the rod 
o the last sms’ (Gesing the Ring, p 546) Soon after the end 
o the war the Labour Parly was returned to power with an abso- 
lute majority Even during the war the coalmen government of 
ChuTchiU was aware of the deepening problem of India There 
11 j rommttee containing important British leaders and 

affairs under dose 
first thing the Labour 
finding a soluuon of the Indian 
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The British concern for a solution of this problem had partly 
been caused by international pressures. During the war tlie United 
States had started exerting pressure on the British Government to- 
take some concrete steps with a view to solving the Indian 
problem. In March 1942, Roosevelt had gone to the extent of 
suggesting to Britain “the setting up of what might be called a 
temporary Government in India, headed by a small representative 
group, covering different castes, occupations, religions, and geogra- 
phies — this group to be recognized as a temporary Dominion 
Government” {The Hinge of Fate, p. 182). Similarly Chiang 
Kai-shek was pressing Britain for a change of policy. The U.S.S.R. 
also favoured a basic change. In fact both Roosevelt and Stalin 
were cautious in their approach to the Indian problem, for, on this 
Churchill was extremely sensitive. Churchill, quoting Hopkins, 
has recorded a conversation of Roosevelt and Stalin at Teheran: 
“The President referred to one of his favourite topics, the educa- 
tion of the peoples of the Far Eastern colonial areas in the arts 
of self-government. He cautioned Stalin against bringing up the 
problem of India ■with Churchill, and Stalin agreed that this w^as 
undoubtedly a sore subject. Roosevelt said that reform in India 
should begin from the bottom and Stalin replied that reform 
from the bottom would mean revolution” {Closing the Ring, 
p. 273). 

But the most important and the most forceful pressure on 
Britain was the situation in India which was rapidly drifting to 
chaos. The I.N.A. Trial had roused popular indignation. The 
sti’uggle of the working class was assuming alaiming proportions 
and the strike movement w'as now reaching unprecedented 
level. During the mass anti-British disturbances in Calcutta in 
November 1945 and in February 1946 and in other towns during 
the bloody clashes and the barricade batdes in Bombay in 
January-February 1946, the working class had dra'wm the broad 
masses behind it. The uprising of the naval ratings in Bombay in 
February 1946 and the general strike of the Bombay textile 
workers as a mark of solidarity with the soldiers was an eye 
opener. Real power was now slipping from British hands, and 
senior officials, anxious about their own future, were conscious 
that they were caretakers under notice and were disheartened. 
The administration had been almost paralysed and it was 
apprehended that the armed forces too were not unaffected by 
the -rirus of nationalism. Clement Attlee in his Memoirs has 
thus described the position: “Meanwhile, the machinery of 
Government in India was running down. This was nothing new. 
The process of Indianisation, begun after the Report of the Lee 
Commission just before the First World War, meant that the 
British element in the Seivdces had been steadily declining. The 
war itself had meant a cessation of recruitment, while the un- 
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certainty as to the future of the Indian Empire naturally deterred 
men from enterm? Lord Wavell had reported very fully on ^ 
1 recallrd Lord ^Vavcn m order to dtscuss the whole position 
with him No progress had been made since the return of ^he 
Cornet Mission and Lord Wavcll and his Chief Service advisers 
v.ere despondent and could only suggest a progressive reurement 
from India province by province, \shich was, m my Vimv, a 
counsel of despair I had a great admiration for Lord IVavell, 
both as a soldier and a man but I did not thmt that he was 
likely to find a solution I did not thmlc that he and the Indian 
Could really understand each other New men were needed for 
a new pohev” {4s It Hepptnri, pp 182 1B3) 


INDEPENDENT INDIA, 19V7~195S 


Thelndianlndependeacc Act had conferred full independence 
on India, it had provided for partition and »t tennmated the 
rcUuonstup betv.een the Crown and tlie Indian States, leaving 
them free to deterrwnc their own future The aftermath of 
partition was grim, and while India svas celebrating tlie dawn of 
freedom the mmontia whose fate was hanging penlously ut the 
balance, were getting nervous and panicky The ^dcliITe 
Award had satisfied neither Hindus nor Musluns The tremend- 


ous problem of commu^ turbulence and the colossal task of the 
rehabilitation of the 


refugees taxed the sources of the new govern- 
menc The partition had broken asunder the economs of the 
country The problem of law and order and the difficulties m 
hammering out a constitution were soon got over The native 
states svere integrated on the basis of a firm and imaginative 
policy Tlie first general elections, the world’s largest free elections, 
were held in 195L52 on the basis of adult francluse embraemg 
about 176 million voters fhesc were followed bv the second 
general elections held m Febniary-March 1957 The process of 
politi^ consolidation was accelerated by the States rcorgamzauon 
in 1956 and on November 1, 1956, the number of political units 
was reduced to 14 states and 6 small ccntraUy-administercd 
territories In place of the old haphazard poliucal fragmentation 
mdia was now divided tm pnmartly linguistic lines Zonal 
^unals f^ve been created for purposes of economic development 
Soml problems like untouchabduy, tnbal welfare, and scheduled 
wbes ^ bc^ effcctivdy d«dt with Important social legis- 


lations have been enacted The questions of child welfare, youth 
welfare and women’s i .....i., 


. j „ . are bemg tackled Commuruty 

projects Md National Extension Service have introduced a new 
soaal problems The Plantung Commission has 
j OTphasu On meaaires for the mprovetneut of 
medical and pubhc health services Education is fait expanding 
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In the economic spheres, under the first five-year plan 
adopted in 1951-52 and the second five-year plan of 1956-57, 
spectacular results were achieved. Agricultural development 
as well as great irrigation and power schemes form a main feature 
of the plans. Foodgrain production increased from 54 million 
tons in 1950 to 58 million tons in 1953 and 70 millions in 1954. 
The Chittaranjan Locomotive Factory and the Sindri fertiliser 
factory are outstanding examples of industrial development. 
The three steel plants now being erected indicate the future trend. 
The heavy chemical industry has rapidly developed. A beginning 
has been made to solve tlie land problem and in many states 
zamindari has been abolished. Acharya Vinoba Bhave, with a 
band of sincere workers, is bringing out a tremendous psycholo- 
gical change by his Bhoodan movement. 


But this catalogue of achievements, though impressive by 
any standard, does not explain tlie full picture. There are many 
unsolved problems. Democracy in India is yet on the anvil and 
its prospects are not yet certain. Whether it will succeed in 
solving the economic problems of the country, before it is too 
late, is a big question mark. The forces of disunity, regionalism, 
communalism and linguism are very much alive as has been 
amply demonstrated in recent y'cars. The problem of corruption 
and inefficiency of the administration in all levels is extremely 
serious. The Congress Party is rent with schism and its future 
is most uncertain. What wall happen if the Congress loses the 
ground, or when Nehru W'ould have gone, is a question which is 
often asked and rarely answered. Again, India is most vulnerable 
on the economic front. Even the problem of food has not been 
effectively solved and the second five-year plan is facing a 
veritable crisis. Unemployment is increasing and the forces of 
extremism are getting stronger. The pressure of increasing popu- 
lation is engulfing positive achievements in the sphere of produc- 
tion. All round India democracy seems to be failing. Recent 
•events in Burma where the Prime Minister has asked the Commander- 
•in-Chief to take over, and in Pakistan where martial law has been 
proinulgated are naturally causing anxiety in this country. 
Parliamentary democraey has become deeply snarled up in 
Ceylon as well as in Indonesia. In fact, India today is the 
only democracy left in Asia. The "personal background” of 
tliose who are working it is 400,000,000 hungry people; their 
"global background” is all Asia on the brink of the totalitarian 
abyss. What the world, for its own safety, needs is a stable and 
prosperous India; what India, for its own welfare, needs is 
wwld peace. These are matters of foreign policy to -^vhich we 
now turn. 
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INDIA IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


HICTORICAL BACKGROUND 

In a sense before 1947 India bad no Foreign policy, for m 
relation to e\ery country, the policy used to be determined by 
/ the British Government The policies pursued the Moghuls 
have bttle relevance now, at anv rate an analysis of these poficies 
IS not nere^rary in this work The kaders of thought during 
the penod of British hegemony reacted to cttemal events and 
comeiimes ihe'c reactions were expressed in the resolutions of 
the Indian National Congress Asearlyas 1892, the Congress cen 
dertincd the increased military expenditure m pursuant e of imperial 
miercsts It nas during World War I that matters of foreign 
policv senousli engaged the attention of the Indian leaders 
whose pnmarv concern continued to be dislodging the foreign 
rulers EvcTyibing else was of course, sccondarv and subordinate 
^ to the pnnapal goal The recruitment of Indians m the arm^ 
and their travel abroad gave them a new txpenence At the- 
cad of the war India signed the Treatv of VemiJlcs andTaecame 
an ongind member of the League The effort of Indians to 
represent their country at the Pans Peace Conference remained 
abortive Bal Ganga Dbv Tilak’s letter to Clcmeneeau indicates 
the value our leaders attached to foreign pressures on the British 
Government in favour of India's irecdom India’s participation 
in the League activities was regular and the Indian delegations to 
Geneva mvanabty coruined non*ofncial representatives India 
had already been admitted to the mmberthip of the Imperial 
Conference ui 1907 and she vva, duly represented at the Impcnal 

War Conference In the early years the Secretary of State for 
India used to lead the Indian Delegation at Geneva But in 
1930 this honour was given to Sir hlobammad HabibuUah and 
in 1931 to Sir B L Mutet India held a permanent seat on 
the Governing Body of the Inlemalional Labour Organisation 
Chandra Chaiterjec was elected chairman 
of the Permanent Committee of die I L O This country also- 
partoapated acUvely m the sotmI and humanitarian activities of 
1 1 took part in important International Conferences 

hke the vVashington Conference and the IVorld Economic Con- 


Certain guiding principles for the conduct of Internationa 
retolions WMC laid down by the Indian National Congres 
B-esoluUons were then passed to ih 
would coHjperate with other cspeciall 
neighbouring countries, (u) would support the subject people 
Struggle for freedom ind eq3t 
^ dwcwmmtvon. (ni) would aS i 
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ism m all forms, (a) would promote peace and oppose an 
imperialist rvar and would never join a war without the consent 
of the people, and (ai) would use ethically correct means to 
achieve right ends. When Japan attacked Manchuria, Italy 
invaded Ethiopia and Germany and Italy intervened in Spain, 
the Congress condemned the aggressor in an unqualified 
manner. In 1937-38, when Japan \ras committing aggression 
in China, the Congress condemned the brutal imperialism of 
the Japanese and decided to send a medical mission to China 
■as a token of its sympathies with the Chinese people. At the 
Haripur Session, it emphasised the need of world co-operation 
and respect for the independence of all states and condemned 
.fascism. In October 1938, the Congress Working Committee 
^ent “their profound sympathy to the brave people of Czecho- 
slavakia in their struggle to preseiwe their freedom”. 

Thus it can be legitimately asserted that in the inter-war 
period India had achieved a position of some importance in interna- 
tional affairs. In the thirties the Congress also built up a separate 
foreign policy section of its organisation and Nehru became its 
virtual director. During the Second World War, the Congress 
offered to co-operate with Britain against Nazi Germany but 
since our co-operation was not sought except on the British terms, 
the Congress Ministries resigned. At no time, however, the 
Indians had any sympathy for the fascist countries. Even the 
I.N.A. under Subhash Chandra Bose cannot be said to be a pliant 
tool in the hands of the Japanese. The news of Japanese bombing 
of coastal towns of India stirred the heart of Indians and Nehru 
boldly declared on April 7, 1942 that “the Japanese assertion 
that they are coming to India to set us free is absurd and wholly 
false”. The Non-aggression Pact between Germany and the 
U.S.S.R. was consistently criticised by Indians and the Indian 
leaders were rather impatient of the U.S. lukewarmness on the 
<iuestio» of Indian independence. The visits of Nehru to 
European countries amply bear out the Indian distaste of 
power politics. Nehru has recorded how he avoided meeting 
Mussolini at the time of the Abyssinian campaign. The Atlantic 
Charter and the Pour Freedoms and tireir inapplicability to 
India left the Indian leaders amazed. The news of the German 
invasion on Russia stirred them. They watched with relief tire 
progress of the Second World Wax and the ending of the Nazi- 
Fascist menace. 

At the end of the war, the Congress took stock of the con- 
temporary international situation and re-examined the possibilities 
of Indian freedom in this long perspective. The British agents 
in the U.S.A.-had, throughout the war, carried on ■wild pro- 
paganda against India and this had to be counteracted. The 
San Frandsco Conference and the principles of the U.N. Charter 
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were hailed b\ India TIic dropping of the atom bomb bj the 
Americans on the Japanese soil nounded our fechrigs and the 
inai of siar criminal* of Japan and Cermany si'as vicsved is faracal 
Sn Radha Blood Pal, the Indiin representative at thclohyo 
Trial, indeed, gave n disteniiog judgment It %vas an earnest of 
India’s belief in international co-oj>eration that soon after Uic 
formation of the Interim Goveminent in September 1946, India 
took steps to establish friendly relations with all countries 
Early in 1947, at the imtiative of India the Asian Relations Con- 
ference was convened where the pnnciples of foreign policy of 
Independent India were proclaimed 

SOURCES OP i?roiA s ronucN poucy 

(0 Before we analyse the pnnaples and elements 

of India’s foreicn policy, it is necr:<ary to discu'S bnefiy the 
sources from which Uiey are derived “Foreign Policy*', it has 
been said, ‘is never original. It is determined bj a ccrlainorder 
offaets, geegraphiral historical, and economic'’ ISo state can 
escape its geographv or history Earlier we have referred to the 
impact of geography on India’s foreign policy On March 17, 
1950, Nehru told the Parliament ‘ we an m a strajegic part 
of Asia, set in the centre of the Indian Ocean, wnih mumate pVt 
and present connections with Western Asia, Soiith‘Eut Asia and 
Far ^tem Asia Even if vve could, vve would not want to ignore 
this fact Now that (he greater part of Asia is free from the 
colonialism of (he pair, our minds inevitably go back to the old 
days and old relationships ivith other countries in Western. 
Eastern and Souili-Castcm A'la ’ Tlje peninsular as wdl as 
the continental position of India, on the one hand, bnngs India 
closer to the maniime powers, such as Bnlam. and, on the other, 
leads to a special relationship with powers such as China and the 
USSR Geographical factors also dictate a policy of neutrality 
or alliance with all the border states from which Inia might be 
attached— Per la.Iraf], Afghanistan, Nepal, Burma, Ceylon, Malav a, 
IndoChina. Siam, the Nethcrland, and ]^t Indies Access to the 
oa from some of these rouatnes, the n elfore of Indians Irving there, 
and safetv of sea and air routes in the Ijidian Ocean on which 

the secuntv and commerce of Indn, depends these are other 

basic interests dictated by Gc^mpby 

(li) History Historical traditions play a vital role in the 
^ ^ foreign policy The histoncal relations between 
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here be added that India sends her Chiefs of Staff to London 
occassionally to participate in joint exercises so that they could 
gain mpdem methods of warfare. When- 

ever there is a Cornraonweafh IPrime Jilihisters Conference there 
is, side by side, a conference relating to defence matters. India 
(as well as Ceylon) does not attend such conferences, for, “we 
have nothing to do with the defence, peace or war approach of 
die U.K. or Commonwealth countries”. 4ludia’s participation in 
IJlS'-joStliavai exercises i s more dictated b y necessity fEan liy 
"cKqme! Obviously, the army and the navy must have some kind 
practice to keep in trim. This could be done by having 
mock manoluvres. But as Nehru said ; Our Navy is not big 
enough to be divided into two forces for having a mock battle. 
May be the British navy, the Soviet navy, could do all that in- 
ternally. We cannot; so we take advantage of these naval manoeu- 
vres and participate in these mock battles”. The British 
Government’s decision to quit India touched the heart and stirred 
the emotions of Indians and inspite of sharp differences, friendly 
relations between India and Britain persist. The historic^ 
love of the metaphysics colours the thinking of Indians on 
foreign affairs, (The relations between China and India can 
partly be expltuned in terms of history. As, Panikkar has put it, 
“t he thousan d y ears of contact betivee n India and C tiina rQn. 

sfitut^ one of the central facts of Asian his tory Undoub- 

tedly, what gave a spiritual cultural unity to non-Islamic 

Asia was this prolonged contact betiveen India and China. It 
is, in spite of nearly a tliousand years of interruption, still a 
major strand in Asian history” {India and China, p. X). The 
fact that Burma was at one time part of India partially affects 
our attitude towards that'country just as the historic ties beUveen 
India, on the one hand, and Ceylon, Indonesia, Nepal aifd 
Afghanistan, on the other, have something to do ^th our rela- 
tions with those counti'ies. The fact that Indiajh as no trad ition 
ofivars is also an important element. The whole force of history 
can be seen by any student of Indo-Pak relations and one need 
not really be surprised at the contrast between the prevailing 
tensions and the popular acclaim to the cricketeers, Tinally, the 
anti-colonialism of India is also rooted in history.^ 

{Hi) Ideological sources. There are _what can be called as the 
intellectual or ideological sources of our foreign policy. One 
view is that this can be related to the ‘Mahabharat’ and ‘Arth- 
shastra’. According to Panikkar, for instance, Mahabharat is 
“that Encyclopaedia of Indian thinking to which, in spite of all 
our familiarity with Western literature and thought, we still 
return for the solution of our problems”. Arthshastra of Kautilya, 
according to him, “enables Hindu thinkers to evolve a purely 
secular theory of state of which the sole basis is power”. In the 
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context of foreign policy, at any rate, tt is difficult to see hOw 
Indian foreign policy actually rdlccts the kind of state-craft that 
the Mahabharat and Arthshastra recommend As one cntic has 
recently wntten “Not onl\ are poliacs rarely, if e\ er, explained 
and analysed by the povennnent in the context of a national 
intere t or of strategic thinking generally, but certain poliacs, 
notably those toward Russia and Chma, actually deviate from 
KautiKa’s precepts of poliUcal geometry, in that they seem to 
disregard the presence of aggressive tendencies among strong 
neighbouring states” One may not enurely agree with this view but 
it has a gram of truth Nor can it be suggested that Buddhism 
is or can be a sourc“ of India's foreign policy, or any forugn 
pobey for that matter Non-vaolence, while a commendable rule 
of individual conduct, Can hardly serve as a pnnople of inter- 
national relations It is doubtful if the Indian revolution was 
really non-violent Nehru, the main architect of India's foreign 
policy, at anv rate, has no doctrmnaue attachment to the con- 
'^on'Violence Karunakar Gupta has pointedly wntten 
' A bare statement of the mamprmoplea of Indian foreign policy 
may lead us to think that Indian statesmen are basing thaf 
poliaea on idealistic prioaples of truth and non-violence laid 
dovm by Mahatma Gandhi We find, however, that the mam 
tenets of Indian foreign policy 4s laid down by the Congress 
party, namely (t) opposition to imperialism, (t{) avoidance of 
fOTCim entanglements, and (iii) peace— were ideas drawn from 
the founding fathers of the American Republic, who were not 
mere Idealists but conversed m'rMl peUiu' It is doubtful how 
^ and non-violence havemauenced 
t^ pohey of ffie In^an Govemroent either in mtemal or external 
an^ S^n After his death, new India took totahtanan 
?u coramurust and communal opposition In 
Kashmir and Hyderabad armed violence was rcsor- 
^ to, as also recently m the internecine conflict m Nepal 
I™'"'!'’ more than 505^ m 
DoJirv^i^ difurc reveaL die sUess on police measures m state 
Under these Qrcumstances. any talk 
of noii-Molence exercising adeasive 
its face value” policy of India, cannot be accepted at 

Its lace value {hd,m Verttgn Pelr^, pp 13,14) 

bla rxKin. more than Gandhism 
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been deeply impressc4^sby Laski’s ideas. And since tlicsc ideas 
were a blending of liberalism, constitutionalism and Marxism, 
Nehru has also sought to reconcile these. In what quantity the 
ingredients have been taken up, it is difficult to define. But 
both Laski and Nehru have looked upon the U.S.S.R. with 
admiration; both have been impressed by the tremendous socio- 
economic achievements of that country, but both have shunned 
the totalitarian methods of the Sovdet regime. Nehru, therefore, 
remains an admirer of the Soviet system minus its ruthlcssness.' 
The result is an attitude of nc utrality-iii_fQrciG;ii-aflrairs. Wliilc 
he approves the communist objectives, he condemns tlie Com- 
munist Party of India. At times he has even characterized 
communism as a reactionary force. But he assumes that China 
and Russia arc more peace-loving tlian the Western countries and 
that capitalist counti'ics tend to be imperialistic. He does not 
regard communism as a threat to India and his whole stress 
is on raising up the standards of living of the masses in India. 
This, together -with his deep hostility to AVestern Imperialism and 
his Asianism, finds a rational vindication in Marxism. 

(ill) Ecmpmk factors. There arc economic forces which have 
greatly influenced tire making of Indian foreign policy. In the 
economic sphere, a number of factors are relevant. First is tlie 
comparative backwardness of the country. Our economy is yet 
to be stabilized and our agriculture ' and industries are yet to 
develop.. On tlie one hand, we are in ne ed of foreign tud to 
assisT” us in building up our economy, and, on the other, we are 
extremely sensitive about political strings that may be attached 
to them. We, therefore, welcome aid from all quarters— U.S.S.R., 
U.K., U.S.A., Germany and Japan. This, again, presupposes 
non-^ignment. Then, there is the danger of war and devasta- 
tion. India, therefore, is always in favour of peaceful approach. 
She must, therefore, build up her strength in peace, and under the 
shelter of neutrality. (Neutralism, in this sense, is not based on 
mere sentiments; it is organically related to our national interest. 
It is not merely a creation of Nehru himself; it is the dominant 
mood of the Indian people^ Secondly, India has to develop 
rapidly without much loss of 'time; hence the ambitious targets, 
in the 5-year plans, In_ order to develop quickly, we cannot have 
a blmd devotion to the idea of free enterprise. Indian economic 
policies, therefore, remain a_ puzzle to the outsiders and sometimes 
they appear to be communistic to the United States and capita- 
listic to the U.S.S.R. On the one hand, India has granted hand- 
some pensions to the Princes and generous compensations to the 
Zamindars, removed controls, reduced taxes on higher personal 
income and business profits, and has given inducements to the 
foreign investors. On the other hand, the public sector has been 
39 IR II 
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expanded, death duties have been levied, and state controUiiJ 
been tightened and while democratic forms and mel^ods arc 
retained, unregulated private trvttTpnse has been asosded. 
Thirdly, India’s foreign trade u predominantly wiih the Common* 
v/rallh and the USA Foreign capital is still prcdominantl) 
lintish and foreign banhs, ttiawxly Btuisli, pUy a dominating part 
in hnunang India's trade “Before the Trade pact of 1953, 
m spite of an offer of cCrtam types of capital goods by Russia, the 
Go\ eminent of India did not proceed further tlian making informal 
enquiries” Sirmlarly for technical skill India ignored the U S S R. 
unul 1954 Iconomicall), India » largely tied op with the 
West, jilhough in recent years economic relations with the 
tlSSR arc also developing These factors liavc created com- 
plications mforcign policy India has not tned to uproot the old 
trade contacts with the West and at the same time has developed 
nev. Hade connections also Thu vomctimes gives the itnptcSsion 
that we arc rmphasisvn® one way or the other How can a country 
which economically is closely dependent on the West can pursue a 
really independent policy is a question winch consumly has to be 
kept in mind in apptectaung India’s foreign poh^ 
assoyition wyth the CpmmOTwealth jiartlj? and wup d r n olorabo 
Plan^wholly c an be. ex^ined by econooic consideraponi 


(e) PrrrcnjtaniiPflhfuat FattWAnothersoufceof India’s foreijm 
policy can lie said to be personal Thus u is suggfste-d that “ihe 
principal source of Indian thinking ©n the subject of foreign affairs 
u the complex biography of the Prune Minister” There 
w the famous observation of D F Karaka ihM “Our attitude to 
the powers of the West has been condinonoi Ly the personal 
completes of Pandit Nthni” aiaj, that “the -anslajicw of ihcse 
complexes mto action has become our foreign pohey" (JVef-ru, the 
Letlut Eattr from Kashm^,^ 20) One may not go asUrasthatt 
Hu, of course, true that Nehru’s infio'mce u the most dominant. 
The highly emotional content of our foreign pohev as well as the 
agitational approach to international relations can be apnrcaatcd 
m the context of “the omnipotent influence of the Pnme hlinwter, 
and foe immense popular support foal is given to bu enunaa- 
tions on this subject’" The fact that Nchnr a the prime Minu- 
ter as well as foe foreign Minuter has lent unusual authority to 
^ personatly His initiative generaUy finds approval in foe 
CabrnMerapl m .penal cara Ho teoraioi,. pSp„la„,y *.,b 
the people and hu stature m for Party as wrll k .i,« 
naturally enables hun to count ou the sumiort of ff.i- 
B« even .neh n popular he™ IrT no, a'dSX) L" NeSS 
to reckon with some of hu odleasuts, the sm.oi i ' r ,u,- 
Mmutty mi 4 diplomat., the PatlSot and the Prm Refems 
to the mflueucr cv.cc.i.«ed hu r 
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tois’ards Pakistan all by hiinseir. First Sardar PatcL and now 
Pandit Pant zite known to be exercising a significant influence on 
the policy towards Pakistan. In specific disputes like the Canal 
Waters Dispute, it is likely that the Minister of Irrigation plays a 
role in the formulation of that policy. Sardar_BatcUs_hclievcd 
to have persuaded Nehru to takc,a.tougli.lme-a¥itlx„China in the 
beginning of the Tibet dispute. Later that policy was reversed 
because of Chinese intractability over the matter. Similarly 
Shri KrishnaJMcnon, is known to be a trusted adviser of the Prime 
Minister in foreign policy matters .... While it would be true 
to say that Prime Minister Nehru by and large makes our foreign 
policy, it cannot be assumed that the Cabinet remains always 
passive” {Parliamentary Studies, New Delhi, Vol 2, No. 4 Sept. 
1958, p.21). While Sri K. M. Munshi was the Food Minister of 
India, he was reported to be reluctant to import food grains from 
the tJ.S S.R. The senior officials and diplomats also exert 
their influence, through their memoranda, notes and advice and 
< ‘it is a close guess that in the beginning stages of India’s foreign 
policy, the foreign ministry officials int roduced a certain pro- 
Wcstern”*HiasTT.” IrTithe establishment of cordial relations with 
Peking, K. M. Panikkar has certainly played a dominant role. 
To a lesser extent Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan brought about a 
greater understanding betsveen Delhi and Moscow than his 
predecessors.^ The in fluence of th e External A ff airs M i nistry on 
foreign policy is considerable in this country as elsewhere. The 
Ministry is headed by the Foreign Minister (also the I rime 
Minister) who holds the portfolio of External Affairs and is 
assisted by a Deputy Minister and two Parliamentary Secretaries. 
The President cannot be said to b e a n active, fn rre-in Ind ia’s 
foreign policy. His visits to neighbouring countries arc mere 
goodwill visits. The Min istry consis ts of a Secretariat and jour 
subordinate offices and has 85 s ections grouped int o 11 Divisions . 
The suljordinate offices deal with emigration, affairs of the 
North-Et^t Frontier, Naga Hills— Tuen Sang Area, and the 
Assam Rifles intended for helping peaceful administration of the 
North-East Frontier Agency and other Tribal Areas. The 1 1 
Divisions are: American, Western, Eastern, Southern, African, 
Pakistan, Protocol, Administration, External Publicity, Foreign 
Service Inspectoifatc and abducted persons, and Historical. The 
Central Haj Committee is the only Advisory Body functioning 
in the Ministry. The Ministry brings out three regular pubEcations 
and a number of casual publications, besides confidential notes 
and impressions. 

iThe role of the Parliament has been less tangible. Theie 
is an informal Consultative Committee of Parliament on foreign 
affairs to which members of all parties and groups are invited 
and which meets under the chairmanship of the Prime Minister. 
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r See®' ■'“a, ,”ipeS;i.le fee Aga,;. ot 
SSl.;me»' » PVf'.Sved «»■»>' >PP™'»> »« P*™” 

V fnnasm policy has recc debates on foreign policy are 

*'J°"'=3.rb«» P'r5,'ro.S».uon P....e> airo a .elevemt 
^ ^e "ealai®* ^ fh p Mookc^i there » no rorcefiil 

Sr the ertoosm, offered by 

^SaaaimtA''’™ r S^jirpalaraand Pandit H N Knnatu 
leadetJ^k' Achaty ^ ^feetvlent Patliatnent Site oats 
jes not co fo the occasion as It did on the Soviet 
ran at tun® ,r,faTV The concession of a piece of temtory 
Sterventioning^^^ tn September 1958 without the prior 
made bv^fcOJ-S^^llI^rot has also caused sorncstir Earlier »n 
pprovJ of ooeal made bv-about 80 membets of th c.^Pijin 
jo n^Sla-J lS— I 'Crotif^ess for tood aid to this country 
VS^Uaffl^l^g qutsuons 

raised lo* nennle in th e formulation of India's foreign 

^ The ^^^^nSebeenv cry considerable The people are, byand 

E licy ba* * ^ Ignorant public opinion on matters of foreign 
not go vety Car In the eleriions rmtters of foreign 
policvwo* fjtSy ^n touched Theintellcctnaisand'univenrty 
Mi' have tto^ been aWe to influence in any tangible manner 


iodia* *his counuy which coulci have exerted some 

Orgamiations like the Indian Council oTVV'orld Aflatrs 
joimature 'The ttadiuon of consultmg suA persons as 
e visited foreign countries and have acquued some, knowledge 
^r'thernbaa not yet developed The Government hM shown no 
Jinatioiv to consult elements outside the ofBaal circles 
*** -pic fressh^s. hoiiever. played an indirect role in the shap- 
j m our foreign policy both by the publication of new’s and by 


^siness and the editorial notes therefore l_ ^ 

yVith regard to the neivj, *‘the Indian Press has pursued a poli^ 
^^ich secures that the ^Vestem point of view be presented more 
fully to Indian readers than that of the Soviet This is largely 
auc to the fact that the Indian Press d«>ends for its foreign 
news on agencies which sue Western, le Reuters, Agence 
prance-Presse and the United Press of America “An analysis of 
the foreign news content of a tepresentat-ie section of Indian 
papers, carried out by the International Pros Institute In 1932, 
showed that the Indian papers generally devoted 12 5% to 331% 
t ^oC their chwnal space to fomgn news of ivhidi as much as S0% 
v.as £rw \Nest European countnes and the United States, and 
the Umted NaUons . The news from Reuters, although 
y independent and objective, u h cavil j weighted m favohr 
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of the British point of vieiv”. Thus the news of the communist 
countries is partially reported and is sometimes distorted. Even 
Asian countries ai'e not covered adequately and an average Indian 
does not very much get from the I^ess about the neighbouring 
countries. The Press Trust j ail India, the . JndiarL _news ag ency 
o^\^led by Indian papers, has recently begun to develop an Asian 
service of its own. The impact of presure groups on foreign 
policy is on the whole insignificant at present. Tne fed? union s 
are not well knit and arc too loose to be an influence. ^The Cham- 
bers of Commerce, of course, influence trade and commercial 
policies and may thus be said to affect the course of foreign policy 
also. , The ivhole background of foreign office officials and diplo- 
matists is influenced by business interests. While t he chu rch, has 
influenced the foreign policy of the United States, Britain and 
some other countries, in India organized religion has not yet 
intruded in the realm of foreign politics. Pressure groups may 
emerge here in course of time, and may become a powerful 
influence on our international relations. 

We may thus conclude that the fabric of Indian foreign policy 
is largely the H^diwork of Neliru in consultation with some of 
his colleagues in the Cabinet and the advisers in the External 
Affairs Ministry. But it is obviously •'‘incorrect” to describe it ag. 
“Nehru policy”. Refuting the theory of “Nehru policy”, ‘ Nehru 
told^ the Parliament: “It is completely incorrect to call In'dia^ 
foreign policy as Nehru policy. It is incorrect because what I have 
done is to give voice to that policy. I have not originated it. 
It is a policy inherent in the circumstances in India, inherent in 
the past thinking of India, inherent in the whole mental outlook 
of India, inherent in the conditioning of the Indian mind in the 
struggle for freedom and inherent in the circumstances of the 
case today./ . . . Personally I am quite convinced that whoever 
might have been in charge of foreign affairs of India and what- 
ever party might have been in power, they could not deviate 
very much from this policy. Some emphasis might have been 
greater here or there”. On this showing, the present foreign 
policy of India, in essentials, may be said to represent every 
circumstance that goes to-wards making the thought of India on 
this subject 

{vi) Indian Diplomaiic Service. t,The influence of the diploma- 
tic personnel is very limited.^ 'There was no Foreign Service 
(F.S.) in India in 1947. We had a Foreign and Political 
Department “concerned partly witli the conduct of relations 
with Princely states .... and the administration of special 
areas like the N.W.F.P., Baluchistan, etc. and partly wth 
the execution of British policies in certain neighbouring coun- 
tries or regions like the Persian Gulf, Tibet, Nepal and 
Afghanistan”. Since most of them were British officers, they 
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left the country after mdependcnra TTiC Govemm«it, therefore, 
utilised the services of Indian Cwd Service Officers^ to 
constitute a minimum nucleus for the Foreign Service In 
1947 about 80 officers were recruited In 1948 the Union 
Public Service Commission recruited a few officers through 
a competitive examination and since then a regular Indian 
Fo"ci 3 :n Service has been growing Somcpeoplc with distinguished 
service in public life have been taken to man our diplomatic 
missions abroad Since the F S is still in its infancy, tve 
have no great diplomatic talent or cradition It n onJj when 
the F S IS fully aevelopcd that a real assessment of the influence 
of diplomatic service on ouribrogn policy can really be made 


(bh) J^'atanel IntatsC An_.£nglishrnan said about hu country 
that “England has ncithef^ permanent friends, nor permanent 
enemies, she has only permanent mterests” This is true of 
India also To forget t)nj js to get confused in the so-called 
contradictions in India’s foreign policy Even Dr John Maithai 
u reported to have confessed “If we have a policy, it is 
beyond layman’s comprehension North Korea as an aggressor 
must be stopped, China as an aggressor must be appeased ” 
Indian foreign policy is said to be “a mirror of competing 
puiposes and pressures generated in a semi-colonial economy 
with a class as vvell as a caste hierarchy at the same time 
conditioned by the fixed facts of geography as well as the 
fluid facts of power relationship m we changing context of the 
world balance of powee" It is considered to be one of the 
national interest of India to pursue a policy of peace and 
co-existence War is taken to be a graver threat than cotnmu* 
num, which is merely a local nuisance and can be easily suppressed 
locally India’smcmbershipoftheComnionwealth, recruitment of 
and transit facilities to Gvutha mercenaries for the British army 
and Indo-Amencan Technical Co-operation Agreements can all 
be understood m the context of national interest Tbrough the 
Comroonwralih India has greater chances of making her inflUMice 
felt and affecting world policies Membership does not involve any 
contractual obligation Then, there are strategic and economic 
considerations LawrenceK. Rosmger emphasised th e dep endence 
of Indiaon_gjil3in “in Significant vmys’’ “The liidia^ aniiy, 
navy and air force , he added, “ivere originally products of 
British training, and m the latter two services British officers 
still hold key posiuons Bnlam u also the leading country m 
IL^^ India (£12,00 million 

m 1945) tends to lie India to the sterling bloc, and British 
marine insurance, and investment are power- 
ful factors m Indian commercial We There is also considerable 
raphasxs in India o“ the idea that the country relies on Bntam 
naval defence * (India and the (JmUd Stales, p 115) The 
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British Empire possesses developed bases in the Indian Ocean 
without which the continental defence of India would scarcely be 
possible. Again, an average Indian lends to view Britain more 
favourably than the United States or the U.S.S.R. English 
language is still dominant and is tlie only “vehicle through which 
the knowledge and research of the rest of the world can impress 
itself on the people of India”. There exists “a fund of silent 
good will” between the trvo countries. It is the British practice 
that influences the commercial and industrial life of this country. 
Indian membership of tlie Sterling Area also ensures that funds 
can be transferred freely between India and other Sterling 
countries. The Indian system of administration, law, education, 
medicine, police and other professional services is largely based 
on the British pattei-n and this produces a broad community of 
outlook. vThus, even though ideologically India and Britain may 
seem to be apart (India is anti-imperialist and anti-colonial), 
it is not sentiment but national interest that dictated India’s 
choice to join the Commonwealth. - 

It may sound inconsistent on the part of India to oppose 
colonialism and to have allowed facilities for the transit of 
Gurkha troops to Malaya for the suppression of national revolt 
in that country. But here also “the Indian Government was 
guided by their own conception of National Interest rather than 
any high ideal or pressure from outside”. We have already dealt 
with the position of Nepal in an earlier chapter. It is a sort 
of buffer between India and China and is virtually a satellite of 
India. It is “a territory where feudalism reigns rampant, where 
the only item of export is cheap manpower recruited from the 
vast mass of pauperised peasantry. The immediate result of the 
stoppage of transit facilities to the Gurkha mercenaries would be 
the complete collapse of Nepalese economy, leading to a 
politically explosive situation with dangerous implications to 
India’s security. It was neither concern for the poor people of 
Nepal nor pressure for Britain, which has been the main deter- 
minant of policy in this matter”. 

Similarly on other issues involving colonialism, the policy of 
India has been fairly moderate, for, moderation was dictated by 
National Interest. The final resolution of the Delhi Conference 
on Indonesia ;vas “moderate and' workable” (see Rosinger, India 
and the, United' States, Chap. 6). On the Suez crisis in 1956, while 
Nehru vehemently condemned the Anglo-French action, his 
counsel to Cairo W'as moderation. The clearing of the Suez was a 
matter of vital importance to India and the Suez crisis led to serious 
consequences for our 5-year plan. Indeed, Nehru has repeatedly 
told the people that while India was all out in favour of colonial 
liberation, she could^not afford to fight other people’s battles. 
In the light of the many factors and sources of India’s foreign 
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policy that ha\c been discussed abosc, it is inevitable that India 
^uld not pursue any one line m foreign alTairs for somf* oV 
these facton tended to pull her m one direction and some in 
another Ai Nehru stated on March 22 1919 “Any aUenpton 
our part, i c , the Government of tlie day h«e, to go too fat in 
one direction uould create difiicuUtes in our cu-n country whicli 
would not be helpful to us or any other country'’ All thescdivcise 
CactoTs, thtrefore, piornpttd India to avoid d'fuute comrniltnenls 
or rigid alignments, and induced her to pursue a policy of ncutra 
lityand non alignmcni ba»cd on Natiotuil Interest Shortly, we 
will exattune the ingredients and application of this policy in 
various parts of the v^orld 

(piii) Alien Rtiur^<t An imponant source of India’s foreign 
poUev is the oatiscuaiKncss that the West had been unjust to 
Asia and that Asm now is in revolt The insistence, therefore, is 
that Asia, and not the West, should now count in the settlement 
of Asian pfoblerns "nus partially expbins our attitude towards 
colotues in Asia, touards communism, and tovvards the cold war 
Nationalism is the dominant mood andmuch more than Communism, 
Colonialism is resented As Robert Trumbull wrote m 1952 
“^Vhcn lie Asuns hand the white race, a licVing as the Chinese- 
North Korean Army did to the U N fotces m Korea, a thrill 
runs through other Asians that they cannot beep entirely secret” 
Our relauoiu vallt Japan and Cliina particularly with China 
reflect this sentiment of Asnn-ness, for "htvjni; thrown olT 
Western bondage themselves afier rcperiencmg the eolouc bir 
and other sorts of humiliating treaunent at lltC hands olwlate 
rulers, Indians naturally frd a strong bond with other peoples 
who are trying to do exactly the same dung’* 


POUCt OF NON ALIGNMENT 

The foreign policy of India has been repeatedly called a 
policy of “neutrality”, ‘‘dynamic neutrality’ , ‘ Don-invoU'cmetit" 
and ‘ non-alignment” What do these terms imply » rirsf, the 
policy of non-alignment mrans a KfaJiLia accept definite com- 
mitmmisor to j oin a j y j tyfp of jag? or alliances commuting our 
^ “uniry .s poor and under- 
developed f"'! v-hat we ncrd w biealbmg time As Nehru stated 
on March 17, 19oO About 150 years ago, the Western World was 
breaking bp on ac«unt of all Linds of imperial and rcviAutionary 
bybreaking off from thl^ 
Jlciusb Empire, the XJnited State* wa* naturally affected bv these 
«phrav»U, nwwhelc ,t ..orfrf “y"! 

..Ml, on of Enropo-ol,ho„5h donbdJ, „ i,S .1, 
.,n.o.,h.f._bf=no.. .te,„ <ho„,„o, „ 
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that state of affairs to do for a country that has newly 

attained freedom this is tire natural policy to pursue”. To 

join an alliance would mean a mixing up with other country’s 
problems at the cost of our own. 

Secondly, it means a policy of peace — a policy of “talking in 
a quiet voice and not shouting” or a policy of “converting strong 
feeling into strength and not into bad temper”: It is a policy 
based not on the inevitability of war but based on the conviction 
that war can be avoided. “If you are mentally convinced that 
war is bound to come”, Nehru told the Parliament, “you 
naturally accustom yourself to the idea and, perhaps unconsci- 
ously, even work for it”. On the other hand, if you want to 
work for the avoidance of war, you must believe that it can be 
avoided”. Entangling alliances mean postures of rvar which 
must be avoided. 

Thirdly, it means an indtpendenl poli cy. ' conditioned and 
controlled by India’s own strength. On the one hand, this policy 
reflects our own capacity which is not very large. “If a policy 
does not take the capacity of the country into account it cannot 
be followed up. If a country talks bigger than it is, it brings 
little credit to itself”. India, at present, has neither military nor 
financial strength and this leaves us only a degree of moral 
strength. This is reflected in the policy of non-alignment. On 
the other hand, it also implies that we are not an automaton or 
a puppet in the hands of other powers. We are not pushed or 
harried about by others and made to participate in bitter conflicts. 
To become part of a power bloc means givin g u p the rig h t to 
have a policy of our own and following '<hat of somebody else . 

! Fourthly, this independence of action enables us to judge each 
issue on its own merit,- India is not a blind camp follower of any 
big power. Non-alignment implies a position to jutlge issPes without 
prejudice or bias. This enhances the.ch a nr.es of effective mediation 
in bitter conflicts and. thereby, brightens the prospects of world 
peace. The world situation also favours this. I “The twan events 
of the Communist Revolution in China and the first atomic 
explosion in Russia that took place in 1949, together with Com- 
munist China’s victory over U.N- armies under General Mac 
Arthur in the fall of 1950, brought about a geo-political shifl.in 
the world balance of power. Th e two big p ower blocs are just 
evenly balanced today and this has given India, associated with 
other Asian fcountries, an opportunity to make her weight felt 
in the balancp in favour of peace”. yIn the Korean war and the 
tangle of Indo-Cbina. the role of peace-maker that India played 
was vital. It was a policy to prevent the. disaster of a war, to 
avoid it and even if it comes, to retain a certain position of being 
able to stop it even after it had started. Thus the secret of 
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this policy IS that India is nciilicr permanently viib thc\S«t 
nor Hith the Fast On disarmament, racial discnmmalion, colo- 
nialism, Peking’s mtmbtTshvp of Uie U N , regional security pacts 
and ill'- Japanese peace treat> India has hcen pro-So\iet Hut on 
m my major issues India has been clearly pit^lVest India, for 
irulanie condemned the aggresnon of North ikOira. E'en though 
matenal essential to the refutation of the Communist clia^e 
that the N'orth Koreans svere defending themselves against 
agsression is still not available’* The pro-Wcsl loove, htnscvcr, 
did not prCNem India from opposing the 13^ military adsen- 
tunsm in Korea and m January 1951, Nehru refu'w to call 
China an aggressor But in May 1951, consideration of the 
Indian Tood Kid Bill might have induced India to abstain from 
voting on the issue of imposing an embargo on strategic goods 
to Chma Again m S*‘ptcmber 1051 Mrs V L. I’andit pointedly 
declared to the Americans “In the recent sessions of the General 
As'cmbly, ue voted as you did 38 times out ofSl, absuimng 
11 times and differing from vou onlv twice'* Along with the 
condemnation of the Anglo-French aeiion m Suez. India also 
denounced the Soviet intervention ii» Hungary and the execution 
oflmre Nagy \Se have trade reUuoQS with both sides mthe 
Cold War 

Fifthly, the policy of non*mvolvement dys. no t ^, im ply 
tctxiism 6r uoUtimm, for every country has to reckon vsiUi the 
possibiiiiies ot v\ar and no country can function tn a vacuum. 
Nehtu has been tepcatedlY saying Uvat he « not a pacifist, but 
that India need not fear the invasion of any great Vower— the 
USSK or the Uruted States “We”, }\jhjn_toid Tiber Mcnde, 
“don’t come m the of cither gioup It i» a question of 
geography TTicre is no parucularly strong incentive for cither 
of them to attack India. Secondly, if they attack India they 
would have a very hot welcome They would rather add to 
thcit diSvCulucs Wt canmaVert very hot for anyone vvhodocs 
that So India IS safe One thing Gandhiji has taught us was 
not to be afraid Now, what vou said about a guarantee 
la practice there can be now no guarantee of the old type 
unless It is a guarantee not to have war A guarantee which 
says (hat there will be a war, except m your country, has no 
meaning today when war is world-wide 'Ihereforc, the guarantee 
must be to avoid war, and going a step luriber to avoid inter- 
fer^cc with any country That u whv wc talk so much in India 
and m fom<* other countnes about the Paneb ShiU” (Cimvtrsaimt 
itilft Mr yfikru pp 80-81) 

i< ^ f°r tiofuf'oniim, Iniha has establuhed diplomatic relations 
A with almost all the independent states She has eailtural and 
commercial relatiQua ■5^^ w wery wit %tale Skit vs Wit 
most enthusiasuc members of tiic U N and an^lary orgatuza- 
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ons. She is part of the Commonwealth of Nations. She is 
•AC of the 5 Colombo Powers and plays a major role in the 
fro-Asian organizations. The solid basis of all tliis is not 
olationism but co-operation. The policy of non-alignment, 
lerefore, means co-operation and consultations ^vith otliers, but 
t the same time following an independent course. 

•Sixthly, this policy is not based on a desire to build up “a 
bird fo rce” or, “a t hird b loc”. There is nothing like a Nehru 
Doctrine of India’s Monroe Doctrine with us. To build up a 
sower bloc or a military bloc is considered to be both undesir- 
^ ible and impracticable. Any effort to do that would frighten 
ither Asian countries which do not want to be satellites of 
India. Again, the biggest countries today are small compared 
vith the two giants and it would be absurd for a number of 
;ountries in Asia to come together and call themselves a third 
bree. \The aim of India’s policy, therefore, is to build up “a 
bird are al’ — an area which does not want war, wtrks for peace 
in a positive way and believes in co-operation./ Thus India’s 
policy of non-alignment is directed to expand the area of peace, 
to ease -world tensions, to achieve disarmament, to pool the 
resources of the -world for the uplift of the dotvntrodden and to 
achieve racial equality and liberation of colonies. 

Seventhly, it is not a policy of neutrality in the accepted sense 
of the term. Jt does not mean sitting on the fence or a refusal 
*to examine or even to take sides. But it does mean that there 
can be more than two ways of action in the world today. If one 
takes the'position that there can be only ttvo ways — the Soviet way 
and the American way — one has certainly to join the cold war or 
join a military bloc, or at least “a mental military bloc”. The 
policy of India repudiates this approach. It does not mean passive 
indifference or a sort of unresponsiveness to one’s environment. 

« It does not mean suspended judgment or suspended animation. It is 
not a cloak for partiality towards the Communist countries or the 
West. It is not a posture of a priest lecturing to a sinful audience. 

, This n eutralit y, is. th us, mot ne gati ve or static or didactic . It is 
rather positive and dynamic^ It impels activity; it does not spell 
inertiant onlylneans a refusal to commit in advance. This 
is nothing new’. The, United States and Britain have followed 
^ this policy for long. In India this policy is not merely a creation 
\ of Nehru but it “flows from our historical as -well as our recent 
past”. In shortptrds a policy intended to help those forces that 
we consider right and to disapprove of the things that we do not 
like, fundamentally keeping away from other countries and. other 
alignments of powers which normally lead to major conflicts. As' 
Nehru tol d an American audience “Where freedom is menaced , 
justly threatened, or where aggression takes place,_\ye cannot be 
"and shall not be neutral”- ' ^ " 
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rin-jUr. vsc haNC tefcTitd aWvc U> ihr, , VaachSluU W'hfit 
dots It ^ and how does »t express the strength ana 
tions ol our foreign poliqr’ 


■nCE FANQl SJUtA 

The phrase Panch Shda leitunds one of I’ansil of Duddlmtic 
litcraturrs, of the six paramttes andof Asoka'* Edicts I'erhapJ 
Panch represents the lymbohsm of numbers, as Dr SocVarno» 
addressing the Investigating Comnoittec for Preparation of Inde- 
pendence on Junel, 1315. referred to the 5 riles of Islam, fjse 
fingers, and the 5 Pandavas The five pnnciplcs of vntcmauonai 
conduct were first envisaged and formulated on April 29, 19a4ia 
the Sino Indian Agreement onTibet as 

(1) mutual respect Toreadt othet's territorial mtegnt) and 

sovereignty, 

(2) Ivon aggrtssion, 

(3) Non-interference in each oibers internal affairs, 

(4) Equality and mutual benefit, and 

(5) Peaceful coexistence. 


It vas on the 23rd of September, 1954 at a banquet given lO 
honour of tlic Prime Kliotstcr of Indonreja, that Mr Nehm 
introduced the term “Panch Shila” into the domain ofmlcrn4*j 
tional relations to mean the 5 pnnapics formuJaicd in ihe Smc>* 
Indian Agreement mrnuoned above On Ocioberl?, 1954, tl.« 
iVesident of the Govcrtuneni of the Democratic Republic of Viel 
\atB, Dr I to Cht Mwh, announced hia adherence to iV On 22od 
December, 1954 Yugodavia nns the first European countrv to 
accept the Pinch Shila By Apnl 2, 1955 it vvas ofTtcially stated 
in the Indian Lok Sabha that Burma, China, l.aos, Nepal, 
Democratic Republic of Viet Nans, Yugoslavia and Cambodia hsd 
accepted the Panch Shila On Apnl 10. 1955 the non-ofiicial 
Asian Conference held at New Delhi and attended by 200 dele* 
gates from 14 countries sdso resolved to pledge support to th^ 
Panch Shila as the sure foundation of mutual understandmg 
^ter, Afghanistan, S)Tia, the l^chan Lama, Laos, and Saudi 
A^ia also commended these prjiiaples as the basis of international 
relations The Bandung GonfcrcDCe held m Apnl, 1955 add 
attmded by 29 countnes of Asia and Africa, fur^cr elaborated 
rciflfo’ced these pnnciplra Its many cases, references lothe 
United NatiQiM were made. Two significant ideas were added— 
respect for fundamental human rights and settlement of allmtcma- 
tjonal disputes by peaceful jneans. On October 5, 1955 Australia, 
o? Austria, on jtme 27. Poland, and on September 

it tj Ambassador to India, spoke m favour of and adhering 
to the pnnaptes of Panch Shita 
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What are the basic ideas underlying the Panch Shila? In 
the first place, nations of the world are to respect each other’s 
territorial integrity and sovereignty. This implies tliat there 
would be no effiirt to impose political or military conditions on 
less powerful and less fortunate countries. It underlines the basic 
assumption that neither territorial nor economic imperialism shall 
be upheld by any nation. Extra-territorial jurisdiction, forced 
economic privileges, establishment of puppet regimes in weaker 
'^states, retention of military bases on foreign soil, subversive 
activities, subsidies from foreign states to political factions in a 
politically unstable state — all of them constitute violation of 
sovereignty of a state and involve interference in its internal affairs. 
Interference can be economic, political or ideological and in every 
case it sets in motion a chain reaction of fear, suspicion and 
tension. Non-interference, therefore, narrows down the war area 
and widens that of peace. It lessens the prospects of aggression. 
A pledge of non-aggression strengthens the climate of peace. It 
removes the posture of war. One may have a pistol and the 
bullets in one’s pocket but a loaded pistol with one’s fingers on 
the trigger make an important difference. A slight pressure will 
set on the fire and, after that, the deluge. 

Then, again, the Panch Shila lays stress on equality and 
mutual benefit. All states big and small are equal and can conduct 
peacefully only on the basis of equality and each other’s benefit. 

. Each nation has much to learn from the other and the collective 
wisdom and loiowledge of the modern world need not leave any one 
underfed, imclothed and unlioused. By pooling our resources and 
knowledge we can leap out from the realm of necessity to the 
realm of plenty. There is no scope or need of using big stick. 
Food scarcity in an area need not evoke economic pressures by 
the richer countries j if any thing, it should stimulate the instinct 
of mutual help. 

Finally, there is the all important principle of peaceful 
co-existence. There exist, at present, difierent social and political 
systems in various parts of the world and anybody’s conviction 
that his o^vn system is far superior to that of the other need not 
lead him to wage a war in which both would be destroyed. The 
competition may rvell be peaceful provided that both accept the 
fupdamental assumption that ndthcr would be forcibly made to 
submit to the other. The application of this principle, therefore, 
'demands constant and active endeavour to solve all important 
international problems, especially those which represent the main 
sources of tensions in the world, by means of peace-loving co- 
operation of all states to their mutual advantage without regard 
for differences in ' their political and social systems. This peaceful 
co-operation eddently demands non-aggression, non-interference in 
internal matters and equality. Tliis approach would, therefore. 
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decrease tensions and would pa%c the foundaUonS of a firm and 
lasting peace This would also enrkdi the total vwW colmrt. 
Fach soaaland political s>'stem reprcscntf an approach to pro- 
gress somewhat different outlooU on the objccusfcs aimed a^ 
butbroadlr ‘be objects « are the same-peace, ptwess. and 
plenty Truth, it u a mere pUuiude, is not confined to one 
country or one people, it has far too manv aipccts for any one to 
presume that he Inows it aff, and each country and each people, 
if they arc true to themseU-ei, liavc to find out Uicir path them- ^ 
selves, through tnal and errors, through suffering and expenence 
Orly then do they grow If they merely copy otlim or attempt 
to copy, the tesuUis ViVely to be ttulufied Rrosrth or no growth 
at •Ul Lsm though the copy maybe fanJiful. perfectly good, it 
IS sometliing imposed upon tiiem or something undcrtaltcn by 
them without that normal growUi of tl>e mind sshich really makes 
It an organic part of themselvo reacefuJ consilience is, ihere- 
fure, a correct, natural and expedient approach to survival, 
proipcnts and ennciiment of culture 

Hut one may well say that att tins » vague, idcahstic, un» 
realtuic and unworkable, “loud sounding noihlng”— good plifases 
ssiucli solre no problems and are inimded to delude (lie simple 
and the innocent Recent events indeed seem to cenriTrn these 
criticiims and Nehru himself has expressed his iceplicism T^e 
Paneh ^hsla can be easilv compared to the farroui lrIol> Alliance , 
of ISIS or the KeUogg.Briand Pact of 1928 which sought to ^ 
outlaw w-a^, to exoreue war by words The “ipell did not work 
vfhen the devil (Axis Towers) challenged” The Parch ShtU ii 
at best a declaration setting forth certain principles, a moral 
declaration bated on the sanctity of independence and lemlonal 
integrity of states It does not ronititute a contractual obligation 
It does imply support to the ideal of pacific seitltmeni of inter- 
national disputes But It sets no macliinerv either for its enforce- 
ment or even for its intetpreUUon What u “aggression” and 
what coramutes “niutuaj benefi*” n something wjuclj can be 
interpreted according to one’s mterest One can respect and 
Violate a country's sovereignty at the same umc The U K , for 
insunce, respected the sovereignty of I-gypt and yet irnutcd on 
the mtcmauonaJi23t»on of the Suez C^al and used miLiary 
force to aclueic the goals of ns pobev 


Again, the PMch hhila has no lancUon to back it, except , 
the good faith of the powers concftmcd-the faith that the other* 
party would keep the word It is true that once the head of a 
state has announced ha aHmiry's support and acceptance of it 
n mavhe embaiTasuag fo-hmi tobreak the pledge Mr Nehru 
exposed ^1$ ftelmg when he mitialrd the 
in the LoV babha on September 29. 19H Talbng about the 
five pnnaplcsand theiruscMoesshesaid, “ pcopllhate taken 
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exception to it. On what grounds? Oh they say ‘How can you 
believe that this will be acted upon’ ? Of course, if you cannot 
believe in anything tliere is no lun in talking or writing and the 
only thing left is to live in isolation or to fight and subdue the 
other party— there is no other way. It is not a question of believ- 
ing the other party’s word; it is a question of creating conditions 
where the otlier party cannot break its ivord. May be the other 
party breaks its word and it is likely to find itself in a much 

worse quandry If those five principles are repeated by the 

various countries of the tvorld in their relations to each other, 
they do create an atmosphere”. 

But, then, what is the strength of this “atmosphere”. The 
Pact of 1928 which renounced war as an instrument of national 
policy was almost a universal pact of non-aggression wliicb no 
country could refuse to sign but which remained “an international 
kiss, purely Platonic and promising nothing for future”. The 
Panch Shila is likevsnse absolutely unexceptionable and nobody 
can oppose or dislike it and refuse to proclaim his support and 
adherence to it. But such declarations obviously do not bind 
any state to peaceful course. It is difficult to understand if they 
depart in any considerable measure from the principles of the 
TJ.N. Charter. True, the Panch Shila brings in China which is 
not yet properly represented at the United Nations, and thereby 
seeks to bridge the gulf between the New China and the rest of 
.the world. Its principles have been approved and accepted by 
coimtries of Asia, Africa, Europe and America. It may, therefore, 
be said to represent an effort to establish a universal declaration 
of those principles which are enshrined in the Charter of the 
U.N. which has so far denied tlie right of representation to 
one-fourth of human population. As long as the concept of 
sovereignty remains the basic principle of state system, all such 
; dedarations will remain instruments of policy — what Nehru has 
called “niere apparatus of diplomacy”. They only reflect the 
aspirations for peace; they do not and cannot constitute an in- 
surance for peace. They are incapable of guaranteeing peace, 
for, there are certain real problems of international politics which 
cannot possibly be solved by peaceful negotiation. The sword, 
in siich cases is the Last Argument of Kings. Some of the states 
that had accepted the doctrine of Panch Shila have not adhered 
to its spirit. One may not agree with the view of Acharya 
X Kripalani that “this great doctrine was bom in sin because it was 
enunciated to put the seal of our approval upon the destruction 
of an ancient nation which was associated with us spiritually and 
’ culturally”. But the Sino-Soviet interference trith Yugoslavia in 
1958 and the. execution of Imre Nagy are hardly a fulfilment of 
! the Panch Shilal Finally, the Panch Shila over-simplifies the 
' problem of intervention. To argue that a country should, under 
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no orcumstanpc^, intervene in a avil vaf may at tnncj becoirc 
prepentnons for mstanet Franco rcvoU«nI ^aimt tne 

Spanish Republic, Nehru -ind the Congress ccnsurwl rneJand for 
not going to the help of the Government estabh'hccj b> law 

The pnnapal aims of India's foreign policy may now be 
listed (1) Pro5pent> of the country (2) The establishment of 
India as a great power (3) Keeping open of all channels of 
intcmaiional trade (4) Retention of control over the foreign 
reliuons of Nepal (5) Tlie promotion of the strength and 
solidarity of all Asia— •maced, of the entire non-Western World. 
(6) Tight against roloniahsm, imperialism and racial discnmina- 
Pon emphasu here »s on Westein smpcisilam Tire West 

resents this emphasis and charges India for having shut her c)Ci 
to“&yyict sTOpcnalism or eolotsiaUsm'* Q) Non involvement in 
power blocs or military alliances and mamtenance of India’s 
independence m foreign aflairs ffl) Integration into India ci 
PoTtuguest and Frtndn India (9) The setting up of indepen- 
dent nationalist regimes in South I-ast Asia and the stabilization 
of *ueh regimes as m Burma and Indonesia (10) Solicitation of 
foreign a'd from all ejuarters (ll) Securing intemstjonal support 
on the Kashmir <iuestion and other Indo Pak disputes (12) The 
protection of Indians abroad 


INDIANS ABROAD 

With this last, we may de^ hcit Roughly there are 
two categonca of Indians abroad, those who are "Indian 
nationali" residing temporarily and those s*hD arc descendants 
of former emigrants from India, and are now "nationals” 
of those countries by buth or naturalization The number 
of both IS about 4,000,000 and they arc spread cner Blcoimtnes, 
from 1 in Portugal to about 1,000,000 m Ceylon Their 
number in the Commonwealth countries — Mala>a South Afhca, 
Trinidad, Bnush Guiana, Mauritius and Fiji — is about 3,255,000, 
and In other counines, excluding Bunna, about 166,000 
la Dutch Guiana, Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika and Indonesia 
dicre arc abemt 25,000 In tte earhest phase the origins of 
Indian emigration were connected with religion and art. But 
from the early 19lh century, emigraUori vsns largely one of 
unskilled labour and was cfTccfod through the mdenture system 
it has been thus dcflaed by case authority "The abolition of 
A^ca-n slavery in the Britidt Empire about 1834 errated a 
labour vacuum m the sugar plantations in certain tropical British 
colonies, like Natal and Uie British West Indies India was 
tapped to fdl it Unskilled Indian labour w-as recruited with the 
consent of the Government of India by organizations set up by 
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employers abroad. The term of indenture was usually five 
years, at the end of which the recruits were entitled to reinden- 
ture or to repatriation to India or to settlement as citizens in the 
country of adoption, subject to no discriminations and disabilities 
because of their Indian origin. Often they were induced to 
reindenture and settle dorm, and add to the labour supply. 
In course of time there grew up a body of Indians who were 
born in the colonics and gradually the ‘colonial bom’ came to 
preponderate over the ‘home born’, due to death and repatriation 
of the latter and the tapering oflT of emigration from India”. 
Gradually women also emigrated. In addition to “indenture 
immigration” there were also free emigrants. 

In 1915, the emigration of indentured labour was abolished by 
India, that of unskilled labour in 1922, and in 1939 even voluntary 
emigration w’as controlled. The recipient countries also put 
restrictions on Indian emigration — some by law and other by 
administrative order. The British Dominions followed the latter 
method. Canada adopted the “through voyage in the same ship” 
formula, Australia, “the language test”, and Soutli Africa, “the 
deeming order”. In 1918-21, they condemned the Imperial citizen- 
ship theory. Canada, following the U.S.A., also adopted quota 
restrictions on the immigrants Irom India. The status of Indians 
differs from country to country. While they have franchise rights 
in Australia, New Zealand and Canada, it is different in South 
Africa. In the British colonies they have the franchise, although 
in Fiji and Kenya, they vote only for Indians and “their represen- 
tation in the legislatures is not proportional to tlieir voting 
strength”. We have earlier discussed the position of Indians 
in Ceylon. We may now deal with the problem of Indians 
in South Africa. 

India and South Africa. The worst treatment is given 
to Indians in the Union of South Africa where their number is 
300,000. They are mostly concentrated in Natal. They are 
now denied all political rights. The Cape Torvn Agreement of 
1926 under which some Indians were to be repatriated to India 
and the rest were to be treated fairly, was denounced by South 
Africa. The policy of apartheid or “residential segregation and 
economic strangulation as the alternative to assisted emigration 
from South Africa” was adopted. The Satyagraha offered by 
Indians failed. And in 1946, India referred the question to the 
U.N. Assembly as the South African enactments against the Indians 
were a violation of 'the U.N. Charter. The matter was also 
considered by the Assembly in its 2nd, 3rd, 5th and 6th sessions 
but various recommendations made by it were not implemented 
by South Africa. At the 7th session the story was repeated and 

40 IR 11 
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the Unioa held firmly its view that the question of its racial 
policies was a domestic one and that the AssembJ) had no 
jonsdictjon m the matter Onjanuary 12, 1932, the Assembly 
recommended the establishment of a tripartite commission ot 
India, Pakistan and the Union of South Africa to reach a 
tiatcd setdement The effort, hovfcvcr, failed Tlie 
General Assembly passed another resolution on December 5, 19a2, 
establishing a 3 man Good Ofltces Commurion (Cuba, Syria and 
Yugoslavia) in order to study the racial situation in the Union 
and to offer lU good offices and assist m negotiations between the 
parties concerned In September 1953 when the As'cmbly met 
in the 9th session, the Good Offices Commission reported failure 
The Assembl) only adopted a rCiolution sponsored by 17 states 
which requested the Commission to continue it! study and to 
suggest measures for promoting a peaceful settlement of the prob* 
lem In 1954 no further progress could be made On July 1, 
1954 the Indian High Commuiion in South Africa was closed 
In 1955 the Assembly again urged the parties to pursue ncgoliA' 
tions In November 1956, the South African Munster for 
External Affairs informed the General Assembly that “until the 
U N shows that it is prepared to respect the Charter principle of 
domestic jurisdiction, the Union of South Africa will m 
future maintain only a toVen representation at the meetings of the 
Assembly and at the Headquarters of the Organiiation” On 
v January 7, 1957, India and Pakistan reported to the Special 
Political Committee that South Africa had refused to negotiate 
with them as the Assembly had requested m its resolution of 
December 14, 1955 Onjanuary 39, 1957, the Anemhly approved 
by a vote of 42 to 0 wth 12 abstentions a &-power resolution 
regretting that the Union “has not >ct agreed to such negotiations", 
urging It to co-operate, and asking for a rqjort to the General 
Assembly On August 8. eight African, Asian and Latin 
American countries asked the Assembly to include the question 
of race conflicts in the Union on the agenda of the 12ih session 
It may be pointed out that ui 1952, the Assembly had set 
up a 3 man Commission to study the race relations in the Union 
of South Africa so that the whole problem may be thoroughly 
investigated in a scientific and rational manner Moreover the 
South African intransigence has so far thwarted all cfTorts for a 
peaceful settlement 


INDIA’S RELATIONS WITH OTHER STATES 

In Part Two we have exlnuned some aspects of India’s 
relaUons with different cotontrics both in the Commonwealth and 
outside Earlier in this volume ■wrha\e analysed India’s relation- 
ship with various Afro-Asian nations In the 'last chaj ter we 
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3iave examined the complex Indo-Pak relations and have discussed 
'the river dispute, the evacuee property dispute and the Kashmir 
dispute. It may here be added that almost all aspects of our 
foreign policy are, one way or the other, affected by Indo-Pak 
relations. In recent months the frequency of incidents has 
increased both on the western and eastern borders. The trouble 
on the western side has been about a dozen small disputed terri- 
tories and the dacoity incidents. On the eastern side occa- 
sionally two groups of peasants have clashed on pieces of land and 
the result has been firing as in the Khasi hills. Sometimes there has 
been real aggression by Pakistan, though on a small scale. In the 
Pakistani Press, there have been continuous headlines about Indian 
aggression along with “most ghastly cartoons”. These pinpricks 
may not be treated as “preliminary to a war”, but they are 
definitely a reflection of deep-seated tensions between India and 
Pakistan and, in their turn, they continue to heighten the tensions 
which we have dealt with in the last chapter. In the following, 
’we will briefly outline India’s relations (1) with the West, and (2) 
with the Communist States, and will indicate the main factors 
underlying the prestige of India in foreign affairs. 

India and the West. In relation to the West, Indian for- 
eign policy' has been characterized by a degree of flexibility. Since 
India did not view international communism as a threat to her, 
•and since the whole basis of the Western bloc is that Soviet 
Russia and communist China, along with lesser communist coun- 
tries, had hostile and aggressive intentions towards the non-com- 
munist world, a conflict of views between India and the West was 
inevitable. This conflict expressed itself in India’s opposition to 
defensive pacts sponsored by the West, particularly in the Middle 
East and South-East Asia. The Rio Pact did not concern India 
‘at all and the Brussels Treaty also left her disinterested. The 
N.A.T.O., however, was a little different, for, the North Atlan- 
tic Pact provided for collective protection (by the signatories) of 
the colonies of the colonial powers parties to the Pact. France 
and Portugal, both signatories to tiris Pact, held small colonial 
territories on India’s mainland. On June 21, 1952, Nehru refer- 
red to this aspect of the- N.A.T.O.: “f do not know if N.A.T.O. 
affects India j may be very distant^. We are not worried about 
the- Atlantic Pact .... But geographically it spreads. I have no 
\ objection to that .... But -what is more important is the tendency 
for the Pact to include in its scope the protection of colonial 
territories of Atlantic Powers”. But more' vocal was the Indian 
opposition to the A.N.Z.U S., to the proposed M.E D.O., the 
Baghdad Pact and the S. E. A. T. O. On the question of racial 
discrimination also the relations with the West iiavc been strain^. 
The Western countries have been indirectly supporting the Union 
of South Africa in their policy of cpailheid. With regard to the 
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dwdopnJMit of the backward aitas, there l\as been a feeling tliat 
their needs are sacrificed for the sake of the European peoples. 
The tendency of the ^Vest to take Asia for granted and to attempt 
to settle Asian prohlems \Mthont taking the Asians into acrount 
has been under fire Thus in spite of cultural and ccononuc 
relations, the community of pohucal ideals, and agiwnent on 
basic values, the relations Mth the West have not been very 
cordiaL 

lodo-US BeUtloni Differences bctWiTen Indian and 
Amencan foreign policy were hardly noteivorthy until the cold 
war entered its anlical phase and became a fnghtcning reality 
for the world UetiNcen 1947—49, India, however, resented the 
XJ S attitude on Kashmir, racial discrimination against the 
Negroes m the Umted States and the U S coloni^ policies On 
all tlicse issues the Indian people had strong feelings In the 
economic sphere also, the USA fell short of Indian CKpcclations 
The US capital was not forthcoming for investment in India 
The importance of the Indian trade with the USA has always 
been far less to the U S (ban to India and this disparity la 
importance continues In April 1949, India deaded to stay ib 
the Commonwealth and by the middle of the year the Communuu 
had dnven out the Kucunmtang from the mainland This was 
the ermvniog failure of the U S-Cbma policy In October 1949i 
Nehro visited the Umted Suies, after accepting the U5 
mvitauon m May 1949, and bavmg declined it m March that 
year The net results of the visit were moderate Nehru at 
on<» proved his independence of the U S influence by rccogmzmS 
Peking on December 30, 1949 This, mdeed, can be said to 
be a turning pomt m the history of Indo-U S relations and the 
clash of views between the two governmeots became bitter, fin* 
on Korea, then on Macanhyrsrn, membership ofChina to the 
U N , the questions of Formosa and Ind^China, the problem of 
the Japanese Peace Treaty, the U S military aid to Pakistan and 
the Stno^lndian agreement on Tibet 4Vhde for India the 
question of recognition of Peking was not a quesuon of approving 
or disapproving the change, but one of recognismg a major event 
in history and dealmg with tt, the USA withheld recogmaon 
on (he ground (hat Peking was subservient to “the Soviet 
impenalism” and because of Peking's maltreatment of U S 
atizeas and seizure of the milicary barracks m Peking on January 
6, 1950 which housed the U S Consular Offices.. Ibe Korean 
War and the Chinese inlmention in « hardened the U S 
anitude.^ While India fell that the danger of war was increasing 
by keepmg the Chmese commuiust government outside the U i 
the U S A opposed Peking’s entry smee it would be putting 
promutnon Chmese aggression On Korea the USA jesented 
India s policy for many reasons (a) After joining them m con- 
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demning theiNorth Korean aggression, India did not follow up its 
decision by actively participating in military campaign and she 
only offered a field ambulance unit and 400,000 jute bags. 
(6) The U.S.A. resented India’s mediation efforts in Korea and 
her attitude of neutrality, (c) Indian opposition to the crossing 
of the 38th parallel by the U.N. forces in Korea also created 
bitterness, (d) The Indian opposition to the U.S.-sponsored 
resolution branding China as aggressor led to misunderstanding. 
(e) The Indian insistence on seating China in the U.N. as a way 
out of the Korean muddle ivas not to the liking of the U.S.A. 
The Indian policy, however, was that by remaining out of the 
Korean campaign she would be in a position to mediate and bring 
about a settlement. It was also argued that Indian forces were built 
for home defence and not for service in distant theatres of %var. 
India opposed the crossing of 38th parallel because her ambassador 
in Peking had warned Delhi that this step would at once lead to 
the Chinese intervention in the Korean War. When, therefore, 
the Chinese actually intervened, India rather than blaming the 
Chinese for it, blamed the U.S.A. for having precipitated a crisis and 
created the risk of a general war. In 1952-54 “considerable friction 
was caused over the question of the composition of the Political 
Conference on Korea”. The U.S. opposition to the inclusion of 
India along with Syngman Rhee’s unrestrained attacks on India, 
“created some misunderstanding” between Delhi and Washington. 

With other issues that divided India and the U.S.A. we have 
already dealt in Part Two of this work. The U.S. attitude 
towards the Suez Crisis in 1956 brought India and the U.S. closer 
than ever and for a time it appeared that the misunderstanding 
over aid to Pakistan would be gradually got over. The aid to 
Pakistan had destroyed the fund of good will in creating which 
Chester Bowles had played such a vital role. The U.S. policy 
of military alliance with countries that are hositle to us and 
which day in and day out indulge in war cries against us 
naturally causes irritation and uneasiness in Indian mind. As 
M.G. Chagla, India’s Ambassador to the U.S. said: “The U.S. 
is undoing with one hand in India what she is doing with the 
other. She is pouring millions and biUions of dollars into India 
to help to organise herself industrially; at the same time, by 
giving arms to countries hostile to us, she is compelling us to 
spend more and more on our defence and this diverts our 
resources from being used for the good of our people to building 
up arms and armaments”. The U.S. offer of similar military 
aid to India does not very much help this country, for, acceptance 
of this offer would be a complete repudiation of the essentials 
of our foreign policy. The U.S. promise that their arms supplied 
to Pakistan would not be used against India for “aggressive” 
purposes is hardly reassuring. For one thing, this assurance is 
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mcaruog-fess m the context of the war-cry in Pakistan ior 
another, in a war, it has rarely been established as to wm^ 
partly is the “aggressor” A putol can be used as freely for 
offence as for defence and once the trigger is off, th® question 
whedicr aggression was intended or not becomes roerelv academic 
AH these doubts have marred the Indo>U S relations In 
1937, Nehru visited the United States on a good-wdl tour But 
the Eisenhower Doctrine early in ISa? and tlic U S intervention 
m Lebanon had again created a nft The impliat U S approval 
of military dictatorship m Pakistan m the fall of 1958 has not 
dispelled the Indian suspicions The border incidents and clashes 
between India and P^istan throughout 1958, and the %var-cry 
by General Ayub Khan reacted on Indo U S relations 

In the economic sphere the relations between the two 
Countries have been much closer The USA was solicitous about 
the success of the democratic expenment in India During the 

K d 1949»54 India received $129 SroiHion from the International 
, $186,000,000 as direct aid from the USA, and about 
$10,000,000 from private agencies m the USA In 1951, India 
dso received a loan of $190,000,000 for the purchase of two 
iruBion tons of wheat from the U S A Over the first plan period, 
the total US aid amounted to Rs 238 exores—or about 4/5th of 
all foreign assistance received b\ India over the Pint Plan period 
Ofthis 55% was m the form ofloans In August 1956, the U S 
^mmodUy Credit Agreement provided surplus agricultural pro- 
ducts to the value of Rs 137 crorcs m loans acd grants In 
19o7-58, the U S was approached by India for more economic 
aid to help the fulfilment of the second fivt-v ear plan and the 
visits of India’s Finance Ministers achieved favourable results 

India and the USSR. The relations of India with the 
USSR, are not based on a fixed pattern At one time there 
used to be the legendary fear of a Russian invasion through the 
North Western Frontier But the first mstinciive reaction of 
Indian leaders to the Bolshevik revolution was one of sympathy 
Nehru hailed the Soviet system as the prelude to an era of 
happiness and prosperity The ruthless regimentation and the 
dental of civil liberties, however, dissipated this feelmg Tbe 
Soviet-Nazi Pact of non-aggtessioo disillusioned the Indian 
leaders and the Soviet invasion of Poland and Finland repelled 
them The split between Gcnnany and the USSR came as 
a big relief and the Indians followred the Soviet resistance to the 
Nazi forces with admiration But the Soviet silence on the 
question of Indian independence was resented When India was 

^ Government, therefore, had an Open mind towards the 
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In 1946-47, India and the U.S.S.R. agreed on many issues — 
racial discrimination, colonialism, disarmament, atom bomb, and 
tire veto, so that on January 18, 1947 J. F. Dulles went to the 
extent of saying that “in India Soviet communism exercises a 
strong influence through the interim Hindu government”. But 
this phase was short-lived and on the issues of Greece, Korea ' 
and the Interim Committee, the U-S.S.R. and India ran apart- 
Meanwhile, in India the Government suppressed the Communist 
Party (C.P.I.) The Indian approval of the Brussels Treaty and 
Armament widened the rift between Delhi and Moscow. In ' 
March 1943, tlie G. P. I. denounced Nehru’s neutrality as “a 
mask to cover collaboration with the Anglo-American imperial- 
ists”. Early in 1949, the Soviet Press accused the Indian leaders 
of making a deal with “Anglo-American Imperialism”. In 
April 1949 R. P. Dutt compared Nehru with Chiang Kai-shek. 
In June 1949, Marshall Zhukov declared that Nehni had 
“revealed” his “anti-popular character”. Nehru’s anti-com- 
munist policies at home as well as in relation to the' 
civil war in Burma and the up rising in Malaya, his govern- 
ment’s industrial and economic policies oi 1948, the decision to 
stay in the Commonwealth, and Nehru’s visit to the U.S.A. 
in October 1949, prompted the U.S.S.R. to criticise and condemn, 
the Indian Government as a stooge of Western Imperialism. 
Nehru’s reference at Chicago to the Soviet system as “charac- 
terized by regimentation” was hardly complimentary. 

Towards the close of 1949, however, the relations started 
improving. The Indian advocacy for the recognition of Peking 
and its entry in the U.N. seems to have led to this improvement. 
In July 1949 S. Radhakrishnan was appointed our ambassador’ 
to' Moscow and this fact also brought about a change for the 
better. In 1949, trade pacts were signed bet^^■cen Delhi and' 
some communist countries, and the U.S.S.R. agreed to supply' 
220,000 tons of wheat and maize to India in exchange for raw 
jute and tea. In 1949-50, relations -with Peking improved further' 
and the credit for this goes to Sardar K. M. Panikkar. On 
January 26, 1950, Chairman Mao, and the Soviet President sent 
warm felicitations to India. The Korean war in June 1950, 
however, caused a jerk and India’s line-up with the West in 
the condemnation of North Korea was legitimately resented in 
Russia as well as at home. But soon the error was corrected 
and<Nehn^’,s peace appeal in July 1950 elicited warm praise: 
from Stalin. While the Indian moves on Korea estranged relations' 
with Washington, they brought India and tire U.S.S.R. closer.. 
But in December 1950, the Indian effort to achieve a cease-fird’ 
in Korea prompted M. Malik to say that India was attempting 
to “save the U. S. troops from disaster”. In February 1951,' 
however, India refused to support theU. S, resolution branding 
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China as aggressor Tliis was tottewed hy our itfusal to si^ the 
Japanese Peace Treaty in September 1951 In Apnl 1952, Sta^ 
honoured Radhakruhnan by granting him an interview— the 
first to a foreign diplomat after two years In December 1952, 
however, there developed a friction on the issue of Uie Prisoners 
of^Varm Korea and V>shii«ky vdiemenUy criticised India in 
the U N Assembly for her "peace plan" m Korea as "designed 
to aggravate the conflict” Early m 1953, S Radhakrishnan 
did a disservice to lndo*boviel understanding by cnticismg the 
Coimnform as “a source of international tension’’ 


In March 1953, Stalin died and glowing tributes were paid 
to him by Indian leaders The U S opposition to lodiA’s 
participation in the Political Conference on Korea only puUed 
India and Russia closer The Soviet opposition to U S • 
sponsored Middle-East Command and U S military aid to 
Pakistan had the same effect In mid -1953 tbe anti-AmCiicait 
sentiment, partly roused bySheikh Abdullah’s slogan of Independent 
Kashmir, reached the peak It was commonly and widely 
believed that the Sheikh wjs ui leajrue with the Tosvards 

the close of 1953, the Ind^Soviet Trade Pact was signed 

In 1934, Chou and Nehru reached the agreement on Tibet 
which contained the famous Panch Shila In October, Nehru 
visited China and came with admiration for that country The 
Manila Fact and the Baghdad Pact strained 1nd>U S relations 
yvhde the Bandung Contercnce in April 1955 brought India 
closer to Russia and China Nehru’s vuit to Russia in 1955 
was a nngulat success, and the vud of Khrushchev and Bulganin 
to India in Decerober-January, I955*5b further cemented the 
Indo Soviet bonds The Soviet support to India on Kashmir 
and Goa, the Soviet technical and economir assistance, the 
Soviet policy of treating India as one of the Great Powers and 
the Soviet adherence to Panch Shila established lot of good 
will in this country IVhde the trade between the two countries 
in 1953 amounted to 0 million rubles, in 1957, it was more 
than 50 million rubles That year the D S S R. took 56% of all 
India’s exports of small hides, 30% of her exports of leather 
footwear, 27% of her Spices, and 30% of her wool AU the returns 
from the sale of Soviet txiimnodities to India arc used to 
purchase goods from India Soviet equipment and machinery 
ate geniraity supplied to India on credit terms Soviet eitperts 
are helping the construction of the Bhilai iron and steel works 
and m oil and gas prospecting sworks in India Soviet professors 
w training lecturers and prepanng the curricula for the Bombay 
Teleological Institute In 1957, an agreement was signed 
USSR would co-operate m the construcuon 
of a heavy cngmcering Works, a mmmg equipment plant, a 
ncatmg and power plant and a number of other enterprises 
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A credit of 500 million rubles has been granted for these 
purposes. The cultural contacts between the two countries are 
also increasing and the Indian books are being translated in the 

U.S.S.R. 

But in the diplomatic field there developed some misunder- 
standing in 1956-57 on the question of the Soviet intervention in 
Hungary. This, however, did not break tlie proeess of rap- 
prochement. The Soviet decision to suspend nuclear experiments 
in 1958 unilaterally was hailed in India. In short, the Indo- 
Soviet relations, at present, rest on a firm basis. 

India and China. We have referred to tlie historic friend- 
ship existing between China and India. In the past there was 
considerable commercial, religious and cultural contact between 
the two countries, in spite of the formidable geographical barriers, 
consisting of high mountain ranges and vast steppes and desert 
extending over hundreds of thousands of square miles. Intermit- 
tent diplomatic relations were also established between the South 
Indian Courts and the Chinese Empire. Not only great Chinese 
scholars like Fa Hien, Yuan Chuan and I-tsing came to India, 
but also distinguished Indian scholars went to China, spending 
their lives there, transladng Indian books and propagating Indian 
thought.' Scholars like Kashyapa Matanga, Kumarajiva, Dharma 
Kshema; Paramartha, Bodhi Dharma, and Vajrabodhi went to 
China and did considerable work. These scholars not only took 
.Buddhism to that country but they also introduced Sankhya, 
tantra sastra, and other beliefs of Hinduism before rvhich “China 
was overwhelmed, baffled and overenjoyed”. The culture of 
both countries acted and reacted on each other. Gradually, 
however, the disruption of the line of communications from India 
across Central Asia in the 8th century, the decay of Buddhist 
faith in India, and the violent inroads on India by Muslims from 
north-west broke the land links between the two countries. And 
the sea routes also passed under the control of the Arabs and the 
communications of the south with the Far East were almost dis- 
rupted by the close of the 10th century. During the 18th and 
19th centuries Western Imperialism stood in the way of the 
resumption of contacts between the two countries. But colonial 
experience indirectly brought them closer and in 1927, at the 
Brussels Congress of the League against Imperialism, the Indian 
and Chinese delegates in ajoint declaration denounced the use of 
Indian troops in China. At the time of the Japanese invasion on 
Manchuria in 1931, the Indians in sympathy with the Chinese 
boycotted the Japanese goods. During the Sino-Japanese war 
beginning in 1937, the Indian National Congress sent a medical 
mission and supplies to China. Nehru visited Chungking in 1939 
and admired the Chinese resistance. In 1942 Chiang Kai-shek 
visited India to rally Indian opinion against Japan. He pleaded 
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With the Rnlish Government lo concede the demands of the 
Congress for Indian independence Hut here also the British 
Government played the trick Churcliill referrmg to Chiang's 
visit m his war memoirs records “1116 War Cabinet could not 
agree to the head of a foreign state intervening as a kind of 
impartial arbiter belneen rrpmenlativrs of the King Emperor 
and Messrs Gandhi and Nehru I, therefore, wrote to the 
Generalissimo ‘We think here in the Cabinet that your suggested , 
visit to Mr Gandhi at Wardha might impede the desire ne have 
for rallying all India to the war effort against Japan . . . • 1 
venture to hope that Your Excellency wall be so very kind as not 
to press the matter’ In the event the Generalissimo 

deferred to my wishes, and, the ill limed vnil passed off 

without doing any harm" (71 Jlai*e o/ Fol’, pp \7&-\77) 

^Vllh the establishment of the People’s Republic m China, 
India and China started drawog closer together In December 
1949 Delhi recognised Peking in spite of a mild opposition offered 
(with regard to timing) by C Rajagopalachari, the Govemof* 
General of India, Sardar Vallabhai Patel and a powerful section 
of the Civil Service including tome of the senior ofBeials of the 
Forcigo Offive (nA Pamkkar /tt TuiChmos, p C4). In May 1950, 
I^niklcar returned to China as India’s ambassador It was a 
matter of some credit for him that even though he had tervTd as 
our aaibasiador to Chung’s Govtmtnert he, for that reason, ba'5 
not been apmona nai grain with the communists Pamkkar has 
been largely instrmnenul m clevnng up the ignorance of Chinese 
people with regard to this country The task indeed was diffi* 
cult He has recorded that “no one knew anything of modern 
India But soon I discovered that the Chinese were anxious 

to know about India Tlicv were in two minds I/ssJinctively 
they recopnised that India was fVicndly to them, but as 
communists they could only think of India as a capitalist country, 
and by all text-book maxims it seemed clear that India must be 
reactionary and must belong to the opposite camp” Panikkar 
not only interpreted modem India to China but he also interpreted 
Chinese rcvoluuon was 
Ah “ resurgence that the new Govern- 

ment m China IS the fulfilment of a hundred years of evotuUon, 
hat It u determined to roainlain thAcnnUnmtv f.rv„.e life and 


thcVconUnuity of her life and 

S a «'«»nr thVt d.ePamg Government 

1 ? Thds the Indian v lew of the 
ro V *y»npatK«ic and this, combmed with 


role ^the^I^Aanfe!, T' ^ * «SpIcS^ i«th regard to India’s 
S mtenCf^? i of uneasiness v^th regard to 

the intentions of the new leaders of China The Indnns also 
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despised the means the Chinese employed in achieving their ends 
— means which are “revolting to the free mind”. Even Panikkar 
admits that “compared to the state, the individual has Install 
value and tliis is the strange thing in China ivhich adds a tinge of 
sorrow even when one appreciates and admires what the revolution 
has done for China and Asia generally”. 

Invasion on Tibet. The major source of friction that developed 
between India and China was Tibet. Tibet is India’s neighbour 
and has ancient commercial and cultural ties ivith us and its 
“central position over the valleys of the Brahmaputra, the Sutlej 
and the Indus have made Tibet of great importance in the caravan 
trade across Asia”. During the British rule, in 1906, a convention 
was signed between Britain and China under which the former 
recognised the latter’s suzerainty over Tibet. India obtained the 
right to station an Indian agent at Lhasa and trade agencies at 
Gyantse, Gartok and Yatung, post and telegraph offices along the 
trade up to Gyantse, and the right to station a small military 
escort at Gyantse to protect this commercial higlnvay. Meanwhile 
the relationship between China and Tibet remained vague. Jin 
1908, China seized administrative power in Tibet, and in 1910, 
in face of the Chinese troops the Dalai Lama fled. In 1911 as a 
sequel to the Chinese Revolution, the Chinese troops were expelled 
and the Dalai Lama declared Tibet to be independent. The 
Chinese, however, declared Tibet to be an integral part of China. 
In 1914 a convention was signed under which Tibet was divided 
into Outer Tibet (including Lhasa), and Inner Tibet, the area 
adjoining China. Outer Tibet’s autonomy was recognised. This 
convention, however, was not ratified by China. Fi'om 1914 to 
1948, the Chinese continued to claim sovereignty over Tibet. 

In this background, the communist government also con- 
sidered Tibet an integral part of China. On January 1, 1950, 
Peking declared the liberation of Tibet as one of 25 basic tasks, 
in order to bring to an end the imperialist activities to which 
India was also suspected to be a party. Earlier in November 
1949 Nehru at a Press Conference at London had clarified India’s 
view that she regarded Tibet under Chinese suzerainty but as an 
autonomous unit, and that he recognised the need of placing 
Sino-Indian relations with regard to Tibet on a stable basis. 
India and China started negotiations but on October 25, the 
Peking Radio announced that the process of “liberating Tibet” 
had begun. India lodged a strong protest to which China gave 
a strong reply, accusing India of having been “influenced by the 
imperialists”, and claiming that, “China had not taken any 
military action but was determined to liberate Tibet by peaceful 
means”. The Indian rejoinder, equally strong, recognised Chinese 
sovereignty over Tibet and disclaimed all desire to intervene in 
its affairs,*- emphasised once again our desire that “the issue 
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between the Tibetans and the Chinese should be deaded ^ace* 
fuUy and not by the use of force” Although the Qunea 
miuntaincd their right to “ligate" Tibet, liiey actually hmitfd 
thcir military action to the frontier, and, perhaps as a mult of 
Indian reactions, did not marA their troops further into Tibet 
On October 30, 1950, it was confirmed that Tibet liad asked for 
Indian help, and when it was not forlhcoining, they appealed to 
the U N on November 7, 1950 El Salvador also appealed to the 
General As cmbly for help to Tlbel But in December 1950, India 
reported that the Chinese invasion had been hailed The Tibetans, 
too, did not follow up ihctr appeal and the matter was dropped 
On Apnl 22, 1951, a Tibetan «l^aiion appeared at Peking and 
on May 23 an agreement was signed between Tibet and China 
by which the latter gamed full control over Tibet’s external 
alTairs, communications and trade and the integration of its forces 
with the People’s Liberation Army Tibet was granted autonomy 
The Chinese did not mterfcrc with the Indian interests in Tibet, 
nor was there any infringement of India’s frontiers It will be 
recalled that NAru had declared on December 8, 1950 that ‘ lO 
fat as India was concerned tbe htacMohan Line of the Sunla 
Contention was the definiute frontier and that no body would 
be permitted to cross it” The agreement of hfay 1951 was duly 
recognised by India and was confmsed in 1954 when Qiou visited 
India and he and Nehru enunaated the i’anch Shila 


On other issues India and China pulled together On the prob- 
lems of Korean 5Var, the parleys on Indo^ina, and Formcra 
M well as the Chinese entry in the XJ N and the Japanese Peace 
Treaty the two countries shared almost common views hlany 
goodwill missions have been exAang^ between the two countries 
and Nehru s own visit to China m November 1954 proved to be 
m^entous In short, the Sino-lndian relations have becngi'cn 
a firm basis and intimate contacts are increasing It may be said 
that •‘Aepnmary goal oflndia’sQima policy remains her role 
as an honest broker for peace” We have already discussed the 
role of India in«plaining China to the rest of the world in Part II 
ol this -work That wtas our constant aim at Bandung (Panikkar 
^s thus summarized India's policy towards China “Our policy 
China has b«n of a two-fold character to co-operate on 
nghts in every sphirc where 
► and secondly to use such influence as 
In "tl w China and 

sIIiIL have made no secret of our opinion that any 

thf '<luch,g„o„,'a,c major fact of 

powerful Chuta catipot bo 
condition r 'uidcTstandint' and that tbe primary 

^k accenllr?nril“^ wtfcmmt ofFar Eastern questm^ i, the 
irank acceptance of the Aange that has taken place m China” 
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India and the Foreign Enclaves — Goa. India’s indepen- 
dence naturally remains incomplete without the tvithdrawal 
of France and Portugal from their enclaves here. With France the 
method of negotiations succeeded and Ghandemagore was transferred 
to India after a referendum in June 1951. With regard to the 
rest — Pondicherry, Mahe, Karikal and Yanaon, an agreement was 
signed on October 23, 1954 and these areas were transferred to 
India on November 1 , 1954. The total area of the 5 enclaves was 
196 sq. miles wth a population of about 400,000. With Portugal 
it has been different. The Portuguese dominion in India consists 
of 3 settlements all situated on the west coast of the Indian penin- 
sula — Goa, Daman and Diu, with an area of 1,537 sq. miles and 
a population of about 650,000. We have referred to India’s 
concern about Portugal’s membership of the NATO and its impli- 
cations for the Portuguese possessions in India. Hoping for an 
early negotiated settlement, India opened a legation in Lisbon 
in 1949. The Indian Government has been claiming these 
territories on grounds of geographical contiguity, nationality, 
security, and economic considerations. Ethnically the people of 
these areas are of Indian stock. These areas were not acquired 
by Portugal by law. Moreover, the Portuguese retention 
of Goa, Daman and Diu raises security problems for India. 
Economically, Goa has become a hot bed of smugglers. The 
economy of India is adversely affected and the prohibition 
policy of Bombay is to a great extent defeated. India, therefore, 
suggested to Portugal that once the principle of reunion of these 
possessions with India was accepted, ways and means for their 
transfer could be devised by friendly consultation. Portugal, how- 
ever, refused to discuss, much less to accept, this position. On 
January 14, 1953, India in a note to Lisbon pointed out that 
“political borders artificially created by an accident of history for 
which no justification existed at the present moment”, could “no 
longer stem the rising tide of .the national urge for unity”, 
Portugal’s reply was that “we hold a nation to be a distinct and 
separate social aggregate, regardless of their geographical position”. 
In July 1953, therefore, India closed its legation at Lisbon. Since 
negotiations did not make any further progress, on July 25, 1955, 
India asked Portugal to withdraw the Portuguese legation in 
New Delhi. Earlier in 1954 a liberation movement encouraged 
by the Government of India developed and threatened to lead 
to conflict. In 1955 the liberation marchers tried to enter Goa 
but when the situation became serious the Government cried a 
halt to this policy. 

The problem of the Portuguese possessions has certain 
international aspects. The Goa issue placed Britain in a 
particularly embarrassing position since Portugal is her oldest 
ally and India is a fellow member in the Commonwealtli. The 
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Western powers, particularly Britain and the USA, are quite la 
a position to exercise diplomatic pressure on Portugal to accept 
a satisfactory solution of the problem Instead of so doing, 
these powers have, on the whole, supported Portugal While 
China and the U S S R have unequivocally supported India's 
claims, J P Dulles declared on December 7, 1955 that “as far as 
he knew all the world regarded Coa as a Portuguese province" 
and that “he belie\cd they were under the constitution of 
Portugal" Thu, of course, does not represent the views of the 
majority of Americans Pakistan is also reported to have ca« 
couraged the Portuguese intransigence All this hsu naturally 
put our pohey based on peaceful approach and co-cxIstencc to 
a severe strain Any other country situated as India would have 
definitely reacted very differently The present policy of India 
seems to be one of economic isolation of Goa and of denial of 
all faalmes of transit Thu aspect of the matter u under the 
consideration of the Intcmauonal Court of Justice How long 
Portugal will take in accepting a reasonable view of things ju 
anybody's guess, and how wUI India eventually solve tb s 
probletn with peaceful methods, future alone will tell Inter, 
national pressure is not forthcoming from the ^Vcst and a 
reference to the U N would be entirely off the pomt 

India and the U N Article 51 of the Indian Constitution 
enjouu on India “to promote mternational peace and security, 
snamcain jure and honourable relations between nations, foster 
respect for mtemation«l law and treaty obligations m the dealings 
of orgamred peoples with one another, and encourage settiement of 
inttmational disputes by arbitration" These arc some of the 
objecuvesemhrmcdm'iheUN Charter The formation of the 
UN was haded by this country as an epoch making event, as 
the oidy source of solace to a war weary world, and as a ray of 
hope to those who were denied freedom, justice and honour 
1 ^?^ indcpcndTO« was achieved India had sent a 
r® acbievemem of freedom 

f enthusiastic members 

of the family of nations India believes that the foundations nf 

1 fr ^ armaments, and want Thu belief under- 

tmuon of S-felf the admmis- 

be amwerabic to the V \ '“'“"‘“I powers should 

powers are m regard to tZ a* ‘Ji* 

egara to the Trust Terntones The Indian 
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insistence on disarmament is partly intended to ease international 
tensions and partly motivated to divert funds -which are wasted 
■.on arms production to the uplift of the backward areas. 

India has viewed regional alliances as contrary to the intent 
and purposes of the U.N. and as a device for furtherance of 
colonialism. On all important international disputes, Indian 
representatives have played a very active role, without aligning 
themselves with any power bloc. Indeed, India’s policy of non- 
alignment is in full conformity with the spirit of the U.N. 
Charter. On such delicate issues as Korea and tire Suez Crisis 
the role of India has largely contributed to the peace of the 
W'orld. It is true that with regard to her own disputes witli 
.Pakistan, particularly Kashmir, India has not been able to accept 
■ arbitration. But the fact that in a matter involving vital interests, 
India approached the United Nations for redress and the further 
fact that in spite of not getting this redress, she continues to 
cling to the U.N. is an ample evidence of India’s faith in the 
principles on which that body stands. In all the social, economic 
and humanitarian activities India has made considerable con- 
tribution. 

On matters of organization, India has been in favour of 
larger representation of Asian countries at the U.N. The Indian 
view is that the U.N. must be a truly universal body "subject 

- to strict adherence to the qualifications for membership laid down 
in the Charter”. We have examined in Part Two of this work 
. the effective role of this country in securing membership of the 
'U.N. by 19 states in 1956-57. India’s anxiety for the unseating 

of Chiang Kai-shek’s representatives and the entry of the People’s 
China is based on her desire to make the U.N. function 
effectively on issues which concern China and the world. With 
regard to the Security Council’s composition, Indians have held 
• the view that Asia is under-represented in tliat body and that, 

' along side China, one more country should be given a permanent 
'seat. On the problem of the veto, although India is not happy 
with the way it has been used by many powers, she is, neverthe- 
less, in favour of its continuation, for, essentially it is a reflection 
' of -the harsh realities of the international situation. International 
' disputes, in India’s view, cannot be settled by imposition of 
-the majority verdict on the minority. After all it is not the 
individual who is a member of the U.N. but nations which are 
I represented by their governments having one vote each. Many 
Great Powers have their satellites and their votes can be easily 
manoeuvered in organising aggression or in meeting an "imaginary 
aggression”. To get over this difficulty veto is indispensable. 

' The veto is, then, only a reflection of prevailing international 
' tensions and if, therefore, this tension is reduced, the exercise or 

- misuse of veto would be automatically reduced. India has also 
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bwn opposed to a revision of the U ?{ Charter At the present 
moment \>,hat is Virronsr ■with the U N 15 not its machinery but 
the absence of goodwjJl amongst its members In an atmosphere 
charged with suspicion and haUed even the most perfect 
^chinerv cannot -work Thcdrawuig up of the Charter in 1945 
aid not lurti out to be an easy task and at many stages 
compromises had to be made In the following \c^ these 
comproiwcs did not work This, m India's viens, is the nature 
of the Umt^ Nation's malady What u necessary, therefore, is 
not 10 fed fault with the strurture of the U N There may be 
many defects in it and some of them serious But this « not 
me tune to try to remove them 
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the Indian leadership of South-East Asia is undoubtedly a fact, 
however, unsought it may be. 

Thirdly, it is wrong to suggest that the Indian policy is based 
on cheap homilies for external consumption. As we have stated 
above, its solid basis is the National Interest as conceived by its 
architects. Nevertheless, even on matters which affect us vitally, 
India’s approach has been peaceful as is amply demonstrated 
by Indian policy towards the Portuguese possessions, Kashmir, 
and Tibet. Sometimes tliis approach is misunderstood as appease- 
ment. But there are clear limits beyond which no Government 
can go and it is good tliat people in India and outside realize 
these limits. Every country has to make compromises but these 
compromises are invariably on non-essentials and they are made 
to smeguard the essentials. A foreign policy is primarily intended 
to achieve security, prosperity, political independence and prestige. 
And this has to be a slow process. Brilliance in foreign policy 
is an attribute of dictators and political adventurers. A country 
wedded to democratic means and positive ends has to work its 
way up steadily and unostentatiously. The days of sudden and 
high success in diplomacy arc probably gone. The number of 
independent imits in international relations is increasing practi- 
cally every year and tvith this is multiplying the number of 
centres of decision in tlie diplomatic field. War has become a 
costly venture. Actions of statesmen and diplomats are constantly 
watched and examined by millions. It is tvithin these limitations 
that a foreign policy is to be conducted in our times. In this 
light the record of India has not been discreditable after all. 
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CHAPTER 21 


Resurgence of y\sia 

CHINA 

We have traced the story of China's resistance to Western 
Imperialism and Japanese aggression from 1919 to 1945 in Part 
One of this work The years 15M5 to 1949 m China “present 
an extraordinary spectacle of nuUions of people in constant 
turmoil”, marching to and fro across the continent, plundering 
and slaughtenng one another With the defeat of Japan »n 
August 1945, the fsationahst Go\crnincnt of China was face to 
face with a vast array of problems the repatriation of the Japanese 
armies and reoccupaiion of the areas conquered by the Japanese, 
providing relief and rehabihiauon to millions, the reconstruction 
of war-devastated areas, building up country's economy with a 
balanced budget and stable currency, creating a sound machinery 
of public administration and achieving national unity These 
proWemi the Kuomintarg government was hardly equipped to 
solve It had neither the will and inclination nor the resources 
demanded by the occasion The successive blows dealt bv tlic 
Japanese had drained its strength No help from outside was 
given, or at least not given timely and in volume proportionate 
to the task The USSR had shifted lU support to the n*mg 
Red San, the U S A followed a muddled poh^ of boUtenng up 
an ally which had been struck wnh paralysis Indeed, it may 
even be said whether any amount of U 5 help could have 
weachered the storm and prevented the debacle 

The civil war between the Kuonuntang and the Communists 
had never ceased since 1927 m spite of the ostensibly United Front 
of 1937-45, and with the delcat of the Japanese it broke out in a 
fury Soon after the end of the war, the United States pursued 
a policy of bringing about a rapprochement between the two 
factions In November 1945, General Hurley resigned his post 
as the U S Ambassador to China, and General Wedemeyer, U S 
Commanding General in the China theatre, reported to Washing- 
ton that the umty of the Nationalists and the Communists and 
the gigantic plan of reconstruction of China’s economy was vital 
for the stability of that country He also recommended that 
Manchuna might be placed under U N trusteeship system 
Late m 1945, Trumaa tem General Marshall as hw personal 
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envoy to China. Marshall viewed the war between the Kuomin- 
tang and the Communists as privilege fighting the disinherited, 
and the powers of high finance fighting against the masses. In 
January 1946, he secured an armistice and on February 25, 1946, 
an agreement between the two factions was signed entitled “Basis 
for Military Reorganization and for the Integration of the Com- 
munist Forces into the National Army”. Under this, the two 
parties “agreed to a major reduction of their respective armed 
forces and their integration into armies which would combine 
contingents from both and which would be divorced from politics”. 
Three-men committees were to set out to the troubled areas with 
power to enforce the pledges of peace made by both sides. For 
a time it was thought that unity and peace would be restored in 
China. 

On March 11, 1946, Marshall left for home “to report to 
the President on the situation in China” and in his absence the 
fighting was resumed. Tire weakness of Marshall’s design for 
peace lay in the fact that the truce could be effective only so 
long as there was a real hope of a political settlement. Marshall 
had hardly left on his aeroplane when the Kuomintang put an 
end to any hope of such a settlement. On_ April 18, he returned 
to China and tlie same day the Communist forces attacked and 
occupied Chang Chtm, the capital of Manchuria. Meanwhile a 
change had taken place in the atdtude of the Chinese Communists 
towards the United States and for this the indiscreet remarks of 
Lt. General Gillem of the U.S. were largely responsible. But by 
June 7, 1946, Marshall succeeded in bringing about a truce which 
lasted for 15 days. On tire 17th Chiang gave an ultimatum to 
the Communists asking them to evacuate Jehol, Chahar, and 
Shantung and their strong points throughout Manchuria. The 
fighting began and by August 10, the situation was out of hand. 
On the 13th, Chiang blamed the Communists for the breakdown 
of negotiations. On the 30th, China and the U.S.A. signed an 
agreement for the sale of the U.S. surplus property in the Pacific 
to ^vhich the Communists objected. The deliveries were, therefore, 
suspended. On October 1, Marshall told Chiang that unless a 
basis for agreement with the Communists could be reached with- 
out further delay, he would go back. Nothing, however, came 
out of this. On January 6, 1947, Truman announced Marshall’s 
recall. While leaving China he declared: “The greatest obstacle 
to peace has been the complete, almost overwhelming suspicion 
'■'^with which the Chinese Communist Party and the Kuomintang 
regard each other . . . The salvation of tlie situation, as I see it, 
would be the assumption of leadership by the liberals in the 
Government and in the minority parties”. 

In the summer of 1947, Truman sent General A.C. Wedemeyer 
to study the situation in ^ China and report. He spent about a 
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month there and got disgusted with “the mislaken ^tary 
policy and the corruption and ineOiaenqr of the iVauonal Govern- 
ment”, and recommended a trusteeship for Manchuria as an 
alternative to its falling in Commumst hands Meanwhifc the 
US aid to China was continuing Before VJ Day the military 
aid had totalled S845,C00>000 and from V J Day to Match 31, 
1949, the assistance had reached the figure, $2,000,000,000 in 
grants and credits, together wth sales of surplus government 
property costing over 510,00,000,000 for whiw China paid 
$232,Q00,0C0 Of these large sums $267,000, CCO had come 
dirough^e Economic Co-operation Administration and $46,400,000 
through the U S foreign relief programme After V J Day 
military aid through Lend-Lease amounted to about $700,000,000 
plus naval vessels costing $141,300,000 and a grant under the 
China Act of 194B amounting to $125,000,000 

Causes of communist victory But this aid could not 
present the collapse of the Kuommtang regime Much of ths 
aid tvas unwisely expended, some of it was misappropriated, some 
went into equipment quite unadapled to Chinese needs, some of 
It was administered by Amencans who were un/ami/iar with 
China I( may also be pomted out that this sum, though cos 
iiderable, was yet inadequate for the task and was much 
than what was pNcu to the Philippines or to Japan The supplies 
and munitions, in fact, never got to the Nationalist soldier 
“Lithcr they were stotw away by regional commanders in pre- 
paration for the private war afw the War, or ^ey found their 
way for cash payments, to the Japanese, ihrough third parlies 
operating in the large stretches of no man’s land dotting the Chinese 
landscape" Possibly the cease-fire which Marshall had brought 
about had given the ^mmunists a btealhing-spell The Civil War 
continued to rage till 1949, ••the Communists gaming as much from 
deseruons as from Mclones, as much from anus and equipment 
banded over by renegade Nationalists as by arms and equipment 
left behind m Mandiuna by the Japanese and allow^ by the 
Russians to fall into their hands" The morale of the Kuommtang 
troops bad been shattered and they used to melt away before a 
determined Communist advance As they surrendered, huge 
quantities of U S equipment feU into the Communist hands 
By the end of 1948, the Kuomtntang forces had bera expelled 
from practically every section of Manchuria, and m January 
1949, Peking fell to the Reds almost without astrugglc By the 
spring of 1949 all of China nortti of the Yangtae River had 

£ ass^ under the Cotmnuiusts and the Kuommtang armies were 
St dismtegrating 

_ But the cause* of the success of the Conuntmists lay deepec 
ramy they fully cxploiUd the rampant cornipuon, decay and 
mciRaency of the Nationalists The intelligentsia and the students 
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had been completely alienated due to intolerance of dissent, and 
public confidence had been shattered by inflation and the failure 
of currency. Production was at a very low ebb and stark poverty 
and famine stalked the land. The Nationalist armies had no 
“stomach for fighting” and had no cause to fight for. The 
Government was inert, weak and divided. What really proved 
decisive in the end was “the Kuomintang leaders’ loss of touch 
with the people who really mattered — the peasants and the small 
but important merchants class ; they looked instead to the big 
lando%vners whose main idea was to preserve their privileges. 
Reliance on outside help had deprived the Kuomintang of the 
courage to reform wthin”. 

On the other hand, the Communists had deep roots in the 
soil. In the areas which they had controlled, they had estab- 
lished an administration which was excellent by any standard. 
They were honest, efficient, and thorough-going. They had the 
record of fighting the Japanese and saving the country’s honour. 
Their armies were recruited from the peasantry and their organi- 
zation was a model of efficieney and unity of purpose. They had 
captured the leadership of Chinese nationalism. As one authority 
has put it : “The strength of the Communists was found in the 
combination of their ideology, held with conviction, the tight 
organization and discipline of the Party, the army, the tireless 
devotion and austerity of the leaders, the absence of corruption 
in Communist officialdom, the appeal to the peasantry, and skill 
in propaganda”. The communist armies were thus fighting 
from sti’ong bases rooted in public opinion, with a marvellous 
tenacity, indefatigable ■will and unshakeable faith in their destiny. 
While military disaster after military disaster quickly sealed the 
doom of Chiang’s regime, the Communists consolidated each 
victory. They had had experience of popular administration and 
they were hailed by the people everyrvhere as their saviour from 
the loot and plunder of Nationalist armies and officials. The 
Communist armies were well-fed and well-disciplined and its treat- 
ment of the populace in the process of liberation was in striking 
contrast to that of the most of the hordes that had served under 
the Kuomintang. Its officials were hard-working and in their dress 
and diet were a sample of simplicity and asceticism. Their concern 
■was, or at least it appeared to be, popular welfare and the salva- 
tion of the country. They had no stigma or taint of serving' as 
imperialist agents and exploiters. Faith, courage, conviction and 
determination were at clash with effiminacy, indifference, purpose- 
lessness and intellectual schism. The outcome was a foregone 
conclusion. A vicious and crooked breed of grandees could hardly 
stand the onslaughts of seasoned, ruddy men in boots. One is 
indeed led to think that the fall of the Kuomintang was almost 
inevitable and pre-destined and that the Chinese civil war was 
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not decided in the fightir^ of it In this fall theie was no sign of 
grandeur anywhere, no el«nent of pity None shed tcare on it 
It was as if destiny was having Its revenge and the wholepastol 
Chiang was recoding on him and hts friends 

The victory of CommiinisU in China was more than the defeat 
of Kuomintang and the debacle of the U S pohcici m China 
It was a fulfilment of a hundred years of aspirations of the Chinese ^ 
people, and a symbol of their dreams But it ts certain that the 
masses had not accepted {»mmunism as an idcoloCT As Vinacke 
has put it “Active peasant support was initially gamed on the 
basis of progress of agrarian reform which was actually more in 
conformity with the principle of the ‘People's livelihood' of Dr Sun 
than with the principle ofcoHectivization The allegiance of the 
scholar class was transferred from the Kuomintang 10 the Com- 
munist Parly, not as a revolutionary vanguard of the prolctanat 
but as a party with a programme of political and economic reform 
apparently adapted to the requirements of national post-war 
reconstruction The intellectuals viewed Mao Tse-tung’s ‘Nmv 
Democracy’ as a valid formulation of objectives for the post-war 
stage of the continuing Qimese revolution They did not, how- 
ever, make the distinction whidi the conception of movement by 
stages requires” {Far Eastnn Potihcs tn MrrwMt^cr Period, p 132) 
The communists, therefore, had popular sympathy and support < 
bom of frustrauon and disgust with the preceding regimes They 
provided new chances and new channels with which they would 
manufaciure a new system 


People’s Repnbbc of Chiita J9€9 By the summer of 1949 
Hankow, Wuchang and Hanyang had fallen to the Commumsts 
and in the autumn the Nationalists had lost Canton and Sinkiang 
In January, 1949 Chiang had retired as President of China and 
made a strong bid for peace with the Commumsts The Com- 
munists, however, demanded unconditional surrender which 
Chiang refused Till the end, this uncrowned, dishonoured and 
discredited repre*cnlativc of Chinese landlordism refused to 
on the wall The struggle was to continue By the 
* Communists had occupied Canton and by the 

of the year the last Kuomintang relics had been driven out 
of the mam land to Formosa, a sinaU and heavily populated island, 
less than 120mil«s from the Chinese mainland There Chiang 
took about 600,000 troops and formed the “government in exile” 
which conUnucs to represent the whole China to the United 
htates and at the UN On December 7, 1949 Taipei, the 
Mpiial or Formosa, was declared the capital of the Republic 
'*”• ““"S Kswl'cl resumed the 
itesidtncy of China mPormosa 
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Meanw'liUe, the Communist Revolution “had created such 
a wave of power, principle and passion that no one could hold 
it back any more than a man with a broom can hold back a 
flood that has burst its dam”. By August 1949, the North-East 
People’s Government had been formed, and in September 1949, 
a People’s Political Conference was convened in Peking and 
adopted its owm Organic Law and the Organic Law of the 
Central People’s Government. On October I, 1949, the People’s 
Republic of China was proclaimed, with Mao Tse-tung as chair- 
man. Within a month the new regime was recognised by all the 
Communist states and within a few months other states followed. 

NEW CHINAS 1949-1958 

The new' government of China had to face problems as 
difficult as any had to face before it. Referring to these problems 
Jackson writes: “The task of the Communist rulers was of 
appalling magnitude. They were responsible for more people 
than any other Government in the world’s history (the census 
figures of 1954 gave a total of 602 million Chinese, of whom 
1T7 million lived overseas), and the population was increasing 
at the rate of 12 million a year. There seemed to be none of the 
foundations for progress in the 20lh century sense. The people 
were uneducated, nearly 80% were more or less illiterate, and 
not more than a quarter of a million had been to a University 
or secondary school. The means of dealing with the most usual 
vagaries of the weather — draught and flood — did not exist. Nor 
did a system of transport and communications on which any 
improvement of the standard of living must depend : there were 
few roads and even before the war had devastated the railway 
system there were only 12,500 miles of railway. The Communists 
would have to begin everything almost from the beginning — 
devise a popular script as the basis for mass literacy, get dams 
built by manual labour with no equipments other than spades 
and baskets, lay roads and railways by pre-machine age methods”. 
{The Post-War Decade, p. 162). 

The problems of New China, therefore, were those of modern- 
ising the country, reconstructing the economy, raising the stan- 
dards of people, eliminating feudal aspects of social structure, 
instituting land reforms, creating a sound administrative 
machinery based on a constitution, suppressing the internal 
enemies of the regime, achieving national unity, renovating the 
national culture and educational system, and laying the bases of a 
strong, dynamic and workable relationship with her neighbours 
and other centres of power. 

Social and econotnic rehabilitation. During the first 
three years the People’s Government of China cleared the debris 
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by wdjng the currency m{l»tion and achieving the stahilisation 
of the currency and commoditv pnces A balance ''as struck 
between revenue and expenditure and State trading organizations 
were enabled to control and r^ulafc the supply of various essenml 
materials in order fully to meet the demands of the inarket All 
accounting was centttiised Natwe hanks and exchange shops 
which used to make fortunes by speculation were forced to close 
down or ^ange their occupation Market conditions were placed 
on a new basis In 1950-Al, a nation wide movement began for 
the interflow of goods between atv and tountrvstde which put 
an end to the stagnation of urban-ural trade caused by war and 
opened up outlets for the peasant's surplus agricultural products 
and native goods In December 1951, the San Fan and the 
Wu Fun movernenls were launched Theformerwas against three 
evils of corruption, waste and bureaucratism among workers m 
government insututions and the latter was directed against five 
vxets bribery, tax evasion, theft, of State property, cheating on 
government contracts, and stealing economic infomiauon for 
private speculation 

By 1952, prices had fallen by about 10% and expenditure 
by Government had been Cut down by 513% of 1949 figure In 
1952, a;^m,the agncuUutaX and industrial nroduttion t^d gone 
up by 77 5%, coal and electricity were almost doubled and the 
production of steel and iron increased seven to eight fold Cotton 
yam increased in Wol by 24% over 1949 The ptoducUon of 
paper had been doubled and cigarette output went up by 50% 
The share of state, ccKiperattve and joint staie-pnvate enterprises 
rose from 36 7% of the total industrial production m 1949 to 
61% in 1952 State concerns and co-operatives handled 63 2% 
of domestic wholesale trade and 34% of retail sale* Foreign 
trade was brought under control Mote than 10,000 kilometres 
of old railway lines were repaired and 1267 kilometres of new ones 
were constructed AU State mdustries and a number of private 
industries underwent reforms Wages increased and m 1952 they 
were 70% higher than m 1949 In May 1951 following the pro- 
mulgation of the Trade Union Law and the Labour Insurance 
Regulation, a system of labour insurance was introduced in all 
factories employing more than 100 vrorken Hospitals, nurseries 
and sanitona wck built up for workers There were three pnn- 
apal factors which explain this phenomenal development (i) 
the land refbnn which gave each poor peasant in the country a 
piece of land, (w) the provision by the Government for loans, 
fertuiiers, modernized {arm onplemcnts, selected seeds and inscc- 
Ucides, and (lu) the proper utih ation of an immense release of 
energy, of a great spint cf sel&assuraxitt; and desire to achieve 
M Panikkar has put il “Economically a holding of three 
mow (|th of an acre) for an individual is nothing very much 
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But the land reform has broken the chains, made the villager 
free, and has given him a new sense of dignity and self-respect”. 

Similarly in the cultural and social spheres life was renovated. 
The Summer Palace was converted into “a workers’ paradise”. 
The Temple of Heaven was repaired. In the villages peasants’ 
organizations, study groups, ■women’s organizations and ‘‘the entire 
paraphcmaliaof NcwDemocracy”wercsctup. Colleges for National 
/ minorities were established. A large number of schools -were 
started in the country-side in a move to -wipe out illiteracy. 
Women were liberated and prostitution was completely abolished. 
Public health measures tvere effectively adopted and a country- 
wide movement of sanitation was launched. Art, literature, stage 
and cinema were all revolutionised. Cultural centres, libraries 
and museums were repaired, reformed and new ones established. 

In 1953, China embarked on its First Five-Year Plan for 
development of the National Economy and this plan (1953 — 57) 
was formally adopted on July 30, 1955 by the first National 
People’s Congress. During this period the country made all-round 
progress. Hca'vy industries were firmly laid and the growth of 
light industries -was duly encouraged. Existing indusHial enter- 
prises were fully utilised. The co-operative movement in agri- 
cultural production was promoted by using the method of persua- 
sion. Water conservancy and afforestation work was attended, 
t Transport and post and tele-communication services were 
developed. Individual Handicrafts, transport enterprises and 
other small businesses tvere integrated into the States’ over-all 
plan. The hold of socialist economy over capitalist economy was 
firmly established. The stability of the market was firmly ensured 
by balancing revenue and expenditure. The work of training 
personnel for national construction was continued. National waste 
was reduced, strict economy was observed and tlie minorities 
were further integrated. In 1956-57 the preliminary draft of the 
Second Five-Year Plan was made public. The table on p. 650 
indicates the rise in production during the period 1953 — 57 and 
the targets laid down for the Second Five-Year Plan to be com- 
pleted in 1962. Indeed by 1957 China had come out of the feudal 
stage and was well on the way to become a Great Power. 

Political regimentation. The Communists gave China th e 
strong est government the Chinese~cver had. 'i'he earliest political 
' task^as ttie adoption of a consutution: — We have stated earlier 
that in 1949 the Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conference 
had adopted the Common Programme which served as the 
provisional constitution. On Januray 1 3, 1 953, the Central People’s 
Government Council appointed a Committee to draft the consti- 
tution. In March 1954, the Drafting Committee completed its 
work and the draft was widely circulated and discussed all over 
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tbe country. On June, 14, 1954 a second draft was made public 
and later a third draft was prepared. On September 9, 1954, 
this was adopted by the Central People’s Government Council and 
on September 20, it was adopted by the National People’s 
Congress of China. The Constitution is socialistic and gives the 
government a free hand to bring about a socialist transformation 
of the national economy through nationalization and collectiviza- 
tion. It provides for highly centralized direction and control of 
all kinds of local and state affairs. With the development of 
centralized economic planning since 1953, and the highly centra- 
lized function of the Communist party policy and ideology, the 
political direction has become more and more centralised. Struc- 
turally, the Constitution is based on the Soviet pattern. Whatever 
forms of democracy are provided, (e.g. the Bill of Rights) their 
operation is strictly within the iron framework of the Communist 
monopoly of power. ■/ 

aIi impartial observers have stated that the realpowerin China 
is wielded by the Communist party through administrative 
machinery, mass organization, and the army. The methods used 
are mass indoctrination, incessant propaganda campaigns, control 
of education, surveillance, and even violence. From the earliest 
years of their rule, the Communists started liquidating the counter- 
revolutionaries on a mass scale. On March 26, 1951, 199 counter- 
revolutionaries were executed in Peking alone. All over the country 
martial law courts disposed of the remnants of the Kuomintang. 
“The Peking authorities”, Pannikkar has recorded, “were in no 
mood to take risks, and the mass campaigns they started for the 
liquidation of counter-revolutionaries and rcactionaiy elements 
seems to have effectively disposed of over a million and a half 
people who were either actively Kuomintang agents or suspected 
of sympathies with Taipeh”. A full campaign of persecution of 
the European missionaries was launched and those who desired to 
go away could not get exit visas. Catholic nuns in different cities 
were tried for “large-scale murder of children in their orphan- 
ages”. The process of “re-education” is carried on in the 
streets, in the schools, in the homes, and in the cinema houses. 
During the Korean war, in the villages walls were “plastered 
with slogans of “Resist America, Aid Korea”. There is hardly 
any sphere of life, private or public, in which the government 
does not intrude and it is no exaggeration to say that the individ- 
ual has been denied “even his right of silence”. In the achieve- 
ment of the three-fold task of consolidating control, destroying the 
old society, and establishing a new pattern of thought and life, 
the Communists have harnessed economics, religion, art, literature, 
prisons, schools, and everything. One might say that “good 
things” are being forced down the throat of the people in China. 
Not that the people do not support the Communist government. 
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Thev support u, or» aU showin?, for it hu giv cn iVicm Und, 
employment, leisure, fonfidence and self respect It has unified 
the country and it has made China a great power in international 
sphere To this aspect now wc turn 

CHINA’S FOREIGN POLICY 

From what sources the foreign pol«w of China proceeds’ ^ 
Answer to this question can be found ti sve bear in mind that the 
Communist revolution in China derived its strength from severm 
basic forces which provide the clue to Asian history during the 2(hh 
century nationalism economic discontent, and resentment of the 
foreigner It also satisfied a widespread desire fot orderly govern- 
ment Marxist Leninist ideology gave it a new drive, arm opened 
new directions To the strength of nationalism and the legendary 
conservatism of Confucian philosophy and Chinese culture has now 
been added the revolutionary Zealand Speed of Marxism tEfsentially 
Ihe /or«|n polity of China Jhws from banc UneU of Marxisl-Leninut 
iheonts 6ul lAsI dots not man that ¥eopU't CAina u a mere abbenda^e h 
ihiVSS It In th»-ir contempt of the West, particularly the USA, 
China may even excel the USSR, but it would be incorrect to 
say that nationalism in China has been completely submerged m 
international communism and that the Chinese foreigri policy u 
dictated from Moscow Mao himself is “one of ilie most Chinese 
elements inhes own movement” and he did not visit Moscow 
until December 1949/ 

Indeed, “at two vital moments in his career he chose his own 
course in <k/tance of Moscow's advice and m each case events 
proved that he was right The first was in the late rwenlics after 
the breadi between the Communists and the Kuorruntang He 
decided to build up the party on the bans of peasant support with 
land reform as the centre of hu programme The second occasion 
was la 1949, when he defied Sudm's advice to confine himself to 
guenla warfare and entered on a bold campaign that was to 
prove! decaive vfithin a few months” Whether judged on bis 
own record as a Communist or as the acknowledged leader of 
the largest nation on earth, he u second to rione in the Com- 
rautust world after the death of Stalin Even on Marxism, China 
may hold fast to the dogma, but with regard to its application in 
China, the Chinese leaders have to take into account the Chinese 
context The Chinese economy u so backward that such under- 
takings as exi*t must be encouraged and cherished, and not 
endangered by too radical a treatment It is the peasantry and 
Jjot ‘be industrial proletariat that dominates m China The 
Chinese Rag-five golden stars—stands for the Communist party, 
the worker, the farmer, the small capitalist, and the State capita- 
list Jt u true that terrorism has been used m Chma by the 
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Communists to Kquidate the reactionaries, but it should also be 
remembered that terrorism and intolerance were patent charac- 
teristics of the regime that preceded them. 

Principles. iThe principles of the Chinese foreign policy, 
as we stated earlier, apparently proceed from the Marxist-Leninist 
ideology. The first plenary session of the Chinese People’s 
Political Consultative Conference meeting in September 1949, laid 
down some of these principles— protection of the independence, 
integrity of territory and sovereignty of the country; upholding 
of lasting international peace and friendly co-operation between 
the people of all countries; and opposition to the imperialist policy 
of aggression and war. It was announced that China “shall 
examine all the treaties which the Kuomintang concluded ndth 
foreign governments and “shall recognise, abrogate, revise or re- 
negotiate them according to their respective contents”. The 
Chinese declared that on the basis of equality, mutual benefit, 
and mutual respect for territory and sovereignty, they will nego- 
tiate with foreign governments which have severed relations with 
the Kuomintang reactionary clique, and that China “may restore 
and develop commercial relations with foreign governments and 
peoples on a basis of equality and mutual benefit”. Finally, it was 
stated that China would protect “the proper rights and interests 
of tire Chinese residing abroad”, would protect the “law abiding 
foreign nationals in China”, and would accord the right of 
asylum to foreign nationals who seek refuge in China because 
they have been oppressed by their own government for supporting 
the people’s interests and taking part in the struggle for peace 
and democracy”. On tins showing, sovereignty, anti-imperialism, 
peace and international co-operation may be regarded as thefour 
bases of China’s foreign policyv They arise out of the New Democ- 
racy established in China, and conform to its historical experiences. 

’’ The Chinese leaders have often proclaimed tirat “the foreign 
policy of the People’s Republic of China is founded on the scien- 
tific principles of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin”. According 
to these principles foreign policy is an instrument in the worl d- 
wide struggle of communism against capitalism and all allianc es 
“and coabtions with capitalist stat es woul d aim arshalmening this 
strug gle and serving the cause oTCommunistn . The struggle betrveen 
Sst&hsmandlmperialismis eternal and in this struggle the Chinese 
must always be on the side of Socialism. In an article of July 1949, 
Mao Tse-tung wrote: “The Chinese people must either incline 
towards the side of imperialism or toward that of socialism. 
There can be no exception to this rule. It is impossible to sit 

on the fence, there is no third road Neutrality is merely a 

camouflage; a third road does not exist,. .Internationally we be- 
long to the side of the anti-imperialist front, headed by the Soviet 
Union. We can only turn to this side for genuine and friendly 
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aM'svatvtc, notxo side ot th* impcnalisl ftont”; Again, m 
this struggle against imperialism, Cominunism must rnaie conuimn 
cause with a nationalist upsurge m the colonies fighting for 
liberation. But there u a dilterencc tsetween “prolctanan p«no- 
usm”, and "bouigtoo jiatWinaV'sjn” The latter is Use vehicle 
by which the IxjurgeoMie, the ruling class of the nation, attempts 
tornhst tlic parucipauon of the people m the subjugation and 
exploitation of another nation” "Thus the “ofTcr of nnhtary and 
economic avl fay a eapnaiisi nation to another nation is mertiv 
1 variation of naticstialistn’s methods, merely another form of 
oppressing the receiving nation” This struggle against Capitaluro 
and Imperialism requires a flexible technique aftdootangid 
course As Sialm put it “Marxism docs not recognise immuta- 
ble conclusions and formulae, binding all epoens and periods” 
Every situation is to be viewed and reviewed m its historical 
setting and, tactics, therefore, keep on changmg This is not 
opportunism, for goals ancl olyeaivcs never change 


Shorn of its Marxist garb, the CSimese foreign policy would 
appear to be simple It is largely dettimined by “cotBpetin;^ 
purpo cs <»nd pressures generated in a semi-celonial economy' 
and 'at the same time conditioned by the fixed facts of geography 
as well as the fluid facts of power rclauonship in the changing 
context of the world balance of power” Like any other foreiSrv 
policv, “the Chinese Comniuniu Doltcv is as much reaction as 
iC IS action' Tver) nation must adapt its policies the policica 
of other nations and to the “objective realities'' of the “immediate 
mtrmationai situation" In snort, Clnna'sWeign pohevM condi- 
ttrmed by the ideological views and hires and duldces of her 
leaden, by tfie assigned pnoriiics m domestic and internauonal 
policies, by the limiiauons upon her freedom of action because of 
internal pressutfs and weaknesses, and by the asse'sment of the 
opportunities and dangers inherent in the existing world situation 
As we will shortly see. h^r fcaaers have special ties with the 
USSR, special interests in Asia, and speaal animosities toward 
the Uraied Slates, They have special probleais such as Formosa 
on which they feel strong) 

Problem of recogoitson *Tmmediatcly following the pro- 
ciamation of the People’s Republic, the new regime lnv4t^d 
recognition by the states of the world On this question ibrer 
points of view have emerged ai the noti comnwrust world {«) The 
US A refuses to recognise Pekmg and so to admit Comtnurust 
^ma to the UN It has continued to extend «s protection to 
^lang Kai shelc m Formosa, (a) Britain agreed to recognise 
K «\ January WaO and wou’d favour ijs admisnon to 

ti «t fc ^ I ** a united front with the 

,2^ -Ifrxrt Cbnunucusm Even today rc-rularlv 

accredued diphsTnatic rcprescnutivix have hot eii cxcdianged 
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between London and Peking, (m) India was one of the first 
countries to have recognised the new government and has been a 
staunch supporter of its admission to the U.N. , Largely because 
of the opposition of the U.S.A., Communist China has not been 
allowed to get in the U.N. where China is supposed to be re- 
presented by the Nationalist Government of Formosa. This 
ostracism naturally rankles with the leaders of the mainland and 
has been a source of friction between India and U.S.A. 

Soon after the establishment of the People’s regime in China, 
the Nationalists accused the U.S.S.R. of using the Chinese Com- 
munist Party “to undermine the independence and integrity of 
China and the peace of the Far-East”, and requested the General 
Assembly to give the matter immediate attention. The U.S.S.R. 
hit back and demanded the rmseating of Nationalist representatives 
and the seating of those of the new regime. On December 8, 
1949, the Assembly passed “a colourless resolution” postponing 
consideration of the matter and referring some aspects of the 
problems to the Interim Committee of the U.N. On January 13, 
1950 the U.S.S.R. in protest boycotted the Security Coundl and 
all otlier U.N. agencies on which the Chinese Nationalists were 
represented. In June 1950, die Korean War broke out and 
later the Chinese intervened in it. This, at once, stiffened the 
U.S. attitude. The resolution branding China as aggressor was 
passed in February, 1951 and on May 18, the U.N. imposed an 
arms embargo against Peking and North Korea. The U.S.A. 
was also annoyed widi Peking’s assistance to the Communists of 
Indo-China and its vitriolic blasts against the West in general and 
die U.S.A. in particular. On January 29, 1952 the General 
Assembly accepted a resolution, by 25 to 9, with 24 abstentions, 
stadng that the U.S.S.R. in its relations with China since the 
surrender of Japan had failed to caxxy out the Treaty of Friend- 
ship with China. Since then in all die United Nations bodies 
the question was repeatedly raised by the U.S.S.R. but the 6th, 
7th and 8th Assemblies all postponed consideration of the problem. 
In 1954, the U.S. Senate voted 91 to 0 in favour of a provision 
of the Foreign Aid Bill reiterating the opposition of the Congress 
to the entry of Communist China in the U.N. While previously 
the U.S. had taken the stand that it would treat the question of 
representation as procedural and that, therefore, the veto would 
nrt be applied, now its stand was that in case of a division in 
the Assembly on this issue it would insist that this question 
required a two-thirds vote, and that in the Security Council 
veto would be used. Since then no progress has been made, 
and in' spite of repeated efforts of India and the U.S.S.R., China 
is not represented at the U.N. , 

Nevertheless, China has been recognised by 32 states in the 
world and in terms of population by about §rd of mankind. 
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The countries U»at had rtcogniaed Communist Gitna hll Au^t 
195B are Albania, Arghaniatan, Bulgaria, Burma, Cambodia, 
Ceylon, Caechoslovakja, Denmark, hgypl, Austria, the Dndea 
Arab Repubbe, Finland, East Germany, Hungary, India, Indo- 
nesia, Iraq, Israel, Ncpid, the Netherlands, North Korea, 
Korwav, Outer Mongolia, PakisUn, Poland, Rumania, Sweden, 
Sivitzerland. the UK, the USSR, North Viet Nam, Yemen, 
and Yugoslavia On the otlier hand, there arc 44 countnes that 
recognise the Republic of China, of sshich 20 ate Latin Aweircan 
countnes, and Uie rest are other allies of the USA Tlic 
Republic of China has diplomatic masioni in 34 countries and 
13 countnes have diplomatjc missions in Formosa But it is 
the Sizeable economic and militaiy aid of the U SA on an 
annual basis that sujtains the Chiang regime in Formosa, and 
It IS doubtful if the bulk of the people in the island really like 
the American tutelage fn late May, 1957, anti-Amcncan nots, 
arising out of a particular mcidcnl mvoKmeaUS serviceman, 
took place in Taipci- But these had no lasting effect It ts» 
howevet, Communist China which dominates the international 
scene and it u becoming an increasingly important factor in 
world affairs In 1951-52, Peking represcnulive was invited to 
npeu before the Security Council of the U N In 1954, Chou 
En-lai led the Chinese delegation to the Genev a Conference 
where the details of a truce m Korea were hammered out In 
June 1954, with Nehru he enunesaied the Fanch-Shda In 
April 1955, he parucipated in the Bandung Conference Thus 
the Chinese representatives have been Actually appearing at 
various mtemational gatherings Indirectly the U SA has been 
forced to recognise Peiping Jt Jatlo, if not de jurt, recognising that 
15, that Red China i$ a power in the world, that Red China 
controls the mainland, that Red China cannot be ignored As 
Neal Stanford wrote in August 1955 “Mr DuBes went to 
Geneva to talk with Red China’s premier but he did not 
call It recogniuon This tummer U Alexis Johnson, U S Am- 
bassador to Czechoslovakia, was talking in Geneva with represen- 
tatives of Red Chtoa, but Washington will not call it recognition. 
Currently the administration u referring to the Peiping regime 
for the first tune by its olfiCial utle— ^e People’s RcpuWic of 
China If these developments arc not at least an elementary 
form of recogiution then that word has no meaning, all of'vhicb 
points up the fact that Papit^ is the most widely rccogmscd 
unrecogmsed government in the vrorld” 


MIATIONS WITH rORElGN CTATCS 

... ditee principal piQats of Chinese foreign pobey arc 

«>PP««tion tolheUSA, («) a firm alliance 
U S S R., and (iti) a bid for leadership in. Asia , From 
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the Chinese point of view, the countries of the world are dividerf 
into four categories : (a) the U.S.S.R. and the People’s Demo- 
cracies which are extremely friendly; [b) the countries of Asia.- 
Africa, and Latin America, -which “share a common interest in 
the wiping out of colonialism and there are no basic conflicts of 
interest among them, for their common aggressors, oppressors 
and exploiters are the imperialists”; (c) all the Western countries 
i other than the U.S.A. “All these countries had enjoyed special 
privileges in old China, and among them are some colonial 
powers. These enfeebled old colonial powers naturally are not 
happy to see the Chinese people stand on their feet”, (d) the 
U.S.A. and her partners. The U.S. aggressive bloc has from the 
very beginning adopted a hostile attitude toward the liberation 
enterprise 'of the Chinese people”, and “has attempted to oust new 
China from international society”. In the following we will briefly 
examine China’s i-elations •with countries in these categories. 

China and the socialist camp. '*rhe preamble to the 
Chinese constitution refers to the “undestructable friendship witli 
the great U.S.S.R. and the People’s Democracies”. This has 
been the sheet anchor of Chinese Communist forci^ policy for 
many^ years/ But the precise nature of the Sino-Soviet relations 
is not known. There appear to be three points of view with 
regard to these relations: {a) that China is nothing more than a 
satellite of the U.S.S.R.; {b) that Chinese revolution was not 
fabricated at Moscow and that China is a distinct centre of 
power and pursues its own course but in close collaboration 
with the U.S.S.R.; and (c) tliat China is too big to be a satellite, 
that Russia actually courts China, and with courtship go gifts, 
but that China also courts Russia. According to this last view 
“the relationship between Peking and Moscow is shot through 
wth contradiction, because a powerful, united China is botli a 
boon and an obstacle to America”. '' 

According to the satellite theory, both China and Russia are 
in full accord on the final objective of a Soviet world. As one 
critic has put it : “No sooner had they conquered the Chinese 
mainland than the communists “began to spill over the borders”. 
Co-ordinating their policies with those of Russia, they parti- 
cipated against the U.N. in the Korean war ; gave considerable 
aid to the Communists in Indo-China ; supported subversion in 
Malaya, Burma, Siam, Indonesia and India ; and in general 
spear-headed the drive for a Sovietized Asia. , “When Malenkov 
assumed the leadership in Russia after Stalin's death, Mao tele- 
graphed that China would co-operate with the U.S.S.R. definitely 
lorcr'er, and with maximum resoluteness. The anti-democratic 
Rome-Berlin Axis was destroyed during the Second World War ; 

42 IR II 
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but from Its restless altermath there emerged a new anU-demo- 
cratic Moicots-Pcking axtSy It u pointed out that praise of 
the Soviet Union is a daily ntuid m China and that 'Vliile 
the Chinese declarations resemble lovaltv oaths, the Russian, 
gracious acceptance’* The Chinese citizen, it is argued, is ex- 
horted to emulate the Russian example Both offiaaUy and 
unofficially, China and the USSR use csery conceivable 
opportunitv, such as national anmvcrsarjcs, army days, Uic birth- 
day of heroes, inauguration days and anniversaries of treaty 
signatures, in order to exchange greetings, delegations and toasts 
The Sino-Soviel Inend»hip Association has been fostenng 
exchanges It is suggested that the Kremlin avoids being too 
dictatorial, but, in effect the Chinese policies are detemuned m 
Moicow, and that after burning their fingers badly m China in 
1920, the Soviet leaders have learned to respect Chinese nationa- 
listic sensihihue. (Moscow, however, pulls the strings and 
“the Chinese Communists dance puppet-bie’^ 

S nndlj. It IS suggested that China is not a pimpet of the 
USSR I he Chinese communists won control of China by 
their own efforts, without Russian assistance, except for Manchuria. 
Mao and his colleagues made their osvn revolution with little 
help and at times wi^ some hindrance from Stalm until a very 
late stage when success vras assured. And success came as a big 
surprise to the Soviet leaders Again, Mao » the greatest literary 
contributor to theoretical Communism Jn power, it is argued, the 
Chinese Communist! have atuched great unpottanre to developing 
policies of their own in Ana and to achieving a co-equal status with 
hi jscow Within the framework of international communisniy It is 
also stated that Red China has firmly assumed leadership over the 
Communist movement in the far Cast, and Asian Communists 
have come to seek and desire her assistance Mao’s theory of 
Ghineae Revolution usaid to be “a new development of Marusm- 
L-ninism m the revolutions of the colonial and semi colonial 
countries and especially in the Chinese Revolution” It is hailed 
as a significant development for the world commurusi movement 
and as “a new contribution to the treasury of Ivlarxism-Lenin- 
um” (Finally, it is argued that China’s size, population, loca- 
tion and potential power all make for a rclauonshjp between 
Peking and Moscow quitediffetent from the Soviet satellite status 
of the People’* Democracies of East Europe China has its own 
policy objectives It was not m minions of Ru.sia that the 
Chinese drove the Amexiean. bark from the Yalu River m 1951 
and « was nothing to do with Russia that Communist China 
came into dispute with the United States over Formosa It is, 
merefore, argued that “while there is no reason to assume that 
Peking is a completely free agent m International Communism, 
•mw. '/Mv'a )= or can ’oe 
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completely dominated by Moscow. An axis relationship appears 
to have developed between the two major communist states’^ 
finally, it is suggested that a strong United China is both a 
boon and an obstacle to Russia,, and that the relationship bet- 
ween the two is rather uneasy. It is argued that Red China 
keeps Japan off the Asiatic mainland and impedes U.S. power 
in the Far East. Thus China becomes Russia’s buffer against 
the vast exposed Soviet territories in Asia and its hostility ivdth 
the U.S. A. deflects considerable U.S. strengtli and attention 
away from Russia. These are valuable services China renders 
to the U.S.S.R.j On this showing, Moscow should skilfully try to 
aggravate the hostility between China and America without 
creating a situation of war. War may be a gamble and would, at 
any rate, tax the U. S. S. R. But short of war, Moscow can 
only benefit from the strains in Sino-U. S. relations. To play 
this role, however, China must be strong, and Russia is, therefore, 
willing to reinforce the military and economic power of the 
Chinese Communists. Thus “Moscow is perceptibly nervous 
about its relations with China. ^ China is Moscow’s biggest 
foreign headache. For though China is still the weaker country, 
Russia has been under uncomfortable Chinese pressure. This 
is Russia’s dilemma. A strong China blocks Japan and America. 
But a strong China also stops Soviet expansion in the Far East 
and has already compelled Russia to retreat’). 

But whatever the precise nature of the Sino*Soviet relation- 
ship, there is no doubt that these relations are very close and 
both countries have had compelling reasons to help each other. 
For the U.S.S.R., the communist regime is a pillar of strength from 
any point of view — political, economic or strategic. On her side, 
China’s plans for economic expansion arc dependent on Soviet 
aid (loans, equipment and technical skill) and the U.S. hostility 
makes the Soviet support imperative. In fact, this forged the 
strongest bond between them since “America tvas the enemy of 
Communism and the national aspirations of both countries”. 
$oon after the revolution, Mao led a Chinese delegation to Mos- 
cow and on February 14, 1950, concluded the Sino-Soviet 
Treaties. Three agreements were signed : (i) a Treaty of Friend- 
ship and Mutual Assistance, for 30 years, (tz) a Treaty on the 
Chang Chun Railway, Port Artliur, and Dairen; and (ni) an 
agrrement on credits. The first provided for mutual assistance 
in the event of either a renewal of Japanese aggression or of 
aggression by any other country in alliance with Japan and each 
was to refrain from concluding any alliance directed against the 
other. Under the second agreement Russia promised to hand over 
the Chinese Chang Chun Railway immediately after the conclusion 
of a Japanese peace treaty or in any case not later than the end 
of 1952. The Soviet troops were to be rvithdravvn from Port 
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Arthur not later than 1952 and the So\iet Union was to be 
reimbursed for instaUaiions erected there since 1945 The future 
cf Dairen was to be discussed after a Japane'C peace treaty but 
meanwhile China was to talte over all property admmistcred bj 
or leased to the U S S R. in the port fbe third agreement 
protided for a Soviet loan of $300 million over apenod of five yean 
for the purchase of industrial and railway equipment The Smo- 
Sovuei Treaty of 1345 was superseded^ 

In the foHowmg )ear5, fnendhest relations continued between 
the two slates In September 1952, Cliang Chun RaQwav was 
returned to China but it was agreed that Port Arthur would 
not be returned until Japan had concluded a peace treaty with 
Russa and China In October 1954, however, it was agreed 
that Port Arthur would be relumed in 1955 and the transfer took 
place in Mav 1955 Meanwhile close economic relations ui th« 
spheres of finance, ioint enterprises, commerce and technical aid 
were established lour lomt stock companies (50 50 basis) were 
established to exploit China’s resources In October 1954, new 
agreements were signed between the two countries which provided 
for (lie sale of Russian mterests in these companies to China, 
for the extension of additional Russian credit to China and for 
the conslrucuon of a new railway parallel to the Trans^Sibenan 
hue Thousands of technical advisers and cNperts are wcrVing 
in China to build up the Cliinese economy 

Politically, the two rountnes work in elewe collaboration 
Tlic U S $ R has been the strongest champion of the Chinese 
entry in the U N The Soviet support in the Korean War was 
undoubtcdl> given In 1934*^ they both condemned the 
leywnal security pacts sponsosed^by the Western Powers in the 
Middle Fast and bouth l:^st Asia In 1956-57 both condemned 
the Anglo-French invasion on Egypt Throughout the Hungarian 
and Polish revolts there were regular consultations between the 
two capitals fhe Chinese hadshown moderation lo the denuncia- 
tion of Stalin and bad differed from some aspects of Khrushchev’s 
thesis at the 20ib Party Congress But in 1958, the two states 
jointly attacked Tito During the recent crisis of Lebanon, Iraq 
and Jordan, the Soviet leaders made a huiried visit to Peking and 
held consultations 

Peking's relations with other Communist States have been 
quite dose There is a steady exchange of students, athletes, 
musiaans, dancers, and tcdint^ experts tVide trade relations 
have been established and trade pacts have been sisjned with all 
of them In 1950-51, a Sino-Pcdish Se* Transport Company vvas 
established Generally, f^tna, until recently, appears to have 
no eSort to play a leading part in the councils of the 
t^oaiPiumst State* m Eastern Forope, being content to regard 
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this area as a Soviet sphere of influence and the status of such 
smaller Communist nations as irrelevant to her own relationship with 
the Soviet Union. She has given firm support to the Russian efforts 
to halt the movement towards greater independence in these coun- 
tries. Indeed it may even be said that the revolt in Hungary caused 
Moscow to enlist Peiping’s aid, with tf?e result that Chou En-lai 
paid his first visit to Eastern Europe during this period. In Buda- 
pest, he assured the Hungarians that China would not remain mere 
bystander if attempts were made by “reactionary elements” to over- 
throw the legally elected popular government of any Communist 
country. “But in gaining the backing of the Chinese, Moscow had 
to grant the Chinese Communists direct access to the satellites for 
the first time. This was of great significance for China and 
helped boost the building up of her economy. China had carried 
out trade with the East Euiopean satellites before, and indeed on 
a large scale, but never directly. The Soviet Union had always 
played the role of broker and all dealings went through the 
Soviets. Now, China rvas able to negotiate with her trade part- 
ners directly, and from a position of strength”. 

Relations with Asian, African and Latin-Axnerican 
States. China’s relations with India, Burma, Indonesia, Ceylon, 
Pakistan, Nepal, Japan, Indo-China, Siam and Philippines and 
the Middle East countries have already been dealt with. We 
have also surveyed the attitude and policy of China towards the 
national movements in Africa and Latin America. I It is enough 
to point out here thatythe Chinese Communists did not need 
Russian encouragement to turn their attention to South-East 
Asia. Special effort is made by China to cultivate Japan and 
India., With India, except Tibet, they have had no difficulties 
as we have already seen. With Japan, in spite of absence of diplo- 
matic relations, wide economic and cultural exchanges have taken 
place. On February 26, 1958, a 5-year contract providing for 
the barter of Chinese iron-ore and coal for Japanese steel products 
was signed by representatives of the Chinese National Metals 
Corporation and leading Japanese Steel Companies. On March 5, 
jl958, the Fourth Private Sino-Japanese Trade Agreement was 
'signed in Peking. But an incident on 2nd May involving the 
tearing down of a Chinese Communist flag at an exhibition in 
Nagasaki led Peking to announce, on May 10, the suspension 
of all commercial relations with Japan, including the barter 
agreement of February 26. Finally, it may be mentioned that 
the relative influence of China on Asian countries is constantly 
increasing. In India particularly tliere is always a tendency to 
draw comparisons with developments in China. Peking has also 
become “the focal point for communist conferences, rallies, good- 
will missions, social and cultural exchanges, and economic negotia- 
tions in Asia”. 
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riiiTK. and the West. With Britain, China has special 
animosities except that lloni^kong may at some future date become 
a source of tensions The Britah businessmen have been given 
fair treatment and the British lecognition hat obviously softened 
Peking’s policy towards the UK It is really the United States 
of America which i. jndivputably Public Encmv Number^ One 
of Communist China At the end of the war in 1913, the 
C3imesc Communists had no rigid dishke for the United States 
We have r^erred to the role of Marshall in the Chinese Civd 
War The change m the Communists’ attitude seems to have 
come over in the autumn of 1948 when they confined the 
American counsel at Mukden, Augus Ward, and hu staff to lus 
compound and kept them cut off from the outer world for 
SIX months Jn October 1949, they arrested Ward and 4 subordi- 
nates on the charge of assaultu^ a former Chinese cmplovce 
In January, 1930 the USA withdrew its consular and diplo- 
matic staff from the mainland m protest against the scuure of 
some of Its property m Pekmg In December, 1950, foUowmg 
Peking's intervention m the Korean War, the U SA placed 
drastic restnctiont on trade with Commuiust China and shordy 
^ter, the Peking Government seaed all American property m 
China and ‘'froze” American bank accounu there 


Smee 1949, many factors have contributed to the worsening 
of telauons between China and the U S A We have referred to 
the U S refusal to recognise the Communist regime and the U 5 
opposition to Its entry in the U N The U 5 policy of rearming 
Japan in the wake of the pobey of containment of Communism in 
Asia was viewed m China as a policy of restoring fasusm Thejapa- 
nese Peace Treaty, and the Mutual Security Treaty (September 
1951), if anything, confirmed these suspicions The war in Korea 
drove "the Haic-Am^ncan Campaign' to new heights and led tc 
the slogan that the U SA is “a paper-tiger and can be fully 
defeated” The U S policy on Formosawe have already surv«*ycd 
in Part Two of this work Thu was related bv Peking to the 
tf S policy On Korea and ‘‘both appeared in their eyes as a 
co-ordinated scheme of impenalum” On Formosa the Chinese 
f«t strongly and the U S policy to help Chiang’s Government 
there, m ^eir eyes, is an act of gross interference m China’s 
interml a^irs / In the spring of 1955 asciious crisis developed 
the offshore islands — Qiiemov and Matsu At thcBindung 
Canfcrence an effort was made to settle some of the problems 
Uiat divided Peking from Washmgion but the Smo-U S talks 
1954-55 achieved no results In 1936-57, 
tn« tetvsioa continued to increase and m 1958 it reached new 
heights 

ulks in Geneva had continued 
until the end of 1957 when the U S Ambassador concerned went 
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to another post. However, no progress was made regarding the 
question of the renunciation of force in the Formosa area. The 
U.S.A. and Communist China agreed to continue the talks in 
Warsaw. Within this frame-work the position in the area from 
mid-l955, although remaining tense, was nevertheless quiet in 
a military sense. Sporadic bombardments occurred, initiated by 
one side or another, and there was a certain amount of aerial 
activity, but no major clashes occurred. The territorial position 
has remained unchanged since the Nationalist evacuation of the 
Tachen islands in February 1955. vOn the political front, the 
propaganda war continued unabated. On May 7, 1957, the 
U.S.A. announced that U.S. Air Force troops armed witli the 
guided tactical missile Matador (T.M. 61) would be stationed 
on Formosa. This naturally caused serious indignation in Peking. 
By July 1958, the crisis had deepened again and Peking autho- 
rities increased their air activity in the area of the Formosa 
straits. On August 7, two Chinese Nationalist jet aircraft were 
shot down by the Communists. The Communists concentrated 
heavy artillery bombardment against the Quemoy group and, 
later, there was some concentration against the smaller islands 
of Tan-Tan and Ehr-Tan, south-west of Qjuemoy. On August 
25, a substantial naval engagement took place between Nationalist 
and Communist forces on August 25. Meanwhile the U.S.A. 
had reinforced its Seventh Fleet in Formosan waters with an 
aircraft carrier and four destroyers from the Mediterranean and 
deployed air forces from the Philippines on Formosa. On August 
lA, Chiang’s Defence Minister had declared that “the offshore 
islands would be held and defended to the last”. On August 19, 
1958, Moscow Radio warned the U.S.A. against provocation in 
the Formosa area. On August 23, Dulles, referring to Quemoy and 
Matsu Islands, announced : “These islands have been continuously 
in the hands of the Republic of China, and over the last four years 
the ties between these islands and Formosa have become closer 
and their inter-dependence has increased. I think it would be 
highly hazardous for any one to assume that, if tlie Chinese 
Communists were to attempt to change this situation by force 
and now to attack and seek to conquer these islands, that could 
be a limited operation. It would, I fear, constitute a threat to 
the peace of the area”. On August 27, Eisenhower said that 
nothing definite could be said what the U.S.A. would do if 
Quemoy and Matsu were invaded by Communist China. Same 
day Ae Chinese Communist Commander in Fukien issued the 
warning that China would liberate Taiwan as well as the offshore 
islands and tliat a landing on Quemoy was imminent. The U.S. 
reply followed the next day. Recalling Dulles’s warning of 
August 23, quoted above, it concluded: “This direct threat and' 
the massive bombardment Of Quemoy came as stark reminders ' 
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of Peking’s militarism and aggressive expansionism, and are m 
direct contrast to Peking's repeated professions of peaceful 
intenuons” 


Tims China’s relation wih the U S A have throughout been 
strained The Eisenhower Dactnne, the crisis m Syna and the 
U S intervention in Lehanon gave new dimensions to the cold war 
In short, it appears that in the near future there is no chance 
of any rapprochement between China and the USA The 
problem of Formosa tends to defy settlement, and unless a 
solution to U is found as part of a larger over-all bargain, it will 
continue to be a most senom danger spot in Asia 


Policy objectives and means Wc may now summarize 
the basic foreign policy objectives of Communist China («} 
the recovery of tcrntoncs traditionally regarded by Chma as 
Chinese, (4) the strengthening of security of China’s frontiers, 
(c) the expansion of Chinese influence m Asia, and (rf) the 
extension of the practice of Commuiusmv' 


Among the terruones where China’s sovereignty was stiU 
disputed were Smkiang, Mongolia, Manchuria, Tibet, Hongkong, 
hfacao and Formosa fn Sinkiang, the new Government im* 
mediately sent troops to occupy the area and they are still there 
AUhotteh it did not and could not secure the return of Outer 
hlongiNia, It obtained, what was denied to Chiang’s Government, 
the exchange of ambassadors and m 1952 concluded a ten>vear 
agreement oneconomic, cultural, and educational co-operation We 
have discussed the recovery of all the special conces.ions granted by 
Chiang to Russia m htanchuna and the provisions of the Treaties 
ofFebniary 1950 regarding Dairen and Port Arthur In 1950, 
China liberated Tibet. For the present, Peking is not making 
any effort to secure the return ofHjogkong and Macao Formosa 
problem Vfc have already examined .^t has now been realized 
by Peiping that it has no chance of securing Taiwan by military 
force, for, that would mean a war between China and the USA 
in which the USSR would, of course, come in China, therefore, 
IS now concentraung on the possibility of "penceful liberation”, 
by promising suitable positions to the Kuommtang leaders and 
by placing on the patriotic feelings of the Chinese m Formosa 


kVith regard to the second ol^ecUve of security of the frontiers, 
the Chinese aim is to secure (i) the elimination of the hostile 
^wer of the KuommUng m Tormoia, or at least, “the with- 
drawal cf the U S aid and alhince which alone makes this power 
4 menace , (u) the wiihdrav^ of U S power south from 
Korea, and if possible the TepUcement of the present Govern- 
meniofSyni-man Rhee by one friendly to Chma, and {ifi) 
he removal of U S power and influence from Japan y 
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About the third objective — extension of Chinese influence 
5n Asia — it may be stated diat China has made constant eflbrts 
to build up its influence in Japan and Korea. Soon after the 
Korean war, the Chinese outbid the Soviet offer of £90 million 
worth of aid with an even larger one of £112 million. _ In South 
Korea the sentiment of Korean unity has been exploited in an 
attempt to secure the overthrow of Syngman Rhee and the with- 
drawal of U.S. and U.N. troops. In Japan, propaganda has been 
carried on against the presence of U.S. troops and U.S. loans 
there and against the revision of the constitution required for 
full Japanese rearmament. Here also the major menace is not 
tlic Japanese strength but the U.S. A. The effort, tlierefore, 
is directed to secure a neutralist government in Japan which 
might expel the U.S. forces and remove the U.S. bases. Mean- 
while, cultural and trade relations continue and tiie Japanese 
civilians w'ere returned in exchange for trading concessions. 
Elsewhere the Chinese have exploited tire anti-Western sentiment 
of nationalist regimes, and the attack on the S.E.A.T.O. was 
aimed at building moral influence in the region. Incidentally, 
in attacking the S.E.A.T.O. China was attacking the U.S.A. 
We have already examined the Chinese efforts to humour Burma, 
Indonesia, even Siam and Malaya. In Indo-China, tlie ultimate 
aim is a United Viet Nam, friendly to China. With NcwT)elhi.. l 
Peking’s relations arc hundred per cent correct, The summoning 
of^Iie conterence of Asian and raattc iNationsln 1952 in order to 
mobilize support for their case in Korea and against the Japanese 
rearmament, the setting up of a Peace Liaison Committee for the 
Asian and Pacific Region, and the Chinese participation in the 
Bandung Conference have been other moves of Peking to make up 
with neighbours and to build up influence. Finally, the extension 
of communism. In fact this seems to be “tlie most remote aim of 
Chinese foreign policy” and is clearly subordinated to other more 
vital objectives. 

'The means adopted for the realization of these objections 
have been: (1) the building up of Chinese power and raising the 
standard of living of the Chinese masses; (2) the effective use of 
diplomacy such as using “the witch cry of imperialism to arouse 
hostility towards the U.S. A., Britain and otlrer Western nations 
among all under-developed countries” or again, there is the 
attempt to exploit the differences between countries hostile to 
China or its ideology; (3) The Sino-Soviet alliance as a source 
of military, economic and political strength./ 

Impact of Chinese Revolution on World Politics. The 

emergence of China as a unified national Power under communist 
leadership has been ah epoch-making event not only in the 
history of China, but also of Asia and the world. In China it 
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wis the fulfilment of centuncs of aspirations of the masses In 
Asia It IS a psrt of the nationalist upsurge and all that it impucs 
In the Horld, a has opened ness directions and has inaugurated 
a major centre of power It rostered the failure of U S pohcies 
in the Far Last It has placed enormous human and inatCTial 
resources on the side of the “Snoalist Camp”, and his tilted the 
balance of posver in fatour of the USSR It has led to new 
frictions and schisms in the Western world On Uie issues of 
recognition of the new regime in Peking and of its representation 
at the UN, It has brought to the surface the conflict of 
interests of the USA and Britain, USA and India and other 
Soui^East Asian countries It led to tlie extension of the doctnne 
of containment of Cornmuiusm from Europe to Asia, to the 
widening of the systems of regional alliances and military pacts, 
and to the acceleration of the race for armaments It contributed 
to a material change m the U S policies towardsjapan and India 
particularly Before 1949, China was regarded as the bastion of 
the West and enormous money wras sunk by the United States to 
bolster up the Kuonuntang regime Afler 1949, the United 
States did the stock>taking and Ranged the order of pnonues m 
Asia by phemg Japan and India tn the forefront Italso obliged 
the Pentagon to support reactionary regimes tn South Korea, 
Philippines, Thailand and Taiwan It brought to the limelight 
the need to deielop the under-developed area* and the Colombo 
Plan may be said to be its unmedwte outcome In the Commu- 
nist world, until 1949, the USSR was the unchallenged leader 
The Chinese Revolution ondcrmincd the Soviet supremacy, 
indirectly contributed to the national fensent in the Communist 
Camp, and led to a new ordering of loyalties In the Far East, 
It led to a major upset, and creat^ many danger spots Referring 
to ibis aspect Pannikkar writes 

“Abbot, in his Et^nnsri ^ Europe says ‘Among the many 
dnerse csents which make a period mcinoraWc in history none 
IS more striking than the nse of a State to equality or supremacy 
among the powers of the world Preceded almost imanablyby 
a long period of slow development, precipitated by the advent of 
some extraordinary circumstance, or the ambition or ability of 
some individual, and culminating for the most part in a great 
convulsion, a final arbitrament erf" arms, with its vast expenditure 
of energy, treasure, and blood, and the telatne decline and read- 
justment of other powers of the polity into which the new power 
thrusts its way, this recurrent phenomenon of history is at once 
the chief motive of progress and distinction tn the drama of 
pobtics’ This phenomenon was m fact what we were witnessing 
m the Far East China has become a Great Power and was 
msi^ing on being recognised as such The adjustments which 
such a rect^iuon rcquina ate not e^sy, and the conflict in the 
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Far East is the out-come of this contradiction”. {In Two Chinas, 
pp. 177-78). 

Indeed, a historic event has occurred, and tlic rest of the 
world might debate for long its causes and might take long in 
recognising that it has taken place. It is not a question of 
anybody liking it or disliking it. One has to suffer the con- 
, sequences of shutting one’s eyes to something which exists but 
' which one ignores or does not recognise. The adjustments which 
such a recognition requires may be, as Panikkar says, difficult 
but it is only in times of difficulties tliat statesmanship is put to test. 
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' The United Nations , 

OftytM 

In Part One of tha work ve have surveyed the geng^ 
growth and failure of the League of Nations during the period 
between the two world wan We have also discussed the variOTS 
steps taken by the Allied leaders during the Second World vNm 
in the direction of establishing a more cfTcctivc oi^anization 
postwar period taking into account the gnm realities of the 
contemporarv international situation Bncfly stated these step 
were the Dedaratiori of Four Freedoms {January 6, IPH). the 
Atlantic Charier (August 14,1941), the United Nations Dcclara' 
tion of 26 Govemmems (January I, 1912), the Moscow Ueclara 
tion (October 30, 1943), the establishment of theUnited Nations 
Relief and Rehaiuhtalion Adnumsiralion (November 9, 1943), 
the Teheran Declaration (Decerobet I, V9V)» the creation of the 
International Dank of Reconstruction and Development (IBRD) 
and International Monetary Fund (IMF) at the Brciton Weo« 
Conference on July 21, 19H, the Dumbarton Oaks proposal! 
(25 proposals) for an International Organiiation for World Peace , 
in October 1944, and the Yalta Agreements of February 19+5 
1 At Dumbarton Oak s the mam outlines of the proposed prca tiiza 
I ' tion wereVrav'm out and H was agi^ed thaTpMC^sKould be 
\ K ent bv c^lecttve a ^on. hv mediation o#7>.nhatXailed, by force. 

\ At Yalta , the signal tor tiie transition from plsinning to action 
'was given when Roosevelt, Stalin and Churchill resolved on the 
earliest possible establishment of a general international security 
organization declared that the Dumbarton Ovks proposals laid 
the foundations for such a body, and announced that a United 
Nations COTteryce to prepare a charter of the p roposed ofgMum- 
tion wou ld bC-held on Wednes^v. 2an r ApriL 


XEeSan Franoaco Confereoce Apnl 2S— June 26, 1945 

The Conference to draw out the Charter of the United Nations 

Organization (UNO) was held before the end of the fighting 

and the Charter was separated from the Peace Settlement 

necessary to liquidate World War 11 Now, this procedure 

was matenally diflerent from that used after World War I, 

for, the_.Ci>venan£_pf the Lekmie of Nations, wns written into 

tlin ...f ^ un i-r n— -1 1 — 


'Tt was Itiil m lyjj that “statements of basic objectives wrere a 
essential dement in securing the widest popular backinu for the 
war effort , and that it woidd be better to umte for peace 
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"while the ties of war-alliance still were strong”. An agreement 
reached in time of war had a fair chance of being kept up in 
time of peace. After the war, there might be b ickerin gs and ^ 
dissension s which might render the task insuperable ^d even 
mpossible. For Roosevelt, there was the lingering memory of 
Wilson’s tragedy and he, therefore, "felt it wise to secure the ^ 
consent of the Congress of the United States to the establishment , 
of a world organization before those domestic political differences, 
which, tend to return so rapidly to all democratic countries after 
the close of a war, made agreement on such a controversial 
subject less sure”. It may be asked why was a new international 
organization considered to be necessary. There was the League 
and it could have been allowed to continue with some improve- 
ment and reform. Why was it thought necessary to spend so 
much money and time in drawing out a new Charter? Three 
reasons compelled the new venture. First, the U.S.A . would 
lia^been still averse to joining die League which the Se nate 
had c6ndemned"iTi r920. 'lire ~Arnerican l ea ders, th erefore, 
"thought thaOliey must present to t he Senate "a new sc heme more 
■"TGhef lean m origin an3"ThinEjng”.__JiecpndIy, since the Sovie t 
Union had~been expelledTrom the League they would have 
never agreed — ta~itS"Tevivali Fin any7~ people ge nerally thought 
tlTat' “a~fresh "start wouig~~brin g something strong er than the 
Xea gueTj ad been and less affected by the_srigma_of failure which, 
more or less imjus dy, rested u p on the Lea gue”. ' 

"^an Francisco proved to be a good site for tlie Conference. 
Its choice symbolised the increasing power and moimting prestige 
of the United States. The Conference opened on the 25th 
April as scheduled. The delegates of 46 nations were all govern - 
ment representatives . The 85u delegates and their advisers, 1,500 
Sewspaper, radio and cameramen and 1,200 public spectators 
streamed through the marble foyer to their seats and behind 
them, stretching far beyond the confines of the conference town 
and of the American continent itself, was an endless sea of faces, 
the common people of all countries tlie world over. These 
imllions, majority of whom had ^own at fust hand the meaning 1 
of being at war, were now, looking toth is-C onference for hope^ 
guidance and peace . Stettinus opened the first session and at once 
came the voice of Truman, speaking by telephone line from the 
White House in Washington about 3,500 miles away, through the 
loud speakers with a key-note call to the Conference to work 
in the spirit of Roosevelt who had died on April 12, 1945. »it 
is not the purpose of tliis Conference”, Truman declared, 
draft ; a treaty ot peace in the olcTsehse of that term . It is nt Tt 
our assignm ent to s ettle sp eciti c quest i ons~of territofie srhoundaries. 
citizenship and fep^ations i T his Conference rvill devote i't .s 
energies and its laboufs~~excIusively to the single problem of 





ge^efln peac c'^ 

The actvud work of the San Francisco Conference, ho\\-evi:r, 
clearly wdicated the trend of events to come, and the first clash 
came on the question of the appointment of a permanent chair- 
man Evcntuallv a comprotime was suggested by Eden ana it 
was agreed that the presidency €>f the plenary sessions should 
rotate among the four sponsoring powers, that the four presidents 
should penodically meet under the chairmanship of Sfcttinus 
who would have the delegated powers of the other three to con- 
duct the business of the Conference, and that be should preside 
over all meetings of the Steering Commiitec and its executive. 
The question of reprcseniatiMi of states like Poland, Argentina, 
Ukraine and White Russia was settled and at the end, the 
admission of Argentina, Ukraine and White Russia brought the 
number of participating states to 49 and a few days iater the 
entry of Denmark earned it to 50 

The Conference workedthroughfourComminions— on General 
Provisions, the Assembly , th e Secunty Counc il and the J udici^ 
OrRaniraTTon Each Cornnussion set up committees on ’vvhTcti 
ttcty oeiegaiion was entitled to be represented, to provide tecbnical 
consideration of sections of the proposed Charter, and prepare -■ 
draft provisions for the Commission to pass on to the plenary 
session The ground plan was the Dumbarton Oaks proposals 
and various delegations bad suggested amendments totalling 400 
pages which were collected into a single indexed volume by the 
Secretarial and copies were issued to each delegate All draft 
decisions of the Committees were examined hy a Co-ordinating 
Committee assisted and advised by a small committee of jurists 
Meanwhile the Big Five were constantly meeting to review the 
committee decisions Responsibility for preparing the final text of 
the Charter rested with the Co-otdinating Committee and when 
they had finished, the jurists gave it a last minute review 
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collective securit y, was allayed whe n Truman assured that he 
wnulrl~“invite th EiTi tn negotiate a treaty which would be consistent 
with the World Charter while a dvan cing the~EIslorrc-system--of 
mter-A ih encan c 6-^e ratioi ?\ Sn the question of veto, the 
opposition was launched by the smaller powers. While they 
conceded the principle, they opposed its unlimited operation and 
insisted on getting its use regulated. It was at Dumbarton 
Oaks that the principle of veto had been settled but there 
the voting procedure had not been considered. At Yalta the Big 
Three agreed (1) that each member of the Security Council should 
have one vote; (2) that decision of the Council on procedural 
mattters should be made by a majority of any seven of the eleven 
members; and (3) that decisions on all other matters should be by 
a majority of seven members, which must include all five permanent 
members, except that a party to a dispute should not vote when 
it was only a question of seeking a solution by negotiation, 
mediation, conciliation, arbitration, judicial settlement or any 
other peaceful means. Among tire Big Four there arose differ- 
ences with regard to the interpretation of this formula. The 
smaller powers demanded that the veto should not apply to the 
investigation of the facts of a dispute by the Council or to its 
recommendation of a settlement. At one stage they decided to 
concede this demand but later on the U.S.S.R. backed out of it 
and it was only when Stalin, at the request of Truman, intervened 
that the U.S.S.R. delegates withdrew the objection. The Big 
Four thus agreed that no individual member of the Council 
could alone prevent consideration by the Council of a dispute 
or situation likely to lead to a dispute. “But”, the agreement 
added, “beyond this point decisions and actions by the Council 
may well have major political consequences and may even initiate 
a chain of events which might in the end require the Council 
to invoke measures of enforcement. This chain begins when the 
Council decides to make an investigation or determines that the 
time has come to call on states to settle their differences, or 
makes recommendations to the parties. It is for such decisions 
and actions that the unanimity of the permanent members applies, 
with the important proviso for abstention from voting by the 
parties;^ to a dispute”. It was recalled that in this respect the 
Charter would improve on the Covenant which allowed the 
Council of the League of Nations to take substantive decision only 
by a unanimous vote of c.ll its members, with the exception of 
the parties to a dispute (under Art. 15), and by Art. 11, (under 
which most disputes were dealt with by the League) the unanimity 
rule was invariably interpreted to include even the votes of the 
parties to a dispute. The Yalta formula (as now interpreted), 
with its provision for action in the Security Council by a majority 
■of seven, would make the operation of the Council easier than 
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>vas the case under the League rule of unarutnity It was also 
pointed out by the Big Tour llwt after all the five permanent rneni- 
bers could not act by themsches, for since a decision m any case 
could be taken only by sc\cn members, the five permanent mem- 
bers would need the concurring votes of at least two nom^nna- 
nent mernbers Thus it would be possible for a ny -five of tne 
non pgr o anent memben, acting M a group^ to exerase aseto 

The veto formula was thus finally approved, the veto w^ 
lifted from the ducussion of disputes, the members were allowoi 
to act immediately and without prior authority as regional deTence 
groups until the Security Council took action against an aggressor, 
and a clause was inserted m the Charier, ensuring a scat on the 
Couna! and a veto to any nation whenever a decision is bein g 
TlUeussgd’fharmay involve _thc use of its anned forcia 

On the question of the Trusiecship SystertT^hc difficulty 
was that the Dumbarton Oaks proposal, contained nothing 
about trusteeship and the League precedent under the hfan 
date S>stem could not serve as a useful basis It could not, 
because the League mandates plan was part of the VersaiUtt 
Treaty and referred to actual areas taken from Germany and 
Turkey while "the U Is Cunfcrcnce was meeting before any 
treaty of peace had b«n drafted and so had to delineate general 
principles of trusteeship and sketch a working machmew of »• 
worldwide system without being able to refer to specific tern* 
tones So e\ery thing had to be done m the abstract” It was 
decided that the mistceslup system would apply to (i) ex-enemy 
possessions of the last war now under mandate system, (li) those 
areas which might be detached from the enemies at the end of 
the second world war, and («i) imiiones voluntarily placed under 
the system by colonial powers, on terms agreed belwecti them 
andtheUNO Ihe position of India and Syria both dependen- 
cies in 1945, and both represented at the Conference, wfas 
covered by the provision that trusteeship would not apply to any 
member of the UN A distinction was also envisaged between 
strategic trust areas (under the Security Gouncfl’s supervision) 
and non-sCrategic trial areas (under tSe Assembly through a 
Trusteeship Counal) Thus, while under the League there were 
three types of mandates and all areas had to fit into one of these, 
under the new plan status would be determined separately. 
While the League prohibited mihtanzation of mandated areas, 
the new plan recognised the right to forufy only such areas as 
were desvgr^ted as strategit. And while the Covenant made nc 
provision for fitting the mandates system into the world security 
organization and as pan or‘‘the world peace-keeping machinery”, 
the trusteeship plan expressly provided for such a link The 
San Frwicisco Conference was bettveen those whe 
asked for spcafic pledge of independence for dependent peoples 
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(e.g. Russia, China, India and other smaller nations) and those 
who opposed such a pledge (e.g. Britain, U.S.A., and France), 
Eventually the compromise included among the basic objectives — ■ 
not pledges — of the trusteeship system, promotion of “progressive 
development towards self-government or independence as may be 
appropriate to the particular circumstances” of the areas con- 
cerned. 

The of the matetrs were decided comparatively easily. 
Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar headed the Committee on the Economic 
and Social Council an3 thte final plan, covering 18 clauses of 
the Charter, provided for a Council of 18 nations to be elected 
by the General Assembly. Shortly before tire San Francisco 
Conference a committee of jurists from thirty nations had met 
at Washington to prepare a draft statute for an International 
Court of Justice and it had prepared 69 articles. These, together 
rvithfive clauses of the DumbartonOaks plan and 120 amendments, 
were examined by two Committees and they produced the plan 
that was finally approved by the Conference. There was some 
conflict of views on some questions: Should the court be new or 
a continuation of the old one with modifications? Should its 
jurisdiction be optional or compulsory? How should the judges 
be nominated ? Should the Court render only decisions or could 
it give advisory opinions? All these questions were settled without 
much difficulty. The principal issues settled in the last days 
were the scope of the Assembly’s powers of discussion and the 
procedure of amendment of the Charter and members’ right to 
withdraw from the organization. Since it was thought that “to 
mention withdrawal would give the organization an ah of imper- 
manence, the Charter remains silent on this and only provides 
“for the suspension of a member’s privileges and for expulsion 
of a persistent violator of the Charter’s principles”. But the 
recommendation for expulsion was to be made by the Security 
Council (where the veto operates) and the decision on it is to be 
taken by the General Assembly. 

On the question of amendment 28 nations wanted a special 
revision conference called not sooner than the fifth and not later 
than the tenth year after the Charter came into force. It tvas 
finally decided that a review conference could be called any time 
by a two-thirds vote of the Assembly and of any seven members 
of the Security Council, If no such conference had been held for 
ten years the proposal for one could be put on the agenda of the 
tenth session of the Assembly and the conference would be held 
if so decided by a majority vote of its members and by a vote of 
any seven members of the Security Council. Any alteration 
of the Charter , recommended by a two-thirds vote of the Con- 
ference would take effect when ratified in accordance mth their 
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respective constitutional procesjes by t%vo*thinl5 of the members 
of the \j ^ inciuding a« iVic peimatitnt members of the Seamy 
Council Thus the Big Five Skcre given a \cto nght on ameno* 
ment 

The last major issue was that of the posvcm of discussion to 
be given to the General Assembly The 45 smaller powers 
wanted to vest large powers in the As-embly where there would 
be no veto and where thes would have a greater weight Here 
also a compromise was found and it was decided that the 
Assembly would be cniitlcd to discuss anv matter within the 
scope of the Charter and make Tccommendations but not "with 


regard to that dispute or situation” of which the Secontv Council 
' ’ 1 Uie Security Council so requests '' *'■' 


IS Seized, unless tlie Security Council so requests rewards the 
end, hfexteo moved a resolution hamng Franco’s 9pain and the 
Manchukuo from the membership of the U N and, tliougb the 
Charter does not contain the bat, the resolution by common 
consent "was placed in the minutes as the ofTicial interpretation 
of the Charter rules governing membership*’ 

Signtag the Charter The Charter containing 10,000 word* 
in III Articles divided m 19 Chapters was finally prepared in 3 
official Utvguages — EtigUsh, French, Spansh, Rus»v\n and Chinese. 
All Coldi the various Committees held about 4C0 meetings and the 
entire conference is reported to have used 500 tons of paper The 
total colt to the USA — the host — was estimated at £400,000 The 
last business session of Che Conference was held on June 25, 1945 
and that night the Ch irtcr v as unanimously approved The 
signing began on June 26 and China, the first of the United Nations 
to have suffered attack by one of the Axis, got the honour of sign 
mg first In the final session the Conference observed a iiunute’s 
silence during which the audience rose in respect of the memory 
of the men and women lulled in the war which was not yet over 

{ The first atom bomb was used on August 6, 1945, the Charter 
establishmg the U N O was, therefore, conceived ui the pre - 
^ammiccfa Ttic Chatter came inioJorce pnQctoher24. 1945, 

iT^, tnerefore, to function in the utomic'^agel fiv Octob^ 24, 


the number of ratihcations deposit^ with the Government of the 

US reached the minumun required by Article 110 But m 

order to bring the organization into effect u was still necessary to 
complete ccnain legal preparations On June26, 1945, the 
signatories of the Charter had established a "Preparatory Com- 
mission of the United Nations m order to make provisional 
awngements for the first sessions of the General Assembly and 
the three Councdi, the establishment of the Secretariat, and the 

convening of the International Court of Justice” The Commis- 
sion was to cQnsistofonereprescntaUveofeacn Member Government 
ma Its funettons were to be evrciicd between sessions bv an 
executive CtanoMjiee Haicmbert The Conimsssroa dtxtd^ 
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on June 27, 1945 that the Executive Committee might carry on 
tlie work of the Commission in London. The Committee met 
there from August 4 to November 24, 1945 and by December 23, 
1945 the documents had been drafted covering the provisional 
rules of procedure, privileges and immunities, and provisional staff 
rules. Meanwhile the Commission set up a committee to negotiate 
with the Supervisory Commission of the League on the transfer 
of the League’s assets. The last session of the Leag ue Assembly 
met at Geneva from April 8 to April IB, ltt4b and it assented to l 
Ihe transfer of ^sets to the U.N. ♦From April 19. 1946, the 
League o f Nations- ceased to exist . ) 

Assumptions underlying the Charter. In order to 
understand the functions of the United Nations and its role in world 
affairs, it is necessary to be clear about the explicit and implicit 
assumptions underlying the Charter. It was assumed by its j 
framerSj^rrtiji, that scientific and technological advance has led to ( 
the invention of such a formidable war machinery that the only I 
alternative to peace is a total annihilation of world civilization. I 
Peace, therefore, is to be achieved at any cost. Secondly, it was 
thought that maintenance of international peace and security 
involved collective action “not only in dealing with threatening 
disputes and situations but also in creating political, economic, 
and social conditions favourable to peace throughout the world”. 
Thirdly, it was assumed that this collective or common action must 
be based on voluntary co-operation between various governments, 
and not on dictation or coercion by anything like a world govern- 
ment. Ifhe U.N.O., therefore, was to be based on the sovereign 
equality of all its members. Indeed, it may even be said that the 
U.N. is almost in every respect the very anti-thesis of world govern- 
ment and the . deference paid to the principle of national self- 
determination, the divorce of responsib'lity from power through 
the eclipse of the Security Council by the General Assembly and 
the incongruities of the principle of ‘one state, one vote’, all 
suggest that “the organization may e.xcite rather than discourage 
national particularism and individualism”. Fourthly, it was 
also assumed that within the framework of the co-operative system 
on which the U.N. is based, tlie primary and final responsibility 
for taking action for the preservation of peace and security in 
specific situations must rest with the great powers “acting in 
accordance with the purposes and principles to which all are 
committed”. It was, therefore, hoped that the war-time 
unity between the great powers would continue. The Charter’s 
collective security formula was, therefore, based on the assumption 
of a continuing “Armed Concert” , of great powers. During the 
course of the second world war the idea had developed that ins-‘ 
tead of one power controlling world events, there should be a new 
world system in which the major powers were to work together — 
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an idea which, in the ivords of Toynbee, was “comparable with 
coalition govemmeDt at the national levd” The U N was the 
product of ihu idea But since even at the San Francisco Confe* 
rcnce there were signs of disruption in this conceit, many people 
there had shown reluctance to make the future success of the 
U N entirely dependent on the concept of conunumg unity of the 
Great Powers This reluctance ii duly reflected in provisions of the 
Charter such as those relating to the functions and powers of the 
General Assembly But, to the responsibility of the Great Powers 
for peace and security, was to be combined the interest and regard 
for the smaller slates, for, otherwise their confidence in the UNO 
would be destroyed 


Again, It had been supposed that “although the powers 
respomible for the defeat of the Axis powers should undertale 
imtially the drafting and enforcement of the terms of the peace 
MtUernents, the new organiration should assume primary responsi' 
bihty for maintaining peace and security on the basis of these 
peace sculrments once the major powers rebnquisb tlieir speaal 
„ ** thought that co-operation among 

the Great Powers would not mertly be confined to the nuesuons 
that might come up before the U^ , but that it would also extend 
to Uie tcTOs of pe.ice to be imposed on the defeated powers 
Without "'htw the basis for effective co-operation within the U N 
Itself would be greatly weakened In future years, most of these 
assumptions proved to be illusory, as we will sbortlysee 

oftitUN Thcpu^pO!C! oflhcUN 
^ J Charter are, jinr, to maintain peace and security, 

^ *0 foat end, to take effecuve collective measures for the 
p.cm.l.oo and tamova\ of Ibrcau lopaare and for ihc auppresiiM. 

aggression or other breathes of peace, and to bring 
t , pfaceful means, and in conformitv with the pnnoples of 
“ternational law, adjustment or settlement of mtema- 
''hich might lead to a breach of peace 
based r r ^ fnendly relations among nations 

^ «iual rights and self ietenm- 
appropriate measures to 
international P«ce Thtrdlj, its objective istoachicvc 

WwnaliMial problems of an 
oromounff a o*' humanitarian character, and in 

respect for human rights and for 
sdl without distinction as to race, sex, 

common ^ rations m the attainment of these 

giTT.< Tt ** ” pointed out that the basic 

scourge of\ar’' tr? .m S«n«auons from the 

to establish condit^ reaffira laiih m fundamental humm rights, 
«tawish conditions under which justice and respect for the 
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obligations arising from treaties and other sources ofinternational 
law can be maintained ; to promote social progress and better 
standards of life in larger freedom; to practice tolerance and live 
together in peace with one another as good neighbours; to unite 
to maintain international peace and security; to accept peaceful 
approach; and to employ international machinery for the promo- 
tion of the economic and social advancement of all peoples. 

Nature and Principles of the U. N. Certain characteristic 
features of the U.N. become clear on a perusal of the Charter. 
In the first place, like the League of Nations, it was a League 
of the Victors . It “was conceived in the midst of ivar and in 
tKe fear oT” war. It was the product of the victors of World 
War II, and their trade name was carried over to become the 
name of the universal organization for peace”. Only those states 
had been invited at the San Francisco Conference ^vhich had 
signed the Declaration by the United Nations and enemies as 
well as neutrals had been excluded from original membership. 
Article 107 makes a clear distinction between the U.N. and the 
“enemy States” and to deal with them the responsibility is 
implicitly given to the Big Five, “It was their share in winning 
the war upon which Avas based the claim of the Five Powers to 
predominance in the U.N., and no new state can be admitted 
wtliout the consent of all live. The term ‘peace-loving state’ was 
interpreted to mean those states which had been willing to war 
against the Axis aggressors”. 

Secondly^ the U.N. is characterized by the supremacy of the 
Big Five in relation to the smaller powe rs. Even at the San 
Francisco Uonlerence, whenever the latter criticized the veto right 
of the former, they were reminded that the war had been mainly 
fought by the Big Powers. When, for instance, Belgium attacked 
the Big Power veto on amendments of the Charter, the U.S.S.R. 
retorted that but for the sacrifices of Britain, Russia and the 
U.S.A., they Avould not be there to complain and argue. The 
veto also extends to the admission of new members and the 
appointment of a Secretary-General. “This special position does 
not depend upon their ability to meet stated criteria; they are 
arbitrarily named and there is no way to unseat them, even by 
amendment Avithout their oAvn consent. They can block almost 
any action in the Security Council; on the other hand, Avhen 
they are in agreement, they should easily be able to influence the 
two other votes needed to take affirmative action”. The veto has 
even been pushed forward to cover the question whether a ques- 
tion is substantive or procedural. Under section 2 of Article 27 
of the Charter the veto is not permissible on procedural matters. 
But there have been diflTerences of opinion Avhether a particular 
matter Avas procedural or not and this question has been treated 
not procedural but substantive and, therefore, vetoable. This is 
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Charter. The only exception to this is provided under Chapter VII 
entitled “Action with respect to threats to the Peace, Breaches 
of the Peace, and Acts of Aggression”. Here the Security Council 
is armed with the power “to repress the illegal use of force”. 
Except for this, the corner-stone of national sovereignty is left 
unaflccted. It is, indeed, carefully protected. Thus seen, the 
U.N. is far from being a super state; it is an association of states, 
with each member free to do as it wishes except for certain 
limitations upon its right to use force in its international relations. 
It is far from being a ivorld government. 

Fourlhly, it follows from what we stated earlier, that the U.N. 
is another example of that political form of maximum stability and 
effectiveness Avhcrc one finds, tiic mixture of federal union and the 
unitary state, of order and variety, whether the proportions be 
properly adjusted or not. It ts not so much a legal order as a 
political ystem. The rule of law is severely limited. The General 
Assembly as well as the major Councils — the Sec®ty Council, 
the Economic and Social Council, and the Trusteeship Council — 
are all political bodies. (The only legal organ is the International 
Court of Justice and its jurisdiction is hedged in by limitations 
and its judgments can be ignored with impunity). Nowhere does 
the -Charter say that decisions of these bodies shall be reached in 
accordance •with the principles of international law. It is only 
indirectly that legal principles may enter the making of a political 
decision, but even here much would depend on personal equation. 
The fact that the development and codification of international 
law is one of the functions of the U.N. is irrelevant to the issue 
we are presently considering. It is only in section 1 of Article I 
that a lip service is paid to “the principles of justice and inter- 
national law”. The U.N., therefore, hardly represents a legal 
order. 

But if it is not a legal order, it is certainly a political system 
based on “co-operation” and “decentralization”. What is “Co- 
operation” in this context? It implies the “willingness” and “the 
ability” of its members to co-operate, and both are hypothetical 
matters. The willingness and the ability to co-operate will, in 
any given case, depend partly or wholly, on the smooth adjust- 
ment of national interests, and not on any set of absolute rules 
or categorial imperatives. The natural disposition of most states 
is to harp on those rules which arc in line with their own parti- 
cular national objectives and to play down the rest. The 
prospects of collective action usually mm, therefore, far more on 
the majority’s recognition of coincidence of national interests 
than on a genuine deference to these rules. On this showing, the 
U.N. cannot be said to be a world authority endowed with a 
■will of its owned the capacity to enforce that wUl. It is on ly 
in a very formal sense that the U.N. can be said to be an ‘‘entity". For 
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instance, it can cectamly be said that the U K can take its 
corporate action which iJ technically (but only technically) 
separate from the acta of its member states, just aJ a corFWfation 
can take action ivhich is separate and apart from the indimiw 
acts of Its directors or stofkholders In this sense although the 
mediator for India and Pakistan, Dr Frank Gnhaiu, u an 
Aiticrican citizen, he has no inslriictiotu from the United States 
Government, he is pud by and represents the U N in its efforts 
for an accommodation of vicivs on the problem of Kashmir But| 
students of diplomacy also know that the vicivs of a mediator K 
almost invariably reflect the view's of the country to which he j 
belongs J 

And what about “decentralization”? It is m two ways that 
this principle is reflected in the U N First, wliilc the League 
of Nations tended to move in the direction ofccntrahzation, the 
U N tends m the direction of dccentrali/aiion m respect of 
specialized agencic* The League “sought to bring all inter- 
national activities under one umbrella”, though it did not fully 
succeed in doing this The U N , on the other hand, “encourages 
the building ol separate intemationM organizations, each with its 
own special functions, its own stsfT, and its own treaty base” 
AU the specialized agencies are specifically designated m the 
Charter, and they are linked with the U N Suendlj, there are 
the pronstons for regional security organizations based on the 
concept of collective selfnlefence as distinct from the concept of 
collective security This we have fully discussed in Part Two 
of this wort and the reader may refer to its pages (282—254) 

Thus seen, the U N u a political system based on the twin 
principles of co operation and decentralization It is not a body 
active outside the framework of decisions of member govern- 
ments Jt reflects world anarchy, tensions, nfes and cracks It 
cannot abolish conflicts of ideology and power, or the new nation- 
alism or the revolutionary upsurge of peoples Tlicvvorld is face 
to flee with a choice between peace and plenty or total annihila- 
tion, and the U N js the response of civilised man to this kind ol a 
worid It IS a method by svhich disruptive forces can be kept 
within the peaceful bounds laid down by the Charter It is a 
scriM of continuing international conferences, and a forum These 
conferences provide a diplomatic clearing house where represen- 
tatJvw of many govemtnenu see esch other regularly, and get 
to know each other as individuak The U N Assembly, for this 
h« been called as thc.'Tpwn .hleetmt' of thcjivorld” 
fre U N presents a method and instrument of foreign policy by 
which governments can negotiate with each other-pn the basis 
Ol i-Jiarter purposes which they must have m mind, vvhether they 
support them or not It is a form “multilatcrardiplomacy”, 
mooerni/ed version of 19th cenuiry “Conterence diplomacy” 
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It can even be called as a diplomatic contrivance to facilitate 
collective action, but as such, it can for the most part do no 
more than its members collectively are prepared to do. Permanent 
delegations at the U.N. headquarters have been called '‘World 
embassies”, because of the wide scope of contacts and negotiations 
they must undertake. 

The League and the U.N. compared. In saying all this, 
the reader will be reminded that some such things were said 
about the League of Nations too. Indeed it has been said that 
the organization which emerged in the U.N. Charter is, in 
general, another League of Nations. It will be more correct to 
say that the U.N. is not a mere replica of the League. In some j 
rcsbicts the U.N. is similar to the League] in some, it represents ( 
a material imptovement Ofi it: a nd in oiHeis it even sephs to Se 1 
weaEcr^ Like the DSgue tlie U.N. is making serious efforts 1 
to contain, if not to abolish, war as a scourge which has brought 
untold sorrow to mankind. Both have been based on the concept 
of sovereign equality of member states, both have relied on 
diplomacy and agreement to achieve their ends, and both have 
utilised much the same type of organs and agencies. The General 
Assembly, the Security Council and the Court of International 
Justice remind one of the League Assembly, the League Council 
and the P.C.I.J. The Trusteeship system reminds us of the 
Mandate system. Analogous to the commissions and specialized 
agencies of the U.N. were the “technical organizations” of the 
League and the “technical commissions” to deal with such 
matters as intellectual co-operation, health, communications and 
transit, armament, and traffic in dangerous drugs. In both systems 
objective has been stated and machinery has been provided, but 
in both actual progress has to depend upon the voluntary 
co-operation of member states rather than on their own authority. 
(The instruments of both have been persuasion, public opinion, 
consultation, and discussioni 

In many ways the system of the U.N. is weaker than the 
League system. .In the Covenant the obligadons of the Members 
were stated in very definite terms, while in the Charter those 
obligations are couched in rather general terms. Onder the 
Charter, Members are under no obligation to take enforcement 
measures of any kind in case of a threat to peace, breach of 
peace or act of aggression, until the Security Council has taken 
decisions specifying the measures to be applied. On the other 
hand, Article 16 of the Covenant required the immediate appli- 
cation of economic and financial sanctions against a Member 
resorting to war in violation of the Covenant. Under the. 
Charter system, however, in case of flagrant aggression, the 
Security Council is expected to take enforcement measures without; 
delay and to the full extent required by the circumstances. ■ 
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Again, the limit of domeiticjunsdictwit in the Charter system n 
much more strinc;ent than it was under the League systein 1 c 
Charter spccificaily provides that ‘'nothing m the present Charter 
shall authorise the UN to intcrsenc tn matters which are 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any ‘talc 
In cases where there u a conflict of views, whether a mattCT 
falls within the domestic jurisdiction of a stale or not, the 
Charter leaves a wide gap Lach slate would be its oivTi judge 
The parallel provision of the Covenant was “If the 
between the parties u claimed by one of them and is found by 
the Council to arise out of a matter which by international law 
is solely wiUim the domestic jurisdiction of that party the Council 
shall 50 report, and shall inabe no recommendation as to lU 
Settlement” It was also declared to be “friendly nght of 
Member of the league to bring to the attention of the Assembly 
or of the Council any circumstances whatever alTcctingintcmatioi^ 
relations which threaten to disturb international peace or go«>d 
understanding between nations upon which peace depends 
While, m effect, the league was alio helpless m cases which 
members claimed to fall vithm their domestic junidietion, its 
Council could certainly decide according to mtemational law 
as whether to a specific question fell within its domestic jurisdiction 
or not Under the Charter there » no provision as to who should 
decide the question Nevertheless, the U N has not been 
restrained in taking action on matters despite frequent protests 
that to do so would be to intervene m a member’s domestic 
affairs , 

Though in some ways weaker than the League sy’stem, the 
UN system represents a defirutc and significant advance on the 
pattern and ideas on which the League was based The two 
most powerful and most reluctant states — the U S , and the 
USSR —were persuaded to enter the new organization and 
without their partiapation there could be little hope of progress 
At least, in Uicory, the Charter recognises what the Covenant did 
not, VIZ that It is the “peoples” and not mere “governments” 
thatan international organization 'ts intended to serve In the 
Preamble to the Charter, the words used are “we, the peoples of 
the UN” while in the Covenant it was “the High Contractu^ 
Parties”, 1 e the Governments which agreed to urute in the 
I^guc^ Even though the people have no direct contact with 
the U N and the delegates arc just representatives of the 
governments of the Member States, the Charter, in nuking the 
people party to the UN, has thrown a new responsibility upon 
AS^n, although at most points the organs of 
the U N have only powers of recommendation, at a number 

P®?!* they do have powers of decision and command 
exceeding anything m the League system Majority voting is 
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accepted for the making of decisions much more ividely than in 
the League, both for the General Assembly and various Councils. 
On paper, at least, the U.N. has a more powerful system of enforce- 
ment and more discretion in its use at numerous important 
points. It is a definite gain on the League system that "the 
unanimity rule, so long prevailing in international conferences, 
is abandoned and that a veto can nowhere he used except in 
/ tlie security field, and tliat instead of veto belonging to every 
Member and to be used in all voting, a veto can now be used 
only by five states and only in the security field”. 

Moreover, the U.N. system of sanctions is more elaborate, 
involving as it docs an obligation on the part of states to make 
agreements rsfth the Security Council defining their respective 
contributions to the prevention of aggression, and supported as 
\it is by a Military Staff Committee, an organ for which there was 
mo counter-part in tire League. ,In 1950, the system was expanded 
further (as rve rvill note later) by an arrangement giving the 
General Assembly the right to employ military sanctions when 
the Security Council is deadlocked by a veto. Thus, the authority 
to require Members to use armed forces against an aggressor is a 
decided gain over the League as a legal matter, however, weak it 
may be in its actual operation^ The Covenant provided for 
sanctions against any power which defied the autlrority of the 
^ League. The U.N. can take “enforcement action” not only 
when war has actually broken out but it can also take “preventive 
action” when there is a threat to peace. The Covenant, being 
i an integral part of the Peace Treaties, encouraged the tendency 
;to equate security widr the slaius quo. The U.N. does not suffer 
from tins handicap. The Covenant did not clearly demarcate 
the functions of the Council from those of the Assembly, and 
this had weakened the League somewhat. The Charter clearly 
idemarcates the functions of the Security Council from those of 
me General Assembly and the former is much stronger and has 
the power to decide whether there exists a threat to the peace, a 
breach of the peace or an act of aggression and also to decide as 
to the application of the enforcement measures. 

Again, while the Covenant did not provide for collective 
self-defence. Article 51 of the U.N. Charter specifically defines 
-the scope and extent of the right of self-defence if an armed 
y attack occurs against a member of the U.N. As we will note 
later, with regard to the colonial questions also, the U N. system 
is more effective than that of the League and the Trusteeship 
Council has more powers than the Permanent Mandates Commission 
; ever had. Finally, greater recognition is given under, the U.N. 
/ System, to the need for social and economic collaboration than 
( under the Covenant. The League had no regular representative 
organs, except the I.L.O., for dealing with economic questions, 
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Its Financial and Economic Commituc being mamly an CTp« 
fact finding body, with no power of action The I L U » cci 
adrift from the old League of which it was a P3«. “ 

being under a new Constitution drawn up at its thlUaelp^B 
Conference of 1 9 15, and has been accepted, with its tripartite l^i 
structure, as the instrument of the UN the field 
laiion Again, the Economic and Soaal Council CO-atJH 
with Its many commissions and specialized agencies represent^ > 
much more ambiuous effort to deal with problems of peace* uoe 
CO operation than that put forth by the technical organizalioiu 
and advisory committees of the League The organization « 
the former is larger and its objectives arc more inclusive tnaa 

were those of the latter The UN Specialized Agencies hvcati 

autonomous status not matched by the agencies of the Lea^ 
dealmg with similar subjects “Whereas it was possible uno« 
the League system for older international agencies, such as the 
Universal Postal Union, to become alTihatcd svith the 
organiration, as a matter of fact they were not brought so 
generally into a viotkmg telationship with the League as nii 
been true of them under the UN (In other words, theU' 
embraces an even larger percentage of die total existing nta 
national organization than did the old Leaguey 

Fanctioni of the U N The pnmary function of t he U?* 
the mamtenan 


-isamtamcjit 

authorized to consider aiiy slinailon likely ioimpair friendly relaticau 
among states and the pnnapal meth^ used by the U N has 
bcenmedution As a mediator the U N has attempted to resol'C 
the conflicts by providing a channel of communication between 
the combatants, by supplying a scapegoat which each nde can 
hold responsible for failure to oblam its maximum demands, 
by providing a possible source of acceptable new proposals on 
which discussions can proceed, by mducing an atmosphere of 
fnendhness and case in which each nation’s fears, expectations 
and hopes can be discussed, and by focussing the attention of 
world opinion on the issues in dispute The U N has achieved 
pacific settlement of disputes by investigating facts through com 
^sions (c g in the early phase of the Greek civil svsr in 1946), 
by exercising good offices and conciliation (as in the Indonesian ‘ 
dispute m 1948-49), by a reference to the International Court of 
^sticc (as in the Angl^Albaiuan dispute), by appointing Truce 
Commissions (as m Palerime}, and by issuing cease fire orders 
(as in Kashmir and Egypt) 

Secondly, the U N has been entrusted with the task of bring- 
ing about peaceful change and treaty revision Under Article 14, 
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“the General Assexnby may recommend measures for tlie peaceful 
adjustment of any situation, regardless of origin, which it deems 
likely to impair the general welfare or friendly relations among 
nations including situations resulting from a violation of the 
provisions of the present Charter , . . This is the counter- 
part of Article 19 of the Covenant. The U.N. General Assembly 
here has no power 1o order or enforce any change w’hatevcr. 

Thirdly, the U.N. promotes international co-operation in die 
political field and encourages the progressive development of inter- 
national law and its codification. It promotes international co- 
operation in tlic economic, social, cultural, educational and health 
fields, assisting in the realization of human rights, and funda- 
mental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, 
language or religion. 

Fourlkly, the U.N. promotes the well-being of the inhabitants 
of the non-sclf-governing territories on the basis of the “general 
principle of good ncighbourlincss, due account being taken of the 
interests and well-being of the rest of the world in social, 
economic, and commercial matters”. It also promotes the politi- 
cal, economic, social and educational advancement of the inliabi- 
tants of the trust territories. 

Finally, the U.N. functions as a platform of discussion, a 
forum of world opinion and as an agency of co-existence. When 
tlie normal diplomatic channels are not available and due to 
tensions diplomatic relations betw'Ccn two or more than two 
states are broken, the U.N. serves as the main diplomatic point 
of contact which renders negotiation possible (e.g. during the 
Berlin blocade in 1948-49) and the clearing of the Suez Canal 
in 1956-57. It also serves as a great shock-absorber and 
as an outlet for pent-up emotions. By letting out tlie 
steam, it enables statesmen to cool doivn. Prospects of 
peace are thereby brightened and tlie dangers of war recede 
backward. 

STRUCTURE OF THE U.N.O. 

Membership. We have already dealt with the Preamble, 
purposes, and principles of the U.N. Charter and with the basic 
functions of the U.N. As for membership, in the first place 
all the states participating in the San Francisco Conference (50) 
became the original members. These were: Argentina, Australia, 
Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Byclo-Russia, Canada, Chile, China, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, El Salvador, Ethiopia, France, Greece, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, India, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Liberia, 
Luxembourg, Mexico, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, 
Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Philippine Commonwealth, 
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Saudi Arabia, S>ria, Turkey, Ukraine, Union of South Afn^ 
USSR, UK., USA, Uruguay, Vraczucia, Yugoslavs 10 
these 50, Poland also joined as an original member on 
October 15, 1 94S Membership is to all other peace-loving 
states \ihich accept the obligations contained in the Charter and 
they can be aumiitcd by a decision of the General ABcmb f 
upon the recommendation of the Security Counal ^ 

vote, a veto may be used in the Security Council and a iwo-thirds 
majontv of the General Assembly is rcfimrcd At first, entp' “ ' 
new members was very strict, and later, tlic cold war put l^n 
hurdles in the way of states aspinng for membership Nme 
states were admitted in the yearly cars — Afghanistan, 

Sweden and Thailand (1916), Pakistan and Yemen 
Burma (1940), Israel (1949) and Indonesia (1950) The apph* 
cations of a number of other states were vetoed m the first post- 
war decade Spam did not even apply for membershTp tmtu 
September 19a5 for reasons earlier stated The Sudan, Timisia 
and Morocco were allowed to become members in 1956 without 
much difficulty Sixteen states— Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, 
Ceylon Cambodia, Finland, Hungary, Irisb Republic, Italj^ 
Jordan, Libya, Laos, Nepal, Portugal, Rumania, and Spamentew 
the U N tn the famous package deal in December 1935 Thu 
bad brought the number of members to 79 In 1936 Japan 
entered as the COch member and in 1957 Ghana and Malays 
brought the membership to 62 In omtrajt to the problem of 
admissions, there has been no controversy over the operation of 
the Charter provisions on suspension and expulsion While these 
provuions have not yet been applied, a state against which 
preventive or enforcement action has been taken may be suspended 
from the U N by the General Assembly on the recommendatioii 
of the Security Council Such a state may be restored the rights 
of mcinbersliip by the Secunty Councii 

Obbgatsons, prlvilegea and legal character Mem 
bers aic obbged, under both general mtemaUonal law and Art 2 
of the U N Charter, to fulfil m good faith thcir obligations under 
the Charter Non members have no obligations under the Chatter, 
but may find ihemsehes subjected to UN action if thev 
presume to disturb the peace Non members have the rights to 
apply for membership, to bring any disputes to which they may 
be parties to the attention of the Secunty Council or General 
Assembly, if they accept in advance, for the purposes of the 
dispute, the obbgatioiu of pacific settlement provided m the 
present Charter They haw also a nght to lom the Inter- 
n.,,onal Court „r Juri.cc (IC]) o„ cood.tlotu dotomrorf 
Cormol Assembly on the recommendation of the Secunty 
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The Organization is to “enjoy in the territory of each of 
its Members such privileges and immunities as are necessary for 
the fulfilment of its purposes”. The representatives of the 
Member states and officids of the U.N. are to enjoy “such 
privileges and immunities as are necessary for the independent 
exercise of their functions in connection with the organization”. 
The General Assembly is responsible for making recommendations 
, with a view to determining the details of the application of 
privileges and immunities. 

The Organization has been given a legal capacity and under 
Article 104, it is to “enjoy in the territory of each of its Members 
such legal capacity as may be necessary for the exercise of its 
functions and the fulfilment of its purposes”. The U.N. has its 
own emblem and flag. The U.N. emblem reproduced in the 
U.N. flag had its origin in an emblem prepared by the Presenta- 
tion Branch of the U.S. Office of Strategic Services in April, 
1945 in response to a request for a button design for the San 
Francisco Conference. On December 7, 1946 the Assembly 
approved the San Francisco design with slight modifications. The 
revised design is “a map of the world representing an azimuthal 
equidistant projection centred on the North Pole, inscribed in a 
wreath consisting of crossed conventionalised branches of the olive 
tree in gold on a field of smoke — blue with all water areas in 
white. The projection of the Map extends 40° South Latitude, 
and includes four concentric circles”. 

In 1947, the need was felt for a flag. The U.N. Commis- 
sion of Investigation concerning the Greek Frontier Incidents had 
been using the unofficial flag designed by the U.N. Secretariat. This 
flag was composed of the official emblem of the U.N. as approved 
by the General Assembly in the previous year, embroidered in 
white on a background of light blue and encircled by the 
words “United Nations”. The Commission had used this flag so 
that it might enjoy the protection of, and be identified by, a 
neutral symbol while travelling through troubled areas or parti- 
cipating in meetings under the jurisdiction of several countries. 
The Secretary-General, Trygve Lie, recommended that the flag be 
adopted, but without the encircling words, as it possessed the 
essential requirements of dignity and simplicity. On October 20, 
1947 the Assembly adopted this recommendation and directed 
tlie Secretary-General to draw up regulations concerning the 
dimensions and proportions of tlie flag as well as authorising the 
Secretary-General to adopt a flag code. On December 19, 1947, 
a Flag Code was issued by the Secretary-General and this was 
amended on July 28, 1950, and further amended on November 
II, 1952. The U.N. Flag Regulations were issued on August 21, 
1950. 
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Finances The expenses of the regular budget of the U N 
arc shared by member governments broadly according to their 
capacu> to pay The percentage each member has to pay is 
decided by ihe General Assembly In fixing the contributions 
the Assembly is advised by an expert committee which talcs into 
account such factors as national income, comparative income per 
person, temporary dislocation of national income and ability of 
members to ‘ecure foreign currency Special consideration is 
giten to countries With low prr tofnta income Theimmmum 
contnbution has been fixed at 0O-l®4 and the maximum at 
33 33% The Assembly has also recognired ihc principle that m 
normal tunes the ptr ro/ita contribution of any member should 
not extend the pit mpita contribution of the member which 
bears the highest as*e»smcnt AlU»ough the USA paysene- 
ihird of the total contribution, four other countnes pay more on 
a prr ro/iitfl basis In 1958, USA, pays 33 33%, the USSR 
I3£;6%, the U K 7 ai%,Fronce5?0%, China 5 14%, Canada 
3 15%, India 2 97%, Italy 208%, Ausiraln I 65% and Pakutan 
0 55% _Thc total expenditure of the U In in 1957 amounted to 
$18,250,700 An automatic penalty for falling into arrears is 
provided in Article 19 of the Charter the defaulter “shall have 
no vote m the General \ssembly if the amount of its arrears equals 
or exceeds the amount of the contributions due irom it for the 
preceding two full years’* The General Assembly mav, never* 
thele»a, permit such a Member to vote if itis satisfied that the 
failure to pay is due to conditions beyond the control of the 
Afembcr 


THE PRINCIPAL ORGANS 


The pnncjpal organs of the U N are (1) The General 
Assembly, the Security Council (3) the Economic and Social 
C^nal, (4) the Trusteeship Councils) the International Court 
®f (ICJ)i and (6) the Sccretanat. Under Article 7 

(Sec 2) such subsidiary organs as may be found necessary may 
be esubluhed in accordance with the Charter 


Tiu: GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

Articles 9 to 22 of the Charter deal with the composition, 
lonctK^ at^ powers, voung and procedure of the General 
^sembly The Assembly consists of all the members of the U N 
^ch member is entitled to be represented at its meetings by 5 
delegatM and 5 alternate delegates, but has onlyone vote It meets 
egiUarly once a year, coromencmg on the third Tuesday m 
Is?,”?*”'’ ‘O. ‘3tb «a,ioB mnon September 16, 1858 

ty *e Se&etatv-Genetal iT 
requested by the Secunty Council, nr by a majority of the 
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members of the U.N., or by one member concurred with by 
majority of the members. Por instance, emergency sessions were 
held on the Middle East situation on November l-lO, 1956 and on 
the situation in Hungary on November 4 — 10, 1956. It elects its 
President for each session. Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit was thus 
elected the President of the 8th session of the General Assembly. 

The Assembly functions through a number of committees. 
Seven of them are Main Committees on each of which every member 
is entitled to be represented by one delegate: (t) Political and 
Security, {ii) Economic and Financial, Social, Humanitarian 
and Cultural, {iv) Trusteeship (including non-self-governing 
territories), {v) Administrative and Budgetary, (yj) Legal, and 
{vii) Special Political Committee. In addition, there are two 
procedural committees: (1) a General Committee to co-ordinate 
the proceedings of the Assembly and its committees, and (2) a 
Credentials Committee to verify the credentials of the delegates. 
The former consists of 1 5 members comprising the President 
of the General Assembly, its seven Vice-Presidents, and the 
Chairman of the seven Main Committees. The latter consists of 
nine members elected at the beginning of each session of the 
General Assembly. The Assembly has two standing Committees — 
an Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions and a Committee on Contributions. Subsidiary and ad hoc 
committees have been established by the Assembly whenever 
necessary, viz,, the Interim Committee, the International Law 
Commission, Special Committee on the Representation of China, 
Collective Measures Committee, Scientific Committee on the Effects 
of Atomic Radiation, and the U.N. Commission on the Racial 
Situation in the Union of South Africa. These, then, are the four 
types of Committees used by the Assembly. 

The Assembly can discuss any questions within the scope of 
the Charter relating to the powers and functions of any organ of 
the U.N., and except for those matters which may be pending 
before the Security Council, it can make recommendations to the 
member states or to the Security Council or to both on any ques- 
tion or matter. It may consider general principles of co-operation 
and disarmament, and may also call the attention of the Security 
Council to situations which are likely to endanger international 
peace and security. It may study and make recommendations 
for the_ development and codification of international law, 
international co-operation in social and economic spheres, and for 
the peaceful adjustment of any situation which may threaten 
general welfare and friendly relations among the nations. It also 
receives and considers annual and special reports from the Security 
Council and from other organs of the U.N. It supervises the work 
of the Trusteeship Council. It also considers and approves the 

44 IR II 
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budget of the Organization and elects members of v anous organs 
Finally, it has constituent functions related to tlie aroendroent of 
tlie Charter- 


The deasions of the Assembly on important questions ate 
made by a tsso*thirdi majority of the members present and aotin^ 
'Ibcse questions include reconironidaiionj sviib respect to the , 
maintenance of international peace and security , the election ol I 
the non-peimancnt members of tlic Secuntyr Council and of all 
the mcroben of the Economic and Social Council and the 
ship Council, the admission of ne^v members, the suspension m the 
rights and privjJeges of mrmbcnhip, the expulsion of Members, 
question relating to the operation of the trusteeship system, 
budgetary questions, and she question of determining additic»ial 
categories of qucstiMw to be decided by a Iwo-thirds \otc On 
other questions decisions are made by a majority of tlic members 
present and s otmg 


lacmsuig Imponance of tbe General Assembly Even 
at ban Francisco Confi-tence the smaller powers had fought Cor 
arming the General Assembly (where c%ciy member was repre* 
seated and each had one vote) with adequate powers Since 
Its inception, tu powers hate been increasing and its prestige ha* 
been grownog A \iew of its ircrcasing icope can be had by a 
perusal of the agenda of Its 12th session It contained 69 items 
concerning political matters, dependent peoples, economic ques 
tions, toaal problems, human ngnts, refugees and rehabilitation, 
legal questions and matters of admimsiration and budget Th? 
increase in powers and prestige has ^en largely due to iheTact 
. that It includes the representatives of all the cighty-two memben 
1 Secondly, ihe veto has often deadlocked the Security Council 
I and It lias TOt" bee n able to lunciion eliectivcty t^cause of the 
, split among us permanenTT n Smbei* s thus "linieanng witlTmany 
\ matters, su^ ^ disarmament, the settlemrnt of disputes, and ev cn 

^conectivcseeurity, where It was expected that the Secuniy Council 

would play the primary, if not the sole role, the General Assembly 

has become mcrcaiu^iy important" It is sometimes argued that 

"'bile the decisions of the Secunty Council are bin ding on the 
membera, ^e d ccuions ol the ^ Assemuiy arc mere regihim en^- 
tions whi^ members are Irre to ignor e itut tbe signihcancc of 
this distinction should not be over rated, for, the seme of legal 
impulsion behind the Councir» decisions has not prevented e\en 
ye lesser powers Tfom tgnontig them, with impunity E gypt, 
. ^r iMtance, suixessfuily ueiied tlie Counci l X-resolution ofh'cpteiff * 
Jgr ^i 1951 calling upon her to^lcfinihate the embarpo on 
jhippmg through the Suez t..ai\at''S^nQ for Israel 


V 


, little Assembly The troth, thcfcrorc, seems to be that 
the actual working of the UN l»s rather falsified the assump- 
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tion of its main architects, viz. that tlie Security Council and not 
the Assembly would be the centre of gravity. By the autumn of 
1947, the Security Council had been^almost"Daralvsed by the . 
wto and the cold war and the vigi^cc o f a disu nited Council 
was hydly suthcient ‘'^ to impart anysense of s af ety to a troubled 
world”! A pressing need was leltibr tlie permanent accessibility 
of that wider forum, not paralysed by the dissensions of the 
/great powers which only the General Assembly was able to offer. 
To this need the General Assembly responded by setting up a 
subsidiary organ knoym as the “Interim Committee” — unofficially 
called tlie “Little Assembly” — on November 13, 1947. 

This was to sit between normal Assembly sessions and 
certain questions within the jurisdiction of the General Assembly 
were to be dealt ivith by the Little Assembly. These questions 
included such disputes or situations, involving a danger to inter- 
national peace as may have been proposed for inclusion in the 
agenda of the General Assembly and, in the view of the Little 
Assembly, were important matters requiring preliminary study. 
In such cases the Little Assembly had power to conduct its own 
investigations, appoint commissions of inquiry, and to advise 
the Secretary-General to summon a special session of the 
General Assembly. To clarify the Little Assembly’s position in 
relation to the Security Council the General Assembly directed 
k that the Little Assembly should at all times take into accoimt 
^the responsibilities of the Security Council under the Charter as 
well as the duties assigned to other Councils or to any committee 
or commission. Each Member of the General Assembly, was 
entitled to appoint one representative to the Little Assembly 
but the boviet bloc countries never accepted the leg ality of 
the Little Assembly and n ever appoi nted any representa tives. 
Qn^naily itTvas created only for a year and then continued for 
another year. In November 1949 it was re-established indefini- 
tely, though it has not met since 1952. But as one authority has 
put it: “If the Little Assembly played no spectacularly successful 
part in the life of the organization as a whole and has not been 
greatly missed since its virtual eclipse in 1952, that was due 
rather to the increasing length of the General Assembly’s regular 
sessions, and not to the failure of the experiment itself” (Martin 
and Edwards, The CliatJging Charter, p. 25). 


\ “Unite For Peace”. The final consummation of the trend 
initiated by the creation of the “Interim Committee” was regis- 
tered by the “Unite For Peace” Resolution of November 3, 1950, 
two days before the United Command in Korea officially reporte d 
t he intcn 'cntion of CEmese ferces in th'e'Ko rean War , ifibiigh 
ostensibly preserving the primary responsibility'^~the Security 
Council in security matters “it was in fact based on tlie postulate 
tliat the Security Council tvould almost certainly be paralysed 
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by Soviet obstructionisui, and that, m such an eventuahfy, the 
Gcnetal Assembly could properly act in its place” 

Tims ihcttnmcdiatpbacVgToundof this resolution vs-as the Korean 

Vi-ar and the imminent Chinese mtencntion mit In Tune 1950. the 

hectuity Council had acted xery speedily and this was due, among 

wet~reasons to the aliscnce of the boviet representative (as part 
of the hoviet policy of bovcditlAg cem'm organs ol the U N as a 

protest against the TJ N decision not to allow the entry of People’s 

China) In August 1950, the Soviet delegate resumed his fane 

tions in the Seeunty Council and *'hw attempts to impeach the 

resolutions which had been passed m the Korean case left no 

room for doubt that all of them would have been vetoed if the 

Soviet Uraon had been represented at the meetings concerned" 
The W esym poii ers, therefore, had to counter act w hatjhcy^alkd 
Soviet -oSstTuctidni m m the Security" C oilhcirbv allowngAe 
lirtTieral Assembly A there the veto do^~hot' afiriil cr Toltepln 
the breyh nbus. \^iTi the thouglil tlin Jo increase of anomer 
Kdr» theSoMCt IJmon troghtbe present m the Security Coundl 
from the outset, able to veto action, the 5th Assembly adopted on 
November 3, 1950 the “Achesoo Plan" for "United Action for 
peace” 


Under this plan, emergency special sessions of the General 
Assembly could be called on 24 houn* notice after ihe^etoJess 
vote of any seven membew of the Security Council or by » 
majontv of the Members of the organisation If the Security 
Council due to dissensions fails to exercise us responsibilmra in any 
case where there appears to be a threat to, or breach of the 
pMce, or act of aggression, the Assembly would at onre consider 
the matter I t may then make ‘‘recommendations’’ for “collec- 
tive measures , mclud ng in the case of a breach of the peace or 
ad of aggression the use of armed force when necessary, to 
mamtain or restore international peace and security" It may be 
not^ that this was mprely to b“ a "recommendation” which, 
legally, any Member State could disregard “Thus if a Member 
sute does, in fact, choose to deregard the AssembK’s finding of 
aggression (as the Soviet Uoc and India d,d in the case of 
Chinese intw^liou m the Korean War), that Member would 
not violate the Charter if u were to stand aloof from any sanc- 
uom that might be taken against the reputed aggressor, for the 
obligation of Membcn to join m eoUcciivc measures of enforce- 
^nt IS contingent upon the existence of a breach of peace or 
^ rfaggrwsion, so found by the Secunty Council There is not 
tn ^ “ntmgent obligation to jom in measures taken, or about 
to be solelv ^on the As embly** authority, its call for assis- 

suggeS isamercrecom- 
.1, Resolution was based on the 

assumption that the majoniyof Member Staes would respond to 
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the Assembly’s call. This was put to a test in 1951. On 
February 1, 1951, the Assembly branded China “aggressor” and 
on May 18, 1951, it passed a resolution calling for an embargo ^ 
on the shipment of war materials to People’s China and North 
Korea. By the end of June 1951, 31 member and 3 non-member 
States had implemented the resoluUon and in due course the 
number went up to 45. f 

The Resolution also established a 14-man Peace Observa- 
tion Commission including the representatives of the Big Five to 
observe and report the situation in an area of international 
tension. It was felt that quick action by the Council in Korea 
had been facilitated by the presence of the U.N. Commission on 
Korea whose report formed the basis of the Council’s action. A 
permanent commission, therefore, was set up but it was to function 
only in those territories where permitted to do so by the state 
concerned, as directed by the General Assembly or the Little 
Assembly, and it could not be used in coimection with questions 
on the agenda of the Security Council. 

Under Section C of the Resolution, members were invited to 
survey their resources to determine the nature and scope of 
assistance they might be in a position to render. Member States 
were asked to earmark certain of their armed forces “so trained, 
organized, and equipped that they could be promptly made 
available for service as a U.N. Unit or units, upon recommenda- 
tion by the Security Council or General Assembly". Ihis was 
almost a revolutionary departure from ’“the original scheme of 
the Charter which never contemplated the use of armed force by 
recommendation of the General Assembly”. 

Finally, the Resolution established a Collective Measures 
Committee to study and report to the Assembly and the Council 
on methods of maintaining and strengthening international peace 
and security. This was designed to “extract and apply the 
lessons of the Korea experience”. The Secretary- General was 
requested to appoint, with the approval of this Committee, a panel 
of military experts to be made available to advise members on 
technical matters. 

Thus the Resolution produced a massive change in the 
U.N. practice. It enabled the General Assembly to overshadosv 
the Security Council in the sphere of peace and security as in 
everything else, and rendered the U.N. “an ’Assembly-centred, 
father than a Securiiv twouhar-ccntrccl Urganizatio n'” It Ilcover- 
ed the maximum ground short ol lormal amendment of the 
V l.t did~not change the actual distribution of now cr~~m 
the world and in circumv^tirig" the Veto tn the application^f 
Sa ncSon's. it did not modify the ical itic.s on wHcn the v etSSSs 
based. It remains . true, as rt~"was~5-uc~in 1943, that nojarge 




, OT^ argu«a tUaTjcsoluliom 

\ Assembly backed up by anibmclical majontie* are applied un- 
equally by different states and those SNhich are sensitive ta 
majority opiiuon have to suffer by agreeing to comply svith them 
Against those which cho e to ignore them, no action is taken, 
none can, indeed, be taken lo force them ta complysvilb such 
resolutions The emergence of the Afro-Aswn bloc at the U N 
has Introduced an clement of uncertainty It ts, therclbte, 
suggested sometimes that there should be “weighted voting” 
THE SECURITY COUNOL ' 


Chapter V (from Articles 23 to 32) deals with the composi- 
Uon, functions and powers, voting and procedure of the Security 
•Counol The Council consists of 11 membere, each rcpres«ifedby 
one delegate havmgonevotc There are five permanent members 
(China, Trance, USSR, UK, USA) and six non permanent 
members elected for a 2-year t e rm by two-thurds majority of the 
Oeneral Assembly jremhnv .nn* jtlgiihle.&ir-iin* 
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mediate re-election. In electing non-permanent members the 
Assembly keeps regard for fixing representation to various geo- 
graphic regions and to the contribution of members to the fulfilment 
of aims of the Charter. , From 1947 to 1957 the following states 
were elected to the Council and their term expires on December 
31 of the year indicated ; 

1947 Australia, Brazil, Poland. 

1948 Belgium, Colombia, Syria. 

1949 Canada, Argentina, Ukraine. 

1950 Norway, Cuba, Egypt. 

1951 India, Ecuador, Yugoslavia. 

1952 Netherlands, Brazil, Turkey. 

1953 Pakistan, Chile, Greece. 

1954 Denmark, Colombia, Lebanon. 

1955 New Zealand, Brazil, Turkey. 

1956 Belgium, Peru, Iran. 

1957 Australia, Cuba, Yugoslavia, Philippines. 

1958 Colombia, Iraq, Sweden. 

1959 Canada, Japan, Panama. 

“The pattern of representation thus far has included one 
Commonwealth country, two Latin- American states, one Communist 
state (until Greece replaced Yugoslavia for tlie term expiring 
in 1953), one Western European state and one Middle Eastern 
state”. A gentleman’s agreement in earlier years permitted the 
representatives from each geographical area to be chosen by the 
states of that region, their choice being accepted by the other 
members in the formal election which was subsequently held by 
the General Assembly. This arrangement collapsed with the 
election of Yugoslavia in 1949, after the break between Tito and 
Moscow. On this occasion under American leadership, Czecho- 
slovakia, supported by Russia, was defeated by the Western 
candidate. The Middle Eastern seat was held until 1950 by a 
member of the Arab League when in that year the monopoly 
was broken by the election of Turkey. Any member of the U.N., 
not a member of the Security Council, is invited to participate 
without vote in the discussion of questions specially affecting its 
interests. India and Pakistan, for instance, participated in the 
Council’s proceedings on the Kashmir Question in 1957-58. 

The Veto. Decisions of the Council on procedural questions 
are made by an affirmative vote of seven members. On all other 
matters the affirmative vote of seven members must include the 
concurring votes of all permanent members subject to the pro- 
vision that rvhen the Security Council is considering methods for 
the peaceful settlement of a dispute, parties to the disputes 
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abstain from Aotmg In practice, an chsienttm by a permanent 
member is not considered a veto Secondly, there mso exists 
what IS called the "doubU vtio'* referred earlier in this Chapter 
It mav be pointed out that the rules of the Security Council 
have been interpreted by the Western pov.crs to prevent this 
practice Thirdly, the principle that the absence, or non participa- 
tion of a memher from a meeting of the Security Council does 
not legally prevent the adoption of a resolution was established ’ 
when the Soviet Union vras away from the Secuniy Council m 
the Korean case The USSR has never accepted this prin- 
ciple of equatmg "ab«ence” with “abstention” 


On the question of the veto there are three pomts of 'acw 
The original position of the USA was that it could ratify the 
Charter with the veto m it and would have rejected it with- 
out the veto Smcc the Security Council can make legally 
binding decisions which could mvolve the use of US military 
forces, the USA insisted that those deosions should not be 
made against the wishes of the U S Goveinment Smcc then 
the U S A has always opposed any course of action that would 
throw mto doubt the fact that the veto is part of the Charter 
Nevertheless, the USA has been willing to agree with ether 
governments which have the veto that It should not be exercised 
on recommendations for the peaceful settlement of disputes and 
on the admission of new members Thu willingness was 
expressed m the famous Vandenberg Resolution On the other 
hand, the USSR has been entirely unwilling to limit the veto 
and has used ic some 80 tunes The most to which it has 
been willing to agree is to confer wnh other veto-holdmg powers 
before voting on important questions Almost all the vetoes used 
by the USSR have been on questions arising in connection 
With the peaceful settlement of disputes or application for 
membership Finally, there is the view held in some circles that 
veto IS undemocratic and should be abolished 


But It Will be readily seen that abolition of th e veto is neither 
desuable oorjracticable On the other hand it mav cveii be said 
mat the veto 18 likely to wither away With the development of 
me General Assembly and the declining role of the Security Counal, 
the problem of the veto, except m the field of membership, may be 
said to have become of an academic nature At the moment the 
Veto does not create or aggravate conflicts or tensions It is a 
^ptom of disagreements already existing and is a reflection of 
° paralysed the U N and a » 

which will condition the continuance of 
^e u N Much can be done without it, indeed much has been 
, * m 't as the General Assembly can take over and 

K “X"’ = ' E"*! dral of wh.t « «aj ong.oaUy 

hoped the Secuniy Counal could do Finally, it is doubtful 
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whether the actual experience of the Council in dealing with 
the peaceful settlement of disputes and situations and with the 
regulation of armaments can be really interpreted as supporting 
the conclusion that the veto has prevented a satisfactory solution 
from being achieved in many of the cases in which it has been 
employed. The Soviet veto, for instance, in the Syrian-Lebanese 
case did not prevent the U.K. and France from accepting the 
proposal supported by the majority of the Council. It is doubtful 
that if the Security Council could have investigated into the coup 
in Czedioslovakia in 1948 anything definite would have been 
gained except by the use of armed force. And “approval of the 
reports of the Atomic Energy Commission by majorities of the 
Council that did not include the Soviet Union would not have 
brought the world any nearer to tlie regulation of atomic 
armaments because if a control system for that purpose were to be 
established it could not be effective without the agreement and 
participation of the Soviet Union”. In short, the veto is not 
the cause but it is the effect of existing tensions and until t here 
is a definite improvement in the world situation, there is'little 
hope that any voting procedure can be devised th at ^vill strengthen 
the Secur ity C ounc ii Sind devclo^ ts role along the lines laid down 
in the Chart er.- 

Fnnetions and powers. The Security Council is entrusted 
by the Charter with “primary responsibility for the maintenance 
of international peace and security” in accordance with the 
principles and purposes of the Charter. The Parties to a dispute, 
the continuance of which is likely to endanger peace and security 
of nations, are first to seek a solution by negotiation, enquiry, 
mediation, conciliation, arbitration, judicial settlement, resort to 
regional agencies, or arrangements or other peaceful means of 
their own choice. The Council may call upon the parties to 
settle their disputes by such means. Under Article 34, the 
Council may investigate any dispute or situation likely to lead to 
international friction or dispute. Any Member of the U.N. or a 
non*Member may bring such a dispute or situation to the notice 
of the Council (or of the General Assembly). The Assembly 
and the Secretary-General of the U.N. may also bring to the 
notice of the Council such a dispute. The Coimcil is empowered 
to recommend procedures or methods of adjustment at any stage 
of a dispute referred to it, or may recommend terms of settlement. 
Legal disputes are to be referred to the Court of International 
Justice. 

Chapter VII in the vests the Council with power to take 
enforcement or preventive action. It is empowered to determine 
the existence of any threat to the peace, breach of the peace, or 
act of aggression and to make recommendation or decide to take 
enforcement measures to'maintain or restore international peace and 
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security (Before so doing, it can also take certain provisional 
measures vsithout prejudice to the nghtj, claim or position ot 
the parties concerned) Tvio kinds of endorsement measures am 
contemplated in the Charter' (1) Measures not involving the 
use of armedforce These include complete or paruat intermp* 
tion of economic relations and of rail, sea, and postal, telegraphic, 
radio, and other means of communication, and the scvCTance 
of diplomatic relations (2) Measures based on the use of force 
Tiiese include action by air, sea, or land forces, demonstrations, 
blockade, and other operations by air, sea, or land forces ot 
members of the U N The Securiiy Council can require members 
of the U N to contribute and make available to it, armed forces, 
assistance, and facilities, including right of passage, necessary 
for the purpose of maintaining international peace and security 
For this purpose special agreements would have been concluded 
between the members and the Council The Council plans the 
applicauon of armed force with the assistance of a Military Staff 
Committee, consisting of the Chiefs of Staff of the permanent 
members of the Council or their representatives The Counw 
decides if the action necessary to car^ out its decision is to be 
taken by all or by some of the members of the U N Fending 
the coming into force of the special oireements referred above, 
the Charter provides that China, France, the U S S R , the U K i 
and the U S A after consultation are to take joint action on 
behalf of the U N for maintaining peace and security Article 51 
provides for the right of individual or collective self-defence of 
members until action is taken by the Council but action taken 
by them is to be reported to the Council All action, undertaken 
or contemplated, for mamtaioing international peace and security 
by regional agenaes or under regional arrangements are to be 
reported to the Council 

The Counal’s functions in relation to trust territories and 
non self-governing areas arc dcaJt with in details in a later 
Chapter The Council has certain functions in admitting, sus- 
pending or expelling members from thft UNO The affirmative 
vote of any seven members of the Counal is required to call a 
General Conference to amend the Charter, and amendments to 
the Charter have to be ratified by all its permanent members 
l^fore they take effect It has to make annual reports to the 
Assembly and it u assisted in the discharge of its duties by the 
Economic and Social Counal, the Trusteeship Council, and the 
^°*®™®tional Court of Justice It participates m the election of 
the Court’s Judges, takes measures to give effect to the Court’s 
judgments and can ask the Court for an advisory opmion on any 
Kgal questions Thus the functions of the Council are general, 
deliberative, executive, and constituent How far has it been 
successJul in the discharge of its duties we will discuss shortly 
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The Security Council functions continuously. Its members 
arc permanently rcpicsentcd at the scat of the organization 
but it may meet at any place that will facilitate its work. 
The presidency of tire Council is held for one month in rotation 
by the member states in the English alphabetical order of their 
names. It decides its orvn rules of procedure and may establish 
sudi subsidiary organs as it considers necessary. We liave already 
referred to the Military Staff Committee. Then, there is now 
a 25-Mcmbcr Disarmament Commission to pr epar e proposals 
on disarmament and atomic prohlKtion, established By the General 
Assembly on January' 10, 1952 (and enlarged by the 12th 
Assembly (1957) from 11 to 25). This Commission superseded 
the A.E.C.. and the C.C.A. (See chapter on Disarmament). The 
Council has two Standing Committees, each consisting of repre- 
sentatives of all its 11 -members — the Committee of Experts to 
decide rules of procedure, and the Committee on the Admission 
of New Members. In addition, from time to time, it establishes 
eid hoc Committees and Commissions such as the Commission 
for Indonesia and tire Truce Supervision Organization in 
Palestine. 

The Economic and Social Council (E.C.O.S.O.C.). 
Chapter IX of the Charter deals wth International Economic 
and Social Co-operation and Chapter X is related to the Economic 
and Social Coundl (E.C.O.S.O.C.), its-xomposition, functions and 
powers, voting and procedure. The E.C.O.S.O.C. consists of 18 
members of the U.N. elected by the General Assembly by a two- 
thirds majority. Six of them are elected Ccich year for a three-year 
term and retiring members are eligible for immediate re-election. 
At the first election, of the 18 members chosen, the term of 
six members expired at the end of one year, and of six other 
members at the end of two years, in accordance with arrange- 
ments made by the General Assembly. Each member has one 
delegate having one vote. Decisions are made by a majority of 
the members present and voting. Thus far, the “five major 
powers” have held seats in the Council continuously. Ihe 
E.C.O.S.O.C. me e ts , a t l ea st -thre e. time° i n a year at the seat 
-of the U.N. or elsewhere if it so decides. The fiinr.fir.ns nf the 
Council include the promotion of higher standards of living, 
full employment, solution of international economic, social, health 
and related problems, international cultural and educational 
co-operation, and rmiversal respect for human rights. It has to 
study and report on all these matters to the Asscrhbly, to the 
U.N. Members, and to the_ specialized agencies concerned. It 
has to prepare draft conventions for submission to the General 
Assembly on matters within its competence, and it calls inter- 
national conferences on matters within its competence. 
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The broad scope and vanely of the Council's areas of 
interest has led to the e£*Ulfin_ftE-ComniisSiOm_and^or5mtt£e* 
to deal viih special phases of ito work These incite a^^tatB- 
tical Commission, a Population'^inini>sicn» a bocialtommission 
A Commissirn'^n Human Rights was spaGcally provided for 
in the Chaitcr Then, there are three rrginoaU.<»notmc Com- 
missions, one for Europe (E C E ), one for Asia and the Faf 
East (E C A F E ), and one for Laun America (C C L A ) 
Pariicipalion in such Commissions is not limited to members 
of the Council and other nations are also given an opportumty 
to participate activelv m the economic and aocul programme 
of the U N There ar^aUo Commissionsv' ^ Transport and 
Commumcaiiom, Status^ Women, Narcouc'fenigs, and Inter- 
nalional^Jommodtty Trade The Children’rFund (UNICEF) 
established hy the General As‘cmbly on December II, 19-(6, also 
functions under the supervision of Uie E.C O S O C It assists 
child health m 98 countries and temtonci and its work is fiamced 
through voluntary conitibuiion from govemments and donations 
from the public t^hrr ipr/nl hcglies are, th e pettnanent Central 
Opium Board, the Supervisory Body (both on Narcotic Drugs), 
the Interim Co ordinatmg Committee for International Commodity 
Arrangementi, and the Admimstraiive Comnuttee on Co- 
ordinauon 

'TheECOSOC theTeA- 

meal Assistance Committee, the Committee on Negotiations with 
Specialized Agencies, the Interim Committee on Programme of 
Meetings, the Council Committee on Non Governmental Organi- 
zations, and the Agenda Committee ]» addition, the B C O S O C 
creates Committees whenever neccs’arv. c g the Committee 
on Restrictive Bu‘in«i Practices 

p.tf, ppT^pip.-,! Jgniiir^ cf the organuationil set up of the 
ECOSOC deserve special attention it co-ordinates 

the policies and activities of the Specialized Agencies, and has 
brought many of them into relationship with the U N These 
Specialized Agencies are aulonamota inttTnettonal bodies having them 
own charters and performing functions m many of the fields 
covered by the E C O S O C (the 1 L O , the WHO, the 
F A O are all working m such fields) All the Specialized Agencies 
have their own constitution, membership, officials and budget 
Some of them include within thar membership states that have 

not been members of the UN until very rccentlv Through 
negotiated agreemCBts, the Specialized Agencies have undertaken 
to make annual reporu of rheir acuvitics to E C O S O C which, 

^ and debate, makes recommendations to the 
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Specialised Agencies are permitted to participate in E.C.O.S.O.G.’s 
deli beration s without vote. 

"tSecondl^ the E.G.O.S.O.C. has also made, arrangements 
wimwfeTmtional non-governmental organizations and, after consultation 
with the Member concerned, with national ot ganizations. Some of 
them are permitted to participatein the debates of the E.G.O.S.O.C., 
viz., the International Chamber of Commerce, the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, the World Federation of 
Trade Unions, the International Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions, the International Co-operative Alliances, the International 
Federation of Agricultural Producers, the International Organiza- 
tion of Employers, the Inter-Parliamentary Union and the World 
Federation of United Nations Associations, Others have “consul- 
tative status” which permits them to submit documents and re- 
commendations to the Council for consideration. By January 1957, 
291 non-govemmental organizations had been granted consulta- 
tive status. 

For the Trusteeship Council, the reader may refer to the 
Chapter on Trusteeship System. We, therefore, pass on to consider 
the In;;cmational Court of Justice, 

THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE (LC.J.) 

The I.G.J, was created bv an international treaty, tlic Statute 
of the Court, “whiclr forms an integral part” of the U.N. Charter 
(Chapter XIV, Articles 92 — 96). This Statute was drawn up at die 
San Francisco Conference and is based on tire Statute of the 
P.C I. J, which largely remains unchanged, except for changes 
necessary to bring it into harmony with the pattern of the new 
organization. All Members of - the U.N. . “are ipso facto parties 
to the Statute of the I.C. J.” and a state which is not a member 
of the U.N. may become a party to this Statute on conditions 
to be determined in each case by the General Assembly upon the 
recommendation of the Security Council. 

Procedure, Th e Court is housed in the Peace Palace in the . 
Hague, the NetherlancE, erected iriTQl 3 at the wish of Andrew ^ 
j Garnegie w ho donated part of his fortune for establishing “an 
international Court house. . of which the doors shall be kep t . opto 
i n tiihe" of peace and closed in time of warT IFcanhold its 
mtings and exercise itsTunctions wherever "it considers desirable. 
The Court languages are French and English . Under Article 39 
of theStatute, the Court may authorize, at the request of any 
party to a dispute, the use of any other language by this party. 
Under Article 40, when a case is brought before the Court, tlie 
Registrar of the Court communicates it to all concerned and notifies 
the Members of the U.N. through the Secretary-General. The 
hearings are public u nless the Court directs otherwise or the parties 
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demand lliat tVe public lie not admitted Qucttions ate decked 
b\ a majonu of the judges present In case of a tie tb® Prwia''nt 
has a fa>tmg vote “nit judgment of the Court is final and 
without appeal, but a revision mavbe filed on the ground of a 
new material factor provided that a petition for revasion is made 
within ten V ean of the date ot judgment Jxich party, unless 
oiheiwisc decided by the Court, has to bear its own cost The 
exp<*nses of the Court are borne by the U N 

Organization The Court consists of fift een .fudges elected 
for ninf years by the Genera! A-'sembtv and the Security Council 
voting mdepcndentls, and chosen from amongst the reputed 
jurists of the world regardlcssof their nationality They should 
be persons of high moral character, possessing the qualifications 
required in their respective countries for appointment to the 
highest judicial office ?»o two Judge may be nationals of the 
same state and togei! cr the Court represents “the main forms of 
tivnluations and the ptinQpancgalsvslctniof the world” The 
judges are “chosen from a lut of persons nominated by tl e 
national groups in the Permanent Court of Arbitration established 
by ihe Hague Conventions of 1899 and 1907 In the case of 
members of the b N not fepre*cnted in the PeirtKinent Court of 
Arbitration, candidates are noDuoaicdbynauonal groups appointed 
for the purpose by their Govenunents” (Art 4) The Judges 
are eligible for immediate re>eUction The Court elects us own 
IVesident and Vicc*Prestdeats for three yean and remains pema> 
nently w session except for judicial vacations The quorum in 
the Court u nine. Under Articles 26 and 29 of the Statute, the 
Court “may form chambm of three or more judges for dealing 
with particular categories of cases and fonnt annually a chamber 
of five judges lo hear and detertnine, at the request of the parties, 
cases by summary procedure” ^ 

Jonsdlctson and competence '^aly States, parties to its 
statute, individuals, may beparoer to cases brought before the 
Court "ADiher stales can approaA the Court on conditions deter- 
m-nrd by iheSccunty Council whe Court’s jun^dictioncxtendsto 
all cases which the parties refer to it and to all matters provided for 
m the UN Charter and totiealies and conventions m force All 
diipuies ^gjfding the Court's jurisdiction are settled by the Court 
Itself Under Article 87 of the Statute, whenever a treaty or 
totivcniion la fore*- provide* for reference of a matter to a tribunal 
to have been imtifoted by tlic League of Nations, or to the 
^«’'«en the parties to the Statute, be 
J T^e iudgments of the Court are m accor- 
^ ^ mtcmational lav. which comprises mtetnational 

of Jaw rtcognued 
tfecisiom, and the teachings of 

toe most highly qualified pubhost* * 
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members of the U.N. and all states permitted to come before 
the Court, undertake to comply with its decisions and in case of 
non-compliance by a party, the other party may appeal to the 
Security Council which may then take measures to enforce the 
decisions. The 'General Assembly, the Security Council, other 
organs of the U.N. and Specialized Agencies may seek an 
j ^isorv opinio n of the Court on any legal question arising 
< within the scope of their activities. The Charter emphasises to a 
greater extent than did the Covenant the special appropriateness 
of the use of the Court in the settlement of legal differences, 

( Nevertheless, it does not impose on members the obligation to 
submit any disputes to the Court, even legal disputes. However, 


under Article 36(2) of the Statute the states parties to it may 
“recognize as compulsory ipso facto and without special agreement, 
in relation to any other state accepting the same obligation, 
the jurisdiction of the Court in all legal disputes concerning the 
interpretation of a treaty, any question of international law, the 
existence of any fact which, if established, would constitute a 
breach of an international obligation, the nature or extent of the 
reparation to be made for the breach of an international obliga- 
tion”. It is also provided tliat under Art. 36 of the Statute of 
the P.G.I.J. still in force at the time the Charter entered into 
effect it will be deemed, as between parties to the new Statute, 
acceptance of the compulsory jurisdiction of the I.C.J. The Security 
Council resolved on October 15, 1946 that “a State not a party 
to the Statute may in its general declaration of acceptance of 
the conditions of access to the Court, accept the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the Court subject to certain conditions”. By 1954, 35 
states had accepted the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court 
under Article 36. These acceptances, however, have been subjected 
to serious restrictions. The U.S.A., Mexico, France, and Pakistan, 
for instance, excluded disputes with regard to matters which are 
essentially within their domestic jurisdiction as determined by 
them. In some cases special categories of disputes, odier tlian 
those that fall in domestic jurisdiction, have been excluded 
and, in others, compulsory juisdiction has been limited to future 
disputes. 


In addition to declarations under Article 36 of the Statute, 
however, “states may by agreement among themselves accept 
the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court in specified categories of 
N disputes and under defined conditions. Such agreements may be 
bilateral or multilateral in character. All the bilateral economic 
co-operatio'n agreements entered into by the U.S., for example, 
contain a clause whereby the parties agree to submit to tlie 
Court private claims that might arise from governmental measures 
taken after tiic date of the signing of theagieements. In fact it 
is a common practice for a treaty to include a specific provision 
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that any dispute regarding jM uilcrpreiaUon or application will 
be referred to the Court ’ Finally, it may be emphasued that 
except where a stale has agreed m advance to accept the 
Court’s jurisdiction, the 13 N Membcn arc under no obligation 
to accept such jurisdiction over a particular dispute vadioot 
specific consent being registered 

Achievements of the Court Thutscen, it becomes clear 


lliat the I C J « not intended to have a role of greater impor- 
tance than fee I* C 1 j hadenjojed Ferhaps it v-ciu\d bemoie 
appropriate to say that “certain of the major states envisaged 
for it a role of less importance*' The reason for all this seems 
to be that at the San Francisco Conference mternauotui law was 
vicv.cd svith greater diffidence than formerly as ofTenng a 
satnfactorv guide for the settlement of disputes < In actual 
practice the Court ha* so far tried 15 disputes, and has given 
14 l^al opinions , Wore important of them ha\e been 
the Ambatirlos Case (U K and Greece) , the Fisheries Case 
(UK and Nonvay), the Minqmen and Ecrehos Case (U K- 
and France), the Morocco Case (France and the U S cenceni- 
mg the rights of Li S Nationals in Morocco) , Monetary gold, 
remosal case (Italy, France, (he U K , and the USA), the 
Asylum Case (Colomhu and Fcni)) the Noiiebohm Case (Guatemala 
and Liechimstem), the Anglo Iranian Oil Case (theU K and Inn), 
a^ the Indo-Potluguese dispute Of the advisory opinions handed 
down by (he Court (wo concerned admission to membership in 
the UN, but faded to solve the basic problnru involved. 
Another established the right of ibeU N tobnng claims against 
states responsible for injuries done to U N agents in the pet- 
fonnance of thcir duties This was an offihoot of the assassina- 
tion of Count Bemadotte while acting as U N mediator in 
Palestiue One opinion (1950) was related to procedures for 
resolvjr^ disputes over the interpretation of the peace treaties with 
Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumanii, and another opinion concerned 
South Afnea's obUgaiKms with respect to her mandate for Souih- 
Africa One opinion permitted the Commurust states to 
sign the Genocide Convention with reservations which some of 
fee other parlies bad refused to accept Aguin, an opinion 
(July 1954) held that the General Assembly did not have the 
right to reverse the decision of the U N Admimstrauvc Tribunal 
which had awarded indemmtv^ to U N employees dismissed in 
tonnecUon with the U S loyalty programme On October 23, 
I9o6, the Court decided by^nine voles to four to complv with the 
rrquest of the U N E S C O LxecuUvc Board for an advisory 
opmwn on three quesuoM concerning certain jud.;inents of the 
^oministrative Tribunal Almost all the cases practically 
^ nature involving mtcrpreution of 

international lav, and treaUM In a few cases, as m the Corfu 
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Channel Case, security interests were involved. In the Anglo- 
Iranian Case important economic and security interests 
were involved. The conflict between Colombia and Peru over 
the right of asylum raised an issue of great importance to the 
Latin American republics. The dispute between India and 
Portugal Concerning Right of Passage over Indian Territory (Pre- 
liminary Objections), referred to the Court in 1957-58, has raised 
political and secui'ity problems. In an order of November 27, 
1956, the Court decided to postpone to April 15, 1957, the time- 
limit for the filing of the counter-memorial or of the preliminary 
objecdon of the Government of India, The memorial of Portugal 
had been filed according to the order of March 13, 1956. India’s 
objections were filed on April 15, 1957 and the Court fixed June 15, 
1957 as the date by which Portugal could state its submissions 
on the objection. The date was later extended to August 15, 1957. 
On November 26, 1957, the Court gave its judgment concerning 
the preliminary objections to its jurisdiction raised by India. The 
Court rejected four objections and joined the remaining two to 
the merits. In an order of February 10, 1958, the Court extended 
the time-limits for the rest of the proceedings. 

The case of the Suez Canal company in 1956 was not 
referred to the Court at all. In October 1957, three applications 
were filed with the Court against Bulgaria by Israel, the U.S.A., 
and the U.K. Israel filed the application instituting proceedings 
against Bulgaria regarding an aerial incident which occurred on 
July 27, 1955. The application recalled that on that date an 
aircraft belonging to an Israeli airline company was shot down 
on Bulgarian territory by the Bulgarian Security Forces, 51 pas- 
sengers and seven crew members being killed. The Government 
of Israel requested the Court to declare Bulgarian responsibility 
under international law for the damage caused and to determine 
the amount of compensation. The application of the U.S.A. and 
the U.K. related to the same incident and were filed on Octo- 
ber 28, and November 21, 1957 respectively. According to these 
two applications, several nationals of the U.S. and the U.K. were 
killed in the incident, and ‘the Bulgai'ian Government having first 
accepted liability to the Governments of the U.S.A. and the U.K. 
and promised compensation, had subsequently gone back on this 
decision. These applications are still pending but it is doubtful 
if the Court will be able to do anything effective about the matter. 

Five broad conclusions follow from a perusal of cases so far 
decided by the Court. First, t he Communist States have, as a rule, 
not referred their disputes to tl m Courtl May be that disputes that 
bccur in die boviHTnoc do niot lend themselves to a judicial proc e^ 
^ the Corfu Channel Case to which the UTK. was a party, Albania 
refused to implement the judgment of the Court on the amount of 
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compensation due to the UK A suit brought by the U S on 
March 3, 1954 against Hungary and the USSR for damagw 
resulting from the forcing down in Hungary of an x\incncan CM7 
by a Soviet fighter was dropped from the list of pending cases 
on July 15, svhen Hungary and the USSR refused to accept 
the jurisdiction of the Court Suondlj, most of the disputes 
submitted to the Court “have involved states Vrilh similar legal 
traditions, with common aliachtncnt to Western social and 
pohucal ideals" ITatdh, the “disputes resulting from the efforts 
of states to achieve full independence in the management of their 
own affairs” have generally not lent ihcmselves to settlement by 
submission to the Court FouTlAfy^inpraciiccthcI C J hasnot played 
that prominent role m the wotkmg of the U N which the I* C I J 
had played in the worlting of the League of Nations 1 his may be 
due to several reasons, e g . nature of the conflicts after 1945, the 
non-acceptance by some stales particularly the USSR of inter- 
national law as developed m the West as a standard to be applied 
to international disputes and the eatreme nationalist sentiment of 
the Afro-Asan states ptneUy, the Court has been used as fre- 
quently by great powers as by small powers 


THE SECRETARIAT 

Cbapter XV (Articles 97 to 101) of the U N Charter deals 
with the Secretaiiat composed of the Secretary General— -the 
chief administrative oQlcer of the organization— and an inter- 
national stafi appointed by him under regulations established by 
the General Assembly *yvVhjlc the Covenant said nothing about 
the functions of the Secretariat, the Charter is more cxpbai 
The constitutional basis of the Secretariat is thus the same as of 
other organs It may be called as tln^ executive and adminis- 
trative arm of the U N The Secretonar'preparcs the ground for 
the mceUngs of the deliberative organs (the General Assembly 
and the three Councils) so that they may more readily arriv e at 
agreed infemational pohaes”, and it cames out those decisions and 
policies “m the most efficient possible manner’* Its importance 
llies in the fact that u is a continuing organ, a permanent body of 
karecr officials It represents the permanent element m a cons- 
tantly shifting society made up of conferences, councils, boards 
and committees The Secretariat, therefore, “transforms the 
from aseries of periodic meetings of Assembly and Councils 
into a permanent and cohesive organization Without the 
Secretariat the U N would be deprived of its centre of communi- 
caticn and co-ordination, its intemaUonal core as distinct from 
the nauonal character of the delegation which make up the 
^scmbly and the Councils’’ Zimroern desenbed the League 
becrewnat as the “residuary legatee of the powers which floived 
into Geneva The U N Secretariat may be said to be the all- 
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pervasive cylinder on which the U.N. machine functions. On the 
efficiency and honesty of the Secretariat largely depends the effi- 
ciency of the U.N. and the extent to which the objectives of the 
Charter are realized. 

The Ser.re .tary-Ceneral -(S.O .) is the chief administrative 
officer appointed by the General Assembly on the recommendation 
of the Security Council. The first Secretary-General was Trygve 
Lie (Norway) from 1946-53, and the present incumbent is Dag 
Hammarslgold (Sweden). He acts as the Chief Administrative 
Officer in all meetings of the General Assembly, the Security 
Council, the E C.O.S.O.G., the Trusteeship Council and performs 
such other functions as are entrusted to him by these organs. 
More than any body else, the S.G. stands for the U.N. as a 
whole. His functions are administrative, techi^al, financial, 
organizational, political and representational. \He is authorised 
to bring to the attention of the Security Council any matter 
which in his opinion may threaten the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security, "^e was intended to be, and has 
become, a more powerful official than was the S.G. of the League. 
He can initiate proposals for action and suggest to the world a 
definite line' of policy. Witness Trygve/Lie’s active support of 
the partition plan for Palestine in 1947, his intervention in the 
Berlin Blockade (1949), his journeys to the Capitals of the Big 
Four and his 1 0-point memorandum for peace, and his role in 
Korea. Witness again, Dag Hammarskjold’s journey to Peking in 
the service of the U.S. air-men held there and his active role in 
the Suez Crisis and the Hungarian revolt (1956-57). In fact from 
November 1956 to March 1957 the S.G. “led the field” in 
political negotiations and was almost constantly in the public 
eye (cf. Elmore Jackson; ‘The Developing Role of the Secretary- 
General’ International Organization, Vol. XI, No. 3 Summer 
1957). 

Any one who turns the pages of Trygve Lie’s 'In The Cause 
of Peace’ would find an overwhelming evidence of the vital role 
of the S.G. at some of the most crucial moments. He has to 
prepare the agendas and determine priorities. He has to meet 
visiting national delegations and play host on numerous occasions. 
“On a wise use of his power of appointment and dismissal, and 
on his daily relations with his staff, the morale and espirit de corps 
of the Secretariat will largely depend. He is responsible for the 
carrying out of the Headquarters Agreement with the U.S. and 
any similar arrangements with other host countiies, and must" 
adopt a personnel policy that both protects the independence of 
the staff and at the same time leaves no ground for criticism that 
national laws are not being properly observed. And as Chief ' 
Administrator he has the heavy task of supervising the budgetary 
and financial work of the U.N. under regulations adopted by the 


103 ISTtRXAW^AI. «atAnOVf itscz 1919 

Gen«JA iVssmWv" 1 vnaWy* Iw hw to coofflina.tc ihe work of 
the vanout L N OTj,at» arxl tpraalizod sgoiciw And thr reader 
will v.rs^lj all thoc fuT><‘t>on» of die S O and h» role vnih 
all itj potcnualitir* and m pit Wli for ttic future "aRatmtihe 
hard po}jtic.d rfaJiHot of a HwW hy no mnm ready jet to 
actept eiilier the outlooV or tlte rcsponiibilmct of world 
cJOrenship ’ 

Orgafiixatlon The ^etvtanatliai£>i;htdcpaitn*f«is Political 
and Security Council Aflam, I r«i»onHC Affair*, Soctil Affairs, 
lrusti*csliip and Non Self (KAcrwn? Irmtone*, Administrative 
and fmancnl Services, Conference* and Genera! SeiMc«, Public 
InfoTtnatwm, tJ:i;\l In sulditwm there w an Eatecuuve Office Car 
IheSG to coordinate h»s work The Department onrehidea! 
Assistance \dtniniitratian (TAA) was treated in 1990 Each 
of these departments has itib-divwiom 


function* Tlxcte aw ronltilanous functiont uUitU the 
Secretariat has to perform -fl prepares and seiMres international 
meeting called by the U N and preparri^ihe as;rnda*, irans^n 
reeoros, md k«pi the minute, record*, and deouons It ftelps 
ro the ^oa« of negotiations, and endless cmuuliations are held 
in the office of the hG li helps thtv^anousDl^ ComoiuMons 
with lervicc* of tratned itaff members Jti the sphere ofteelinical 
aatistance, st processes reports, plans ptottruinmet, otfwazes 
semman and schools, evnluates the work done, andutilues the 
contributions which come m inconvertible cuiiencics It conducts 
fiftcarch and publication*, prepares world economic »urvt>n, 
reports on social developtncnu, legal and technical analysis rif 
many hinds, throwing light on world irentU and supplying dau 
for policy-making orgnns U petfonns inrormation senircs of the 
UN by receiving and supplying witormatiou from governments, 
telling the story ofthe UN to the peoples of the world and by 
maintaining it* own press, film, radio, and television sctvicm It 
maintain* 13 Information Centres It Tenders valuable service* 
to the regional commission* and t© the temporary relief agencies 
And, finaily, n has to earn out al\ the tasks of internal adminu- 
tfdUon, \it die srlectioR md training of staff, the application of 
stall regulations and ruler, the hnefing of experts and arrang- 
ments for travel, the management of properties, and the pur- 
chasing of equipment and supplies 

^•’f*cieeistlc« Sre basic features diaracienze the Secre- 
tariat of the U N i* the latambooaL loyaUy of the per- 
sonnel, or an intemttional outlook How can It be defined’ In 

fte viordj of Wilfred Jenk, «A lack of attachment to any one 
Country docs not cotisutute an solematiotiaj outlook A suwnor 
to the emoiions and prejudices of those whose world u 
bounded by the frontier* of a single state does rot constitute an 
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international outlook. A blurred indistinctness of attitude 
towards all questions proceeding from a freedom of prejudice bom 
of lack of vitality, does not constitute an international outlook. 
The international outlook required of the international civil 
servant is an awareness made instinctive by habit of tlie needs, 
emotions, and prejudices of the peoples of differently circumstanced 
countries, as they arc felt and expressed by the people 
concerned, accompanied by a capacity for weighing these frequent- 
ly imponderable elements in a judicial manner before reaching 
any decision to which they are relevant”. Secondly, the Secre- 
tariat personnel is -independen t othenvise they would not be loyal 
to the U.N. Under Article 100 of the Charter, “each member of 
the U.N. undertakes to respect the exclusively international 
character of the responsibitilies of tire S.G. and the staff” and not 
to seek to influence them in the discharge of their responsibilities. 
Thirdly, the composition and recruitment policy in the Secre- 
tariat is based on the postulate that the stafi' positions should be 
mffieiently spread a mong-the. countries j-jaces-andLxegions-of- the 
world to give reality, both in fact and in appearance, to the inter- 
national character of the world’s Civil Service. Fourthly, the 
international Civil Service has security of temwe. attra cts talents 
and is not unresponsive to changing world conditions. The Joint 
Appeals Board, the Special Advisory Board, and the Administra- 
tive Tribunal look after their interests. Fifthly, it is governed by 
rules of conduct e njoining dignity, integrity, impartiality, indepen- 
Hence, reserve and tact so that international status may not be 
undermined. Finally, the Secretariat staff enjoys certain immuui- 
ties-andup^bdlGgefr but, at the same time, each member has to 
perfoiTO his or her private obligations, observe laws and police 
regulations. “In any case”, the staff Regulation runs, “where 
these privileges and immunities arise, the staff member shall 
immediately report to the Secretary-General, with whom it rests 
to decide whether they shall be waived”. These immunities 
are (a) from legal processes in respect of words spoken and written; 
{b) from taxation on salaries and emoluments paid to them by 
the U.N. ; (c) from national service obligation; Id) from immigra- 
tion restrictions and alien registration (this extends 10 ' their 
spouses and dependent relatives) ; (e) the same privileges with 
respect to exchange facilities as are accorded to the officials of 
comparable ranks forming part of diplomatic missions to the 
government concerned; (/) repatriation facilities similar to those 
given to diplomatic envoys, (g) the right to import free of duty 
their effects at the time of their first taking up the post in the 
country in question; (k) the right to have the U.N. laissez- 
passer accepted as a valid travel document, and to have visas, 
where^ necessary, granted as speedily as possible, together with 
facilities for speedy travel. 
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In short, the UN Secretariat n a Mtal organ, a sort of 
dearing house It has to face heavy odds, tasks of tremendous 
Qifficuftirs and delicate situations In 1952-53, for example, the 
U S ia\est^auiig bodies daimetl that they found evidence of 
subver'i'.e activities bv U S nationals in the UN Secretariat 
This tawed the problem of the tctatiotis of the U N with the 
‘ host country” But whatever be the actual solution of this 
problem, it indicates ibc dilBcuUws which the Stcietariat has 
to fare 


SOME SPEOMITED KCENOES 


The International Labant Organtmtioii (I l-O ) Wc 
have surveyed the organiaaiion, functions and activities of the 
I L O fiom to 1945 in Pan One In 1946, the I L O was 
recognued as the U N Specialised Afency responsible for intcr- 
naiional action in the field of improving labour conditions, rais- 
ing >is mg standards and promoting economic and social stability 
The reader will recollect that we of thr.pnncipal functi pus of 
{the I LO is the formulation ofimeniational MMiaardi in the form 
'of International Labour Conventions and Recommendations 
Member <tates are re<tutred to submit the ILO Conventions to 
their respertwe national authorities for ratification and those which 
ratify, have to bring vKeir laws into Une with their terms and to 
report annually how these regulations are being applied By 1 957, 
mote than I 650 tatificavions of 104 Conventions had been deposi- 
ted The 1 L O can easilv asortaia whether Conventions thus 
ratified are effectively applied Recommendaiions donor require 
fa ification and are comparable to the Directive Principles of 
Stale Policy m many constitutions Member states arc erpected 
to consider (firm with a view to Riving effhci to their provisions 
by legislation 01 other action If a member is not in \ position 
to ratily a Convention or implement a Recommendation, it has 
to submit an explanation 


In the QTgvtivialion there has been very little change There 
n none with regard to the .Ge neral Conference now called as the 
International Labour Conference it consists of fcaia-dfi^atts 
from each member on the old bvis The Goxenunff-Dody which 
eompraed of thirty two members, no\s consists of forty 
m-Tuhers representing twenty gowntmenls, ten of which are most 
i^oTUnt industrial countries and ten include other governments 
elected to theBodyforthrejuauas by the Ctxnfcrence In theformcr 
eategory are Can&da, Chma, France Germany (Federal Republic), 
India, Italy, Japan, USSR., UK, and USA In the latter 
“|8®otioa Australia, Burma, Colombia, Cuba, E^vpt, 
^eiherland’. Norway, Turkqr and Uruguay Of the forty mem- 
r», twenty represent these twenty governments and ten represent 
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workers and ten employers elected every three years by their 
respective representatives to the Conference. The Governing 
Body selects items for the agenda of the Conference and supervises 
the work of the Internationa! Labour Office and of the various 
Committees and Commissions. The I.L. Office undertakesfcsfiacch 
on labour, social and economic problems an d renders advice to 
member governments. In the post-war period (after 1945) the 
I.L.O. has been conducting su rveys in the fiel d of man-power and 
an operational programme in tlic sphere of employment, service 
organization, training and migration. Field offices have been set 
up at Bangalore, Lima, Mexico City, and Istanbul. The I.L O. has 
prepared model codes for underground work in coal, mines and 
for industrial establishments. It idso renders technical assistance to 
member governments and organizations, sends advisory mission, and 
conducts a fellowship programme. The 39th session of the I.L.O. 
Conference held in Geneva fiom June 6 to 28, 1956 and attended 
by 73 member countries adopted a recommendation on welfare 
facilities applied to manual and non-manual works employed in 
public or private undertakings, excluding agriculture and sea trans- 
port. The recommendation included detailed clauses covering faci- 
lities for feeding, recreation and transport and also related to the 
management and financing of such facilities. The Conference also 
discussed vocational training in agriculture, the questions of 
forced labour and living and working conditions of indigenous 
populations in independent countries. In November 1956, the 
133rd session of the Governing Body of the I.L.O. was held in 
Geneva and it decided to request the Director-General to com- 
municate to the governments of member states the resolutions 
concerning the regulation, limitation and reduction of armaments 
to the Secretary-General of the U.N. for transmission to the 
bodies concerned. In its I34th session held from March 5 
to 8, 1957, the Governing Body approved the expenditure of 
S 7,855,081 for the year 1958, and accepted the proposals 
concerning the Expanded Programmes of Technical Assistance and 
the financing of the ad hoc tripartite technical meeting on mines 
other than coal mines. The Governing Body was also invited to 
approve the convening in Geneva, towards the end of 1957, of a 
meeting of experts on workers’ education to discuss the scope and 
content of workers’ educational programmes, methods and 
techniques of workers’ education and review of the past activities 
of the I.L O. in this field and recommendation for future action. 
The Governing Body also discussed the report of the meeting of 
experts on dangerous substances whicli had been held in Geneva in 
August 1956 and it was decided that at the end of 1957 a meeting 
of experts on radiation protection would be convened. 

The 40th session of the I.L.O. held in Geneva in June 1957 
decided to seat as deputy members on certain committees 
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1 1 employers’ delegates and ndviscrj from certain socialist countries 
of Eastern Europe The Conference adopted the Forced Labour 
Convention, 1957 under which each mcml>cr ratifying it would 
undertake, intfr afia, not to use any form of forced labour as a 
means of poliucal coeraon or education or as a punishment for 
holding or expressing poliuca) aieui ideologically opposed to the 
established political, social or economic system, or as a methed 
of mobilizing and using labour for puiposes of economic develop- 
ment The Weekly Rest (Commerce and Odlccs) Convcnticn, 
1957 ^18 3150 adopted In another Convention it was provided 
that governments should develop co-ordmated and systematic 
action for ihe protection of tlic tribal and scmi-tnba! populations, 
for ihctrsoaal, economic and cultural development, and for their 
progressive integration into the life of their respective countnes, 
with respect in particular to die right of ownership of land, 
recruitment and conditions of emplovmtnt, vocational training, 
social security scheme, and suitable education proOTammes The 
Conference also adopted resolutions concerning aMlilion of con- 
centration camps and the deportation of national minorities, 
methods of wage payment, debt bondage and serfdom, abolition 
of anti trade union legislation, safety in mines, establishment of 
a inpanue committee on women's work, workers’ education, 
bousing coiutruction, the appheauon of ILO Conventions m 
non-tnetropohun territories, disarmament, and the testing of 
nuclear weapons and the use of nuclear energy for peaceful 
purposes At the 137th session of the Governing Body held in 
Octobe)>Novembcr J957, the Director-General was requested to 
commutucate the relevant resolutions to member governments, 
and the resolution on disarmament to the U N Secretary-General 
The I38th session of tlic GovenungBody was held m March 1958 
and the 41$t session of the Conference in June 1958 The ILO, 
like many other agencies of the IJ N , could not escape the brunt 
oftbecoldwar We have noted in Part One (pp 411 412) iliat 
theUSA joined the ILO only m 1934 and since then the 
US participation has been r^Iar and consistent It has been 
different with the USSR Dunng the twenties, the USSR 
apparently viewed the ILO "as a capitalist attempt to blunt 
the class consciousness of the workers” As a sequel to its policy 
of co-operaung with the League, the Soviet Union partiapated 
in the League from 1935 to 1999, but this participation was 
miniinal and there was no indicatioa that its basic view of the 
organization had changed 


The origin^ hostility to the ILO reappeared at the San 
rwcisTO Conference m J 945 where Soviet opposition was 
® *he withdrawal of a British proposal to jnjse 
Prowion la the Charter fta- co-opcration with the ILO 
not before 1954 that the USSR joined it and since then 
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the Soviet charge has been that it docs not adequately represent 
tlic workers* interest. 

Other Agcncics.c-'77i« Food and Agnndtural Organization 
(F.A.O.). conceived in 19-13 and created on October 16, has now 
seventy-four nicrabcrs. It reviews the food and agricultural condi- 
tions in the world, advises its members on the agricultural subjects 
and furni-'hes them the nccc.ssary data. The iVorld Health 
Ot ganizalion (W.H.O ), born in Junc-July 1946, started functioning 
on April 7, 1940 and has now eighty-four members and four asso- 
ciate members. The W.H O. works for the eradication of epidemic 
and endemic diseases; prevention of accidental injuries; improve- 
ment of nutrition; housing; sanitation; recreation; working condi- 
tions; promotion of maternal and child health and welfare; 
promotion of research in health and improved standards of training; 
promotion of mental health and standardization of diagnostic 
procedure; and development of international standards with respect 
to food and biological products. 

The Jnicmaiional Monetary Fund (LM.F.) was established 
on December 27, 19-13 as a sequel to the Bretton Woods Con- 
ference. It has sixty members and the total subscription in gold 
and national currencies in 1956 was $8,751,000,000. In the 
Conference of the I.M.F. the International Bank fos Re-construc- 
tion and Development (I.B.R.D.) and the International Finance 
Corporation (1 F.C.) at Delhi in October 1958, the Board of 
Governois decided to consider the enlargement of the resources 
of the Fund through increases in quotas of member countiies. Its 
purpose is to promote intcmationalmonctary co-operation, exchange 
and stability, and remove exchange restrictions. It seeks to 
facilitate expansion of world trade. It collaborates with member 
governments in establishing a pattern of exchange rales fixed in 
ratio to gold and the U.S. Dollar and changes by more than 
10% in these rates must be approved by the Fund’s Board 
of Executive Directors. The Fund has a Board of Governors to 
supervise its activities and each member government is represented 
on it. It assembles once a year. The Executive Directors are 
responsible for the conduct of the general operations of the Fund. 

The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development began 
to function in June 1946 with forty-four members and with the 
objective of providing and facilitating international investment 
for increasing production, raising living standards, and helping to 
bring about a better balance in world trade. In 1956, its subs- 
cribed^ capital stock -was equal to $9,100,000,000 and now it has 
sixty-eight members. Of this amount 20% %vas paid in and could 
be used for loans subject to certain conditions; the rest of 80% 
can be called only if needed to meet the Bank’s obligations. In 
the meeting held in October 1958, at Delhi, the Board of 
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Governors of the 1 B R D Atadti to enlarge the tesouvccs of 
the Bank The Bank functions by making loans out of its o\'m 
funds, Or out of funds raised by the sale of its bonds During the 
year ending on June 30, 1958, the Bank lending amounted to 
$/11 million or oser 75% mote than the average of the previous 
three years During July-October, 1958, the Btnk had loaned out 
$300,000,000 The Bankhelps backivard countnes in buildmg up 
their economy and furnishes technical assistance to its members 
The most important function of the Bank is to send Out general 
surve\ mission to study a country’s resources and formulate recom- 
mendations to serve as a bans for a long-term development 
programme In 1956, it established an Economic Development 
institute in Washington to formulate economic policies for pl3t> 
nmg development programmes In 1957 5B, the Bank concluded 
nme loans with India amounting to $275,000,000, seven loans with 
japan, four with Ecuador, and three with Pakistan It continued 
lending substantial amounts m Mexico and the Belgian Congo 
This high rate of lending in 1957-58 was matched bv more 
borrowings which reached a gross total of $650,000,000 

Other agencies are the International Civil Aviation Oreanira- 
tion C A O ) established on Apnl 4, 1947, the Universal P«taJ 
Union (U P U ) whose constitution was revised on Julv 1, 1948, 
the International Telecommunication Union (ITU) now based 
on the revised convention of October 2, 1947, the World Meteo- 
rological Organization (WMO) created in 1947 ThelTUi 
ir( r alia allocates radio frequencies and registers radio-frequency 
asiigmnents 

v/Th» Unifri Aehtm/Eiloftftwnal, Sciwli^e and Cultural OrgiPiication 
(UNESCO) It was on July 12,1945 that the Conference 
of Allied Ministers of Education adopted a resolution requesting 
the British Government to invite members of the U N to a 
Coherence m London to consider the creation of a permanent 
educational and cultural organization Conference met m 

London m November 1945 and it was attended b> forty-four 
nations, including all the great powers except the USSR The 
outcome of tha Conference was the U N E S C O which came 
into being on November 4, 1946 In 1957, u had eighty 
members The UNESCO is based on the premise that 
‘since wars begin m the minds of men, it is in the minds 
defences of peace must be constructed” 
it has a General Confe-xnce composed of representatives 
Irom each member state, an Executive Board of twenty four 
government representatives ele«H<-d by the General Conference, 
and a Secretariat National Commissions act as liaison croups 
wtweeri Ae UNESCO and the <-ultural, scientific and 
«uutional life of their own countnes Its functions include 
Study of the tensions cotidacive to war, the study of racial 
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problems and East-West tensions; study of the problcrns of 
international contacts and international means of communications; 
planning of educational reconstructions; tendering relief and 
rehabilitation; promotion of cultural interchange in order to develop 
in all peoples awareness of the solidarity of mankind and inculcate 
respect for one another’s culittrc; and promotion of international 
collaboration in the scientific field. 

The U,N.E.S.C,0. has been very successful in various fields 
of its activities. It conducted a useful study of social tensions 
in India under Dr. Gardner Murphy. In 1952, an insTStigation 
was initialed into the positive measures taken by governments and 
by religious, educational or civic authorities to end discrimination. 
Earlier in December 1951, it organized a conference in Delhi 
to consider the ways and means of promoting East-West under- 
standing. In 1948-49, it set up a Temporary International 
Council for Educational Reconstruction. In rendered considerable 
educational relief to the Arab refugees from Israel and the 
victims of the Korean War and spent huge sums on it. Its 
w’ork on fundamental education staj ted with a small conference 
of experts in 1946 and by 1952udcvclopcd the concept of ‘‘education 
for world citizenship”. Its most significant contribution to 
writers and artists has been the Universal Copyright Convention 
designed to provide protection throughout the world to authors and 
other copyright proprietors of library .scientific and artistic works. 
This Convention was signed in September 1952. The U.N. E S.C O. 
has also organized exhibitions of paintings, and woikcd out pio- 
gramracs of translation of world classics. It has facilitated die 
international circulation of visual and auditory materials of an 
educational, scientific and cultural character. In 1953, it prepared 
an International Instrument for the Removal of Obstacles to the 
Movement of Persons Travelling for Educational, Scientific or 
Cultural Purposes. It has set up a fifteen-member International 
Commission to prepare a scientific and cultural history of mankind. 
In December 1952 it decided to create an institute for oceano- 
graphic research in the Indian and Pacific Oceans. It has 
established Field Science Co-operation Offices at Delhi, Jakarta, 
Manila, Cairo and Montevideo. Finally, it has promoted 
international scientific co-operation by encouraging meetings 
between scientists and aiding the work of international scientific 
organizations (1953-55). The 9th General Conference of the 
U.N.E.S.C.O. washeldin Novcmbcr-Dcccmber, 1956 and was atten- 
ded by 73 member states. It appropriated a budget of S 23.849,355 
for 1957 and 1958. In the programme, emphasis was placed on 
the extension of primary education in Latin America, and a 
project on scientific research on arid lands for a period of 6 ) ears, 
for the improvement and coordination of research on problems of the 
arid land, especially in the region stretching from the eastern 
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Mefijwrrantao through the NGtldlc Bast to South Asia, hlctnber 
siatps were mviVd 10 ptomoW 'he afltliatiOft with existing 
inteTswtoona^ OTjawtiaVtcitt. aftociatusus atvd soacoes in. the 
various sj'h'Tei of the social sciences The Dtrector-Gcncral was 
anihonsed to cnco«ra?c and faci/itate the development and 
improvement of teaching of the toaal sciences hfcinher slates 
were invited to ^courage the study of the sociah cultural 
and rnoral prohlcms insoived in the peaceful utihralion of atomic 
energy In the hejd of callur«il acuMtits the confciente Mjopwd 
a roaior projev.! for a period of tm ^ears on mutual apprecaatian 
of eastern and western cultural values Emphasis was put on the 
preparation production ard distribution of reading material for 
n^w Utcrates a well as on programoie# for (he development and 
improvcrrient of the coninbution made by libraries and museums 
to the cultural life of the community and plaang teaching 
materials for am and crafts at the disposal ofintnibei states 
Progtainrne revolutions in tjit held of maK communication were 
aimed it reducing obstacles to the &ec flow of mformation, 
conunume the clearing hou«c services and promoting international 
understanding through public information The Dircctot'Ceneral 
was authorised to continue the worb done in promoting exchanges 
cpf persons, e*peciah) woriers teachers and voung people, and m 
providing fellowship for study and training abroad, espeaally »n 
the field of p-acefvu uses of atomic energy the conference also 
decided to implement the expanded programme of tcchmcal 
assistance The 45th session of the Lxecutiie Board of the 
UNESCO tneciing at ISciv Pcihi in Ociobcr*Deceinber 1956 
ittoirctnendcA that it hold ns tenth session ift Bans cariv m 
November, 1958 Tliedethse'sionmet there on licceiiiberb, 1956 
and It established a special comnntl^e to consider draft commenu 
for presentation to the Trusteeship Council at the Utter’s meeting 
on hfa’^ch !J, 1957 It also established a worling party to 
prepare a plan to which member states would be requested to 
cctnlorm in drawing up their repoits on "developments and the 
prostess achieved «i the field of human rights” 


The 4/th session of the Executive Board, held in Pjrisj/i 
March 1957, decided to establish an administrative commission, 
tominwnon and a working party to study the 
j preparation of the proposed programme and 

Dudgec, and the osganitanon of the work of the General Conference 
tn jwie 1957, the 48tb sersKm was held at Pans and the Board 
allocated 1957^8 budgets of 5 ft39,200 for a ten year plan for 
t'ic pror^ticn of better tniltOTal understanding betwreen east and 
Wes and $ 500,030 for a soi yew project for scientific lescatch 
a arid Jand* A third major project, concerned with extension 
tV,/r^*A^ education in Latin Amenca. had been approved by 
me isoard at iw previous sessioa The 49th session of die Board 
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met from November 18 to December 6, 1957 at Paris and it was 
decided that in considering the problem of the allocation of 
charges for administrative and operational service costs of the 
Expanded Programme between the regular and technical assistance 
budgets, a long-term solution of the problem should take into 
account the continuing and expanding nature of the technical 
assistance programme and its growing integration with the regular 
programme. 


THE ACTIVITIES OF THE U.N. 

In keeping with the broad objectives and elaborate organi- 
zation of the U.N., the lange of its activities also is extremely 
wide. In the first place, the U.N. seeks to strengthen the foun- 
dations of international peace and security by eliminating hunger, 
poverty, disease and exploitation. It attacks the basic social and 
economic problems and by its socio-economic and humanitarian 
activities, it seeks to promote a balanced personality, and a 
healthier international atmosphere free from tensions in which 
political questions may be considered with a detached spirit and 
solutions based on justice and the principle of give and take may 
be found and enforced. Secondly, it seeks to iron out international 
differences and provides for the peaceful settlement of international 
disputes: first by encouraging negotiation, enquiry, mediation, 
conciliation, arbitration and resort to regional agencies or arrange- 
ments; secondly, by resort to judicial settlement provided by the 
I.G.J.; and thirdly, by providing procedures of the General 
Assembly and the Security Council. Thus the U.N. has established 
international obligations, organs and procedures by which pacific 
settlement of international disputes could be made possible. 
Thirdly, it seeks to prevent wars from occurring by determining 
the existence of any threat to the peace. Fourthly',' if and when 
war actually breaks out, it seeks to provide for individual or 
collective, self-defence as well as collective security. Sanctions 
are provided under Article 41 (economic and diplomatic), and 
Articles 42 — 50 (military). Fifthly, since a race for armaments is 
both wasteful and dangerous to world peace, “in order to promote 
the establishment and maintenance of international peace and 
security with the least diversion for armament of the world’s 
human and economic resources” the Security Council is made 
responsible for formulating the plans to be submitted to the 
members of the U.N. for the establishment of a system for the 
regulation of armaments. Sixthly, since it is now realized that 
tlie continued exploitation of the colonial peoples is a cancer in 
world politics and is a major source of tensions and a cause of 
war, the U.N. has established a system to achieve the liberation 
of the non-self-governing territories and trust territories. Finally, 
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since raciil ducnraination and mass persecution on the basis of 
colour or nationality is a powerful force leading to tntemalional 
wars, the U N seeVs to create a system m which difTcrcnl peoples 
may be able to co*cxnt on the basis of dignity of the individual 
In the following, v,e briefly deal with these activities Hie 
subjects of Disarmament, Tnistce<fnp synem, and Minorities and 
Race Discrimination arc discuMCiI subsequently in separate 
chapters Here we will coniine ourselves to (i) the U N record 
in the spheres of economic, social, and humanitarian activities 
and research and publications, (ii) the settlement of international 
disputes, prevention of wars, and collective security, and (tu) an 
assessment of the U N 


(0 ECONOMIC, SOCIAL AND HUMANITARIAN 
ACTIVITIES 

Chapter XT of the UN Charter deals with international 
economic and soaal cooperation tinder Article 55, the U N t 
with a view to creating conditions of stability and well being 
which ate necessary for feaceful and friendly relations among 
nations based on respect for the pnnciple of eejua) rights and 
self determination of pec^les, shall promote (a) higher tt^ndards 
of living, full employment, and conditions of economic and social 
progress and development, (fr) solutions of international economic, 
social, health, and related problems, and international cultural 
and ^ucational cooperation, and (t) umvenal respect for, and 
observance of human rights and fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion Respon- 
sibility for implementing this diicctne u \ cst«i m (i) the General 
Assembly ^Art 13), {«) theECO S O C (Chapter IX). and (m) 
the Specialired Agencies (Art 57) The Assembly's responsibility is 
exercised through its Second Committee (Economic and Fuvancial) 
andThuvlCommiUec (Social, Humanitarian and Cultural), and 
the plenary sessions It w related to the E C O S O C from 
which It receives annual and special reports and to which it 
makes recommendations, and to the Specialized Agencies with 
winch it approve, agreements and to which abo ii maVes 
recommendations 


TheECOSOC.as we have noted, functions first through 
Its own commissions and such other special bodies which it has 
wthet created or taken over from the League of the Permanent 
^ntral Opium Board, the Narrotic Drugs, Supervisory Board, 
the U N International Children’s Emergency Fund (UNICEF) 
!v Committee on Co-otdmalion Secondly, 

Hr ® 9 P'^forats a co-ordinating, function- with- wsnnrJ. 
o ffic hpccialued Agencies some of which, as we have noted 
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.above, antedate the U.N. Under Article 57 of the Charter these 
inter-gbvernmental agencies may be brought into relation with 
the U.N. and Article 63 authorizes the E.G.O.S.O.G. to enter 
Agreements (subject to General Assembly’s approval) 
‘denning the terms on which the agency concerned shall be 
brought into relationship with the U.N”. The E.G.O.S.O.G. 
inay also make recommendations to these Specialized Agencies, 
the General Assembly, and the U-N. members with regard to the 
work of these agencies. The basis and terms of relations between 
the U.N. and the Specialized Agencies are {a) reciprocal repre- 
sentation at meetings, (6) recommendations by the U.N. to the 
Agencies and obligations of the latter to report on related actions 
token, (c) certain types of assistance to be rendered to the U.N. 
by the Specialized Agencies upon request, (d) interchange of 
documents and other information, and (c) co-operative arrange- 
ments at an administrative level. But the Specialized Agencies, 
as we stated earlier, have all been established on the basis of 
separate international conventions and each has its own individual 
treaty basis. They conform to a general organizational pattern. 

■ It should always be remembered that the U.N. Charter 
does not entitle the U.N. to interfere in the domestic jurisdiction 
of the member states and that this restriction operates in the 
economic and social spheres as well as the political. Thus, the 
Assembly, the E.G.O.S.O.G. and the Specialized Agencies all 
operate, within the framework of this limitation and through 
“recommendations” and “draft conventions” which may or may 
not be ratified or implemented by member states. 

Main Categories. We may put all the socio-economic 
and humanitarian activities of the U.N. in five categories: (1) 
Economic, (2) Communications, (3) Educational, (4) Health and 
Welfare, (5) General. Under economic category the F.A.O., the 
I.L O., the I.B,R,D., the I.M.F., the I.F.C. (International 
Einance Corporation), the Fiscal Commission, the Economic 
Employment and Development Commission, the E.C.E. the 
E.C.A.F.E , the E.G.L.A., the Technical Assistance Board and 
Commission (T.A.B.C.) and the Commission on International 
Commodity Trade function. In the second category may be 
placed the Universal Postal Union (U.P.U.,) the I.T.U., the 
I-C.A O., and the Transport and Communications (Tclecommu- 
(“cation Union) Commission (T.G.C.). In the third category is 
the U.N.E.S.C.O. In the fourth %ve ' may place the W.H.O,, 
the Population Commission, the Social Commission, the Human 
i^tghts Commission, the Status of Women Commission, and the 
Aarcotic Drugs Commission. And in the fifth may be put the 
W.M.O. and the Statistical Commission. 

Economic Activities. Wc have already discussed the 
activities of the F.A.O., the I.L.O., the I.B.R.D., the I.M.F. and 
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the I F C Here it may be pointed out lliar the U N organs 
and ascncses tacl.lcd the problem of rcpairini? the ecraomic 
and social devastation caused by the war Since 1W», me 
ECOSOC has been doing regulailv a review of the world 
economic situation and publisbej the World Economic Report and 
the economic surve>s of Europe, the Far Last and l-alm Amepe^ 
The IBRD and the International Momtary Fund 
advanced considerable loans as we have already stated The 
ECOSOC called an International Conference on Trade and 
Employment that led to the ilUfated Havana Charter for an 
International Trade Organization Valuable technical assistance 
has been rendered by the U N to various countries The third 
General Assembly made a token sum of $22B, 000 available to 
the Secretary General for setting up small adinory mis'ions to 
requesting countries for sending foreign experts to under-developed 
nations to tram local technicians on the spot and for givmg 
fellowships to other technicians from under developed countries for 
special training abroad In 1953, the reapient countries contri- 
buted nearly S40 million to the local costs of projects on which 
fome 820 was spent from the U N Special Account for the 
Expanded Technical Assistance Programme During 1953, an 
average of about 1,100 experts was maintained and 1,600 fellow- 
ships were awarded Assistance under the UN programme is 
given only to or through governments In ie>pect of investment 
the Assembly's resolution 011952 on the right of any government 
to nationaliseitsdomesticresources was counteracted bya resolution 
of the E C O S O C- Pa‘*ed on April 30, 1954, entitled “The 
International Flow of Private Capital for the Economic Develop- 
ment of Under-developed Countries'’ In order to put aidgrant 
on a firm basis, there was a move to create a body. Special 
UN Fund for Economic Development (S UNFED) The 
lOO-million dollar Special Fund set up under the resolution of the 
General Assembly will start operations from January I, 1959, 
under Paul G HofTman, the Managing Director working under 
the guidance of the IS-mcmber Governing Council 


On the food front, w 1945—48, the F A O , concentrated on 
aiding the food supplying countries in allocating and dutributmg 
available supplies to meet emergency needs After 1948, it con- 
cerned Itself with famine conditions following natural disasters 
such as floods, draughts and caithquakes The F A O ’s goal is 
to seek, an increase in annual food production that will exceed 
the rale of population growth by 1 to 2% and for this it has 
sought to reduce losses now being suffered m the course of 
prcKiucing and stonng food, to increasethe yield from areas already 
under cultivation, and todnelopnew areas It has fought plant 
fliseases and uisect depredations, e g Uie locust control programme 
° -^ca, Asia, the Near East and Central Amcnca It has also 
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worked on improving tillage, the rotation of crops, the use of 
adequate fertilizers, clean seeds, and control of weeds and pests. 
Various governments are assisted by the F.A.O. in the careful plan- 
ning of land use so that the disastrous results of water logging and 
salinity can be avoided. It is also aiding governments in 
increasing fish production in fresh-water ponds, and flooded rice 
fields particularly in undci^developed countries. The F.A.O. has 
also encouraged land reform, agricultural extension services and 
measures for making credit available to the farmers. 

The U.N. has also attacked the problem of increasing world 
trade by removing legal trade barriers, for, more food, more wages, 
stable employment, and balanced expansion of world production 
depend on international financing and trade expansion. In August 
1947, a General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (G.A.T.T.) was 
negotiated in Geneva and it was signed by 22 governments on 
June 30, 1948. At present the number of contracting parties is 
35 and these are responsible for about 80% of world trade. These 
countries have mutually reduced or bound tlieir tariffs on thousands 
of items. The G.A.T.T. has also served as a major forum for 
inter-govemmental discussion of commercial policy. In 1954-55 
the members of G.A.T.T. decided to establish in the near future 
a permanent organization called as the Organization for Trade 
Co-operation. In 1 956 the parties to the G.A.T.T, recognising 
that trade restrictions are still maintained for balance of payments 
reasons, decided to undertake a programme of consultation on a 
country-by-country basis. 

Considerable attention has also been paid to the problem of 
economic stability and unemployment. The Economic Employ- 
ment and Development Commission of E.C.O.S.O.C. has done 
useful work. The U.N. has tried to find ways of preventing sharp 
fluctuations in the prices of internationally traded raw materials. 
There exists a Sugar Agreement for a part of the world sugar 
markets and a Wheat Agreement. 

Gommimication. We have already referred to the U.P.U., 
the I.T.U., the I.C.A.O. and the T.C.C. The T.C.C. has initiated 
action looking toward the international regulation of the movement 
of explosives and other dangerous goods. The I.C.A.O. has 
helped the.under-developed countries to develope their air transport 
facilities. As a result of its activities there is today a series of 
floating weather stations located at specific points in the North 
Atlantic. Long-range aids to air navigation are also maintained 
in Iceland and in the Faeroe Islands. The I.T.U. has enabled 
us to pick up a receiver and connect with 97% of the world’s 
telephones. The W.M.O. has created a world-wide net-work of ■ 
weather stations with common methods and standard for weather 

46 IR II 
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tcpotiing and has established weather codes and efTiCient methods 
of broadcasting reports Hie U P.U has aided goscmincDts m 
improving their postal services The International Mantime 
Consultative Orpanuatioa hs» promoted safety of life at sea and 
has prevented collisions 

Social activities — Educational, Health and Welfare 
V»e have referred to the Bchievemmlsof tbcU N E S C O ineduca- 
liona\ culraral and sciortihc spheres %Ve may now surse;; ods« s 
aciiviucs of the U N In the first place there has been the serious 
problem of providing jcbcf and rchabiliution to those hvmg in 
war devastated areas ^1945 — 1917) The pnnapal machinery for 
thiswastleUNKR \ andthcUXlCEF During 1948— 50 
emphasis shifted from relief to long term social development by 
means offellow^hips, demonstration centres, and pilot projects to 
tram officials to deal with problems of public sselfarc admimstra* 
non, child weFarc, vocational guidance and the rehabilitation of 
handicapped persons, cate of migrants and otliT special groups 
in the cocnmunity The U N R R. A was now tenamated and 
m residual assets ab. orbed in other UN work After 1950, 
emshasis shifted from I urope to under^developcd areas and majority 
of til** fellowships awarded went to them A seminar was held 
for Arab States to consider methods of public assistance &r 
families and children A demonstration centre for the rthabiUu* 
tion of the blind has been undertaken tn Egypt, and a compreben* 
sive reorganiration of the social welfare progiammes of Libya and 
Haiti have hem carried out The U V activities m the social 
sphere are (1) planning, organuation and administration for 
•ocia! welfare, ^2) community, family, and child welfare, (3) 
soaal defence, including prevenuon of crime and suppression m 
proslituuon, (4) rehabUiCation of the handicapped, and ^5) hou mg 
and town and country planning 


The IRO , International Refugee Organiiatxon, ^1917 — 52), 
which succeeded the U N R R A , accomplished an enormous task 
and It repatriated 73,090 rcfosccs to the countries ofibeir origin, and 
resettled l,00O,0C0 persons outside their homeland, m more tlian 
SOcamstnes On January 31, 1952 the 1 R O vvas terminated and 
Its work was taken over bv the office of the U N Hi&h Ckiramis 
Sion for Refugees (UNHCR) estdbbshcd by the General 
J^Jcmbly in January 1951 The mandate of the office runs unul 
the end of 1938 Considerable rchef was rendered b\ the U N 
to the Palestine refugees and m December I9i9, the General 
As,embly established the U N Relief and Works Agency for Pales- 
^ Refugees in the Near Eavt In 1953, there were still 872,000 
r95fAe ^ ^ Diemben In 

, ^ hadauthomed^efspendnurc of 5200,000,000 

fOT programme and under this, the Johnston Plan 

for the development of the water resources of the JoX River 
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was stai'ted. In 1950-51 the Assembly, on the recommendations 
of the E.C.O.S.O.C., created the U.N. Korean Reconstruction 
■Administration (U.N.K.R.A.) \s'hoEe cost was to be borne by 
voluntary contributions from member states. During 1953, the 
U.N.K.R.A. delivered some $30,000,000 worth of material includ- 
ing grain, fertilizers, school equipment and trucks. In 1954, the 
U.N. Assembly approved a programme for solving within four 
years the problems of refugees, particularly those still in camps in 
Europe, and the U.N. Refugees Emergency Fund (U.N.R.E.F.) was 
established to give the programme financial support. The office 
of the U N.H.G.R. was awarded the Noble Peace Prize for 1954. 
In 1956, the Assembly requested die office to co-ordinate the aid 
for the Hungarian refugees. 

The U.N. has made a striking contribution to international 
w'elfare of children ensuring maternal and child welfare, children’s 
disease control, child feeding supplies, and emergency relief to 
children in cases of earthquakes, droughts and famines. By 1956, 
about 70 million children had been aided in 75 countries. 

In respect of health, sanitation and control of disease also 
the U.N. record has been remarkably succcssfiii. In 1947 it fought 
cholera in Egypt. Through the efforts of W.H.O. Italy, Ceylon, 
and Brazil have been virtually cleared of Malaria and in 1957, 
it was assisting 30 countries, including India, in malaria control. 
It has also helped in combating yaws and tuberculosis. In India 
alone, 10,000,000 children and young people have been treated, 
and 4,000,000 vaccinated by 65 teams of doctors andB.G.G. 
technicians at a reported cost of $600,000. In 1 953 the W.H.O., 
emphasising the importance of providing training in environmental 
sanitation, assisted in 35 projects in 37 countries. It has trained 
sanitary inspectors in India, Liberia, and Mexico. The U.N. 
has been an instrument of public health services, social security in 
vaiious countries through the W.H.O. and the I.L.O. Ithas tackled 
the problem of housing as part of social and economic develop- 
ment. In India a demonstration village of 80 homes has been 
erected as a result of the activities of a U.N. mission on low cost 
housing. The Commission on Narcotics Drugs supervises the appli- 
cation of International Narcotics Conventions. Under the existing 
treaties governments are obliged to provide the U.N. with annual 
reports on seizures they have made in illicit traffic of opium, 
and on the texts of the laws and regulations which are in force 
in their countries. An agreement signed by 40 countries is .in 
operation under which the opium needs for medical and scientific 
purposes are estimated and the producing countries adjust their 
output to these needs. The latter are required to report on 
their production to the U.N. International supervision is carried 
■out by the U.N. Permanent Central Opium Board. 
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Bamaa nglits Wlh hianan rights, ^se dealin detail m 
the next Chapter The Assenjfclyhas dedaied genocide a crane 
imder interaatioial law and has adopted a con\entiQti for w 
prevention and punishment of gawcidc Through a sub^mmiS' 
Sion of the Comoussion on Human Rights, other steps have been 
taken for preventing discnounation itid protecting minontifs, 
for ascertainina the extent of prevailing dsscrimination, for 
mobilizing public opuuon and for co-ordinating acuviiics of 
non-gov ermaentaj organizabcms concerned with this problem 
The U N has also attacked the problem oC slavery and forced 
labour Wild aUegauons that systems of forced labour arc used 
as a means of political coercion and that they pUy an essential 
part in the nalionzi economy of the USSR- and the People’s 
Democracies hav^ been made in a carefully documented report by 
an ad Am Com'mitcc on Forced Labour set up Jomlly by the 
liO and the UJ^ 

CoQclasians A few conclusions may now be drawn from 
the brief discussion of the sodo^oonotme aeuviocs of the U N 
First, the Ij N has not merdy earned forward the work of the 
League of Nauo&s m this sphere but has actually improted 
on It and has coosidetably expanded it by developing new 
procedures, by tefoniunp Uie old ones, and by setting up new 
organs, Sttmdxj, the cold war has not afftcied this part of the 
U S activities, although one frequently hears the Soviet spokes- 
men accusing the Western couotnes of using the U O *‘fo 
fimber unpcnalist exploitation and to bring other less fortunate 
people under the dommatton of American monopolists” ilardly, 
the V ast prograounes of the UN m the soaal and wamomte 
Spheres have also contributed to the emergence of voting blocs 
The under developed countries normally actU^cthcr in opposiuou 
to the more mdustnalaed tnerobm, particiiiatly v,heTe economic 
development and human righu are involved This has led some 
people to suggest that voting particularly on issues that involve 
sueable expenditures, might be on a weighted basis rtnally, all 
these schviues raise the problemi of finance, distribution of 
relief on an equitable basis, and of co-ordinauon of mler related 
acuvitics and m this there is much to be desired 


(ii) SCTTLEMENT OF DISPUTES AND COLLECTIVE 
SECUJUTY ’ 


'^e disputes that have been referred to the U N can be 
placed m four categones (1) those solely before the Secunt> 
(^unt^ ( 2 ) those soWy before the Genera! AssembU, (3) 
Seesmty Council and the Assembly both, and 
(t) tho^e before the Iniernatioiial Court of Jusuce This last v.e 
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have already discussed. In the first category (A) fall the cases 
of (1) Iran, (2) ^Syria an d Lebanon, (3) . Czechoslovakia, (4) 
Jlyderabad, (5) the i le riin n iockad e, fh! Trieste^ (7) l^-gypt, (8) 
Indonesia, and K'ashx^ jr! 

In the second category (B) we may place (1) the issue of 
racial discrimination in South Af rica, (2) Balkan Peace Treat ies, 
fS) Morwco, (4) i'unisia, and (b) Algeria, (b) (jhinese troops in 
Bu rAa and (7) t he~ U.S. Airmen inTlh^ a. ~ ~ 

In the third category (G), we may put (1) Spain, ( 2) Greece . 
(3) ^Palestine, (4) Korea, (5) the Suez Canal and (6; Hungary . 
In the fdlloiving will very briefly examine the U.N. handimg 
of some of the more important disputes. Many of the disputes 
we have listed have already been covered in details in Part Two 
and earlier in the present volume. 

category (A) 

Iran, One of the earliest disputes referred to the Security 
GounSIT’ was that of Iran. We have already discussed this 
question in Part T%vo (pp. 74 — ^76). On January 16, 1946. the 
Iranian delegation invited the attention of the Council to the 
alleged Soviet interference in his country’s affairs . But both 
parties agreed to negotiye and the Council only asked them to 
keep it informed. On March 18, 1946, Iran reported that the 
U.S.S.R. was violating the obligations of the treaty which bound 
it to evacuate its troops by March 2, 1946. The Council took 
up the question on March 26 and after two days the item was 
placed on the agenda. Gromyko asked that its consideration be 
deferred until April 10 failing which his delegation would walk 
out. But as the Council “marched on”, Gromyko “marched 
out”. This was the first walk-out. Eventually, the matter was 
settled out of the Council room. The U.S.S.R. promised to 
withdraw its troops on April 6, and Gromyko asked for the 
removal of Iranian item from the Council’s agenda. On April 
15, Iran also concurred with this demand. Mr. Trygve Lie also 
agreed but the Council decided to keep the matter on its agenda, 
seven years after its settlement although it has not been discussed 
by that body. 

Syria and Lebanon, This was a dispute between France , 
on the one hand, and* Syria and Lebanon, on the other. Emi 
at the San Francisco Conference Syria and Lebanon had protested 
against the dispatch of French troops there. On February 4, 
1946, both countries referred the question of Anglo-French 
troops to the Council The U.S.S.R, fell in line with the 
demand for their withdrawal, while the U.S.A. suggested that a 
resolution be passed by the Security Council expressing confidence 
that the troops would be withdrawn as soon as possible. This 
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resolution Vias vetoed thcTJSSK France and the U K , ^ 
parties to the dispute, refrainca from voting However, France and 
Britain announced that they would comply with the resolution 
and the matter was setUed 

£:zfchosbiokia \Ve have dealt with the stor> of the coup 
m Czechosioi akia m Part Tw o (pp 58 — 60) After the coup, 
Jan tapanew, the perman^i teprescntaiive of Czechoslovakia at 
the TJhi protested to the Council against the Soviet Communist’s 
interference in his country’s internal affairs But he had been 
dismissed by the new coininumst government of Czechoslovakia 
and hia right to speak for Czechoslovakia was challenged On 
March 12, 1948, however, Chile presented the Case and on 
March 17, 1948 it was placed on the agenda The Security 
Council wanted to investigate the facts but this the b a sR 


_ tne majoniy oi me Vjouncu cxprciscu uic 
that It was a procedural matter and was not subject to the veto 
The USSR voted to the contrary and the motion failed 
the “double veto” was used On April 8. 1948 

’used to take wt in (he deliberations of 


. Hyl'Tabad This case arose from the Nizam s intransigence 
and unwuiingness to join cither India or Pakistan On August 
17, Latk All chained India With a series of ffagront breaches of 
the Standstill Agieement, and on August 21, the government of 
Hyderabad protested to the Council against India's threat to 
Hyderabad's independence On September 9, I^hi deaded to 
take police action against the Nizara On September 13, the, 
marched ui and after 
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>p . The problem of Trieste has been discussed in Part 

(pp, 289 — 292). Under the Italian Peace Treaty, Trieste had 
internationalized and the Security Council had beeri miHe 
Sponsible lor its government . Pending the appointment of~a 
l^rnor, Trieste was to be occupied by British, American, and 
French troops (Zone A) and Yugoslav forces (Zone B). In 1948 
-™® ;West wanted to bolster up the pro-West elements in the 
Italian election and to hand over Trieste to Italy which Yugosla- 
via opposed. It asked the Council to declare all arrangements 
made between Zone A powers and Italy null and void and to 
appoint a Governor in accordance with the Italian Peace Treaty 
of 1947. But the Council failed and decided to postpone dis- 
cussion pending negotiations between the parties. Meanwhile, both 
Italy and Yugoslavia showed willingness to compromise and early 
in 1954 both London and Washington were impatient to leave the 
area. Eventually Zone B was turned over to Yugoslavia and 
^ne 'A to Italy. The problem of Trieste was thus settled in 
October 1954. The U.S S R. also acquiesced as part of its 
campaign to ease international tensions. 


^^gypls We have surveyed the history of Egyptian struggle 
Against foreign control earlier in this volume. On July 8, 1947,' 
^^pt protested to the Council against the continued presence of 
Britbh troops on her soil in violation of the U.N. Charter, and 
gainst the Anglo-Egyptian Condominium in the Sudan as a 
mreat to international peace. Egypt contended that the Anglo- 
Fgyptian Treaty of 1 936 which entitled Britain to keep its troops 
^ Egypt till 1956 had been invalidated by the Charter. Britain 
“^ied that 'there was a threat to peace, and told the Council that 
Negotiations were still on. The Council considered several resolu- 
Pons^ but none could be passed. In the following years relations 
continued to deteriorate and in spite of the Anglo-Egyptian agree- 
N^ent oil Suez in 1954, the clash of 1956-57 could not be averted. 


Indonesia. We have already discussed the evolution of 
fedonesia as a sovereign independent state and its struggle for 
^ceedom from the Dutch control. The Dutch first negotiated a 
?cttlenient at Linggadjati in March 1947 providing de facto 
Recognition of an Indonesian Republic. When the agreement 
woke ^ doivn, they sent in troops. Several influential powers, 
Preluding, for divergent reasons, both the U.S. A. and the U.S.S.R. 
)'cre sympathetic to Indonesia. India (which played a vital 
Role tliroughout) and Australia, asked the U.N. to intervene. On 
JiUy 30, 1947 (earlier Ukraine had presented the controversy to - 
(Pc Security Council on January 21, 1946 but nothing had been 
.9Ne) India invoked Art. 35, and Australia Art. 39. The Council 
' ™ered cease-foe and asked the parties to settle the matter by 
peaceful means. In short, the Council ivas twice able to halt the 
Shbng by calling upon the Dutch and the Indonesians to lay 
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fiotn January 17 to December 38,1918, 
v.as»rmanent and led to final cstablah- 
ST? m Tn^ the period, October 

cSiL V ^ o’ * Conmuttecof Goo^ Offices (later 

betfnJ^tr.^h^ Commission for Indonesia) was on the scene 
beipaig to bnng the parties around a Conference table and 
fSen°bv*?S^'“ Ibc Gomnusston consuted of Australu 
^ the A («hcKcn by the Kcthcrlands), 

ana the U S A (chosen by Belgium and Australia) 
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deteriorating situation, asked the Assembly to reconsider the issue 
in the interest of world peace. The French opposition to the 
discussion of the matter continued. The Eighth Assembly could 
not do anything. In 1954 Mcndes-France injected a new spirit 
and on July 31, he offered Tunisia home rule. The Assembly 
in 1954, therefore, passed a resolution expressing confidence that 
negotiations would succeed. Eventually on June 3, 1955, a series 
of conventions were signed by the French and Tunisian govern- 
ments giving home rule to the Protectorates. This brightened 
the prospects of Morocco also and in March 1956 diplomatic 
agreements were signed between France, and Morocco and Tunisia, 
recognising their sovereign status. Both were admitted to the 
U.N. in 1956. 

With regard to Algeria, it was on September 22, 1955, that 
the General Committee of the General Assembly by eight to five, 
with two abstentions voted not to include the question of Algeria 
on the agenda. But on September 30, the Assembly by a narrow 
majority of twenty-eight to twenty-seven, with five abstentions 
rejected the recommendation of the General Committee and 
included the item on the agenda. The French delegation 
promptly walked out of tire Assembly. This veered the Assembly 
round and it postponed the discussion until November 25, 1955. 
Later, it passed a resolution deciding not to consider the question 
further and declaring that it was “no longer seized of this item 
on the agenda of its tenth session”. Members made it clear, 
however, that the Assembly would take up the question at a later 
date if France failed in its efforts to reach a settlement. On Novem- 
ber 29, the French delegation returned to the Assembly, Subsequently, 
the situation deteriorated and the French authorities brutally 
suppressed the Algerian nationalists. Tire virtual state o f war in 
Algeria drove the thirteen Arab-Asian bloc members to request' 
the Security Council to consider the question without delay,., But 
on July 26, 1956, the Council by a vote of seven to two, with two 
abstentions, decided not to put the item on its agenda./'^Thus, 
fifteen Arab-Asian bloc countries resubmitted the question to 
the eleventh session of the Assembly. On October 22, 1956, 
shortly before the Assembly opened, five of the most highly placed 
leaders of the Algerian nationalists were arrested by the French 
after a Moroccan government-chartered plane was diverted to 
Algiers by its French crew. In the eleventh session the question 
of Algeria was placed on the agenda “in a simple fashion”. The 
French delegate, however, declared that in agreeing to the 
inclusion of Algerian question in the Assembly’s agenda, France 
had not changed its position that “this is a French domestic 
problem which is outside the competence of the U.N.” 

In' February 1957, the First Committee began considering 
the question and Pineau at once accused various nations of 
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Ai'mistice Agreement. Dag Hammarskjold at once got in touch 
with Chou En-lai who agreed to receive him in Peking and discuss 
with him “pertinent questions”. From January 5 to 10, 1955, 
the two statesmen held tallrs at Peking and on his return, Ham- 
marskjold held extensive conversations with representatives of 
countries directly concerned with this problem and gradually the 
tension was eased. In April, the U.S.A. allowed seventy-six Chinese 
students to go home. In May, the air and naval engagements 
in the Formosa straits terminated and four U.S, fighter pilots, 
held captive by Peking, were released. On August 4, 1955, the 
eleven U.S. airmen were released and Eisenhower publicly 
acknowledged his thanks particularly to ‘‘the U.N. and its 
Secretary-General who actively sought this result”. 

Other questions tackled by the Assembly have been the 
Thai complaint against Viet Minh and the representation of 
China, which have been dealt with earlier in this volume. 

C3ATEGORY (C) 

Spain. For this the reader may refer to Part Two of this 
work (pp. 163 — 166). 

Greece. The background of this we have discussed in Part 
Two (pp 69 — 71). World War II had left Greece severely damaged 
and in a state of turmoil and it soon became a bone of contention 
between the East and the West. At the request of Greece the 
U.N. Security Council intervened and decided in December 1946 
to send an investigating commission on the spot. It filed a 
767-page report in June 1947, the majority fixing blame on 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Hungary for intervention in the 
Greek civil war, and the Communist minority dissenting. 
Meanwhile the Truman Doctrine was proclaimed and the U.N. 
was bye-passed. The Security Council had been deadlocked and 
in 1947 the Assembly set up a Special Committee on the Balkans 
which for the next four years did important work of observing, 
reporting, and attempting to conciliate. The U.N. observers 
remained on the job until 1954. 

Palestine. Earlier in this volume we have narrated the 
circumstances leading to the creation of Israel. It was on 
April 2, 1947 that Britain approached the U.N. for a settlement 
of the Palestine problem. C3n April 28, a special session of the 
Assembly appointed an eleven-man Committee. A majority of 
this Committee favoured partition of Palestine between tire Arabs 
and the Jews and a minority favoured Federal Union. On 
November 29, 1947, the Assembly voted partition by thirty-three 
votes to thirteen with ten abstentions, established the U.N. 
Palestine Commission to execute the partition plan, and requested 
the Security Council to take steps to implement it and to treat 
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a Holy City to the world’s three major faiths. In December 
1948 the Assembly voted solution for these problems but could 
not carry them out. They still remain sore points. 

Korea. We have already traced the course of events leading 
to the Korean war in Part Tw’O (pp. 36 — 38, and 332-333). The 
Korean dispute before the U.N. has been singular in more ways 
than one. First, it involved a military attack against a protege 
of the U.N.— South Korea. Secondly, the relative strength of 
the adversaries was so unequal that there was no time for mediation 
and negotiation. Thirdly, it involved a clash of vital interests of 
three great powers — the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R. and China. And 
finally, in this case the U.N. applied the concept of collective 
security. There were three main reasons why the U.N. 
action proved to be so effective in Korea, (a) The absence of 
the Soviet representative from the Security Council since January 
1950 in protest against tlie refusal to seat the representatives of 
People’s China permitted the Council to take action which might 
otherwise have been vetoed by the U.S.S.R. This made possible 
a U.N. basis for collective action without which many member 
states would have hesitated in giving approval and support. An 
effort to tap the Assembly wo^d have involved delay which 
might have been decisive. (6) The presence of the U.N. Com- 
mission in Korea equipped with military observers and authorized 
to report on developments provided a basis for action by the 
Security Council, (c) The presence of U.S. forces in Japan and 
the readiness of the U.S.A. to use this force within the U.N. 
framework facilitated the task. 

The U.N. action may now be summarised. On June 25, 
1950, the day North Korea is reported to have invaded 
South, Korea, the Security Council established the fact that a 
breach of peace had occurred and recommended to members 
the broad course of action to be taken. It silso called for the 
immediate cessation of hostilities and the withdrawal of North 
Korean forces to the 38th parallel. Thus provisional measures 
under Art. 40 were taken. On June 26, the U.S.A. intervened, 
ordered its naval and air forces to help South Korea, and 
neutralized Formosa. The Security Council legalized this action 
on June 27, 1950. Fifty-three members of the U.N. showed 
willingness to support the principle of collective security. On 
July 7, 1950, the Council recommended a unified command 
under the U.S. On January 13, 1951 the First Committee 
of the Assembly adopted five principles of the Cease-fire Group 
and on January 17, China rejected the Cease-fire Group proposals. 
Earlier on November 3, 1950, as we noted earlier, the Assembly 
had passed the Unite for Peace Resolution. By early 1951, 16 
members had offered armed forces for action — Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, Colombia, Ethiopia, France, Greece, Luxembourg, the 
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Netherlands, New Zealand, the Phdippmes, Thailand, Turkey, 
Union of South Africa, U K , and the U S A Other memben 
contributed supplies and semees kn October 1950 and m 
{bUowint; months, Pckins jnlenencd and lha «as brought to the 
notice of the Council on November 6, 1950 Bv that tunc the 
Sosiei represcntatise liad returned to the Counal and s’ctoed its 
action 

The Assembly was Ihm tapped and in December 1950, it 
established a group of three to eaplore the possibilitica of a 
c<*asc-firc But this proved to be of no avail On Tebruiry 1, 
I95t, tne Asscmfalv branded China at aggressor tind set up a 
Committee to consider additional measures to be employed to 
meet this aggression and to report thereon to the Gcnerd 
Assembly "nie President of the Assembly was autKonsed to 
ftahlish a good offices corraniticc to explore the poaibiliues of 
a peaceful settlement 

On April ll, 1951, General MacArthur ua« recalled and on 
May 18« the Assembly recommended eodiargo on wat ttuicn^ 
to China On June 23, MalJc tuggested cea5e*&e and on Julv 
19, I9il, armtiCtee negotiations began in Keasong In these, 
the Atsetnbly took jso part tinul October 1952 when st contideted 
the deadlock which had developed tn the negotiations It made 

S -oposalt which were not accepted by China and North Korea. 

ft Ttbtuary 19, 1952, agreement had been reached on * 
’‘political conference” Oft October 8, 1959 negotiations fof 
amusttce v,ete broken olT by the Unified Command OnApnl 
U, 1953 the pact on thctickandthcvrouaded wasaigtvtd On Apnl 
26, 1953, negouations were resumed following the death of 
Rtalm on hLsrch 5 On Junr 8, agrceroctit on pnsooon of war 
was signed and oo June 18, 25,000 prisoners of war were released 
by South Korea On July 27, J953, amustice was signed and 
on August 28, the Assembiy «pr«s«l its approval m a 
resolution 


In this ansustsce agreement »t bad been provided that within 
three months a higher JrvM polrucal conference of "both sides be 
held by rcpreseniativcs appouiicd respectively to setUe through 
negotiation the qiKSUoru of the withdraw^ of all foreign fwces 
from Korea the peaceful sctllrmc''* the Korean Question, etc”. 
On the phrase "both sides” a controversy arose, the US 
mterptcting it to mean the IbnaUons mvohed m fiohiuv® and 
Souih Korea, on one side and the U S S R , Oima and North 
Korea on the officr The Jafmr also wanted the inclusion of 
neutral nations Negotiations on the time, place and compmv- 
tion of the Conference took place during 1953-54 but no 
agtrrrotm roeja be readied At the Berlin Conference of 
WM, -.a .greed Oral rr Conterence ot rntetested 
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panics should be held at Geneva in April 1 954, to consider the 
Korean and the Indo-Chinese questions. No reference was made to 
the U.N. The rest of the developments in Korea we have already 
covered in Part Two. 

Tlic Korean ease had very important repercussions on the 
U.N. First, it emphasised that absence of a permanent member 
from tlte Council’s meeting amounted to abstention since absence 
could not be allowed to hinder the Council from functioning con- 
tinuously. Secondly, it amplified “the conditions under which 
sanctions could be applied by the organization”. Thirdly, 
it modified tlic Charter provisions with regard to application of 
sanctions and made them voluntary. The Security Council 
simply recommended action as did the General Assembly, 
Fourtlily, it led to tlic enhancement of the prestige and authori- 
ty of the General Assembly, for, “Unite for Peace Resolution” 
was only an outcome of Korea. Fiftlily, it falsified the assump- 
tion of the Charter that sanctions to be clTcctivc must have the 
support of tlic permanent members of the Council. The Assembly 
could now recommend sanctions and they tvould be effective if 
majority of die members arc in favour. Finally, it suggested that 
the decision to take collective measures in the name of the U.N. 
and the cfleclivcness of such measures will be largely dependent 
upon the ability and willingness of one or more great powers to 
take the initiative. 

, The Suez. We have discussed some aspect of the story of 
the Suei Gris's in the chapter on the Middle East and the 
reader may refer to it. It was on September 23, 1956 that Britain 
and France, discouraged by the failure of direct negotiations, 
referred the Suez question to the Security Council — a step which 
world public opinion had been long urging. But duiing the 
Council debates “die confrontation of the opposing views of the 
West and Egypt generated more heat than progress”. On October 
9, the Council decided to hold closed meetings in an effort to 
reach agreement. Outside negotiations were continuing and so, 
on October 13, when the Council met again, Britain declared that 
a beginning liad been made in the process of finding a basis for 
negotiation and that six principles had been agreed on: (a) Free 
and open transit through the canal, {b) respect for the sovereignty 
of Egypt; (c) insulation of the operation of canal from politics of 
any country, (d) agreement between Egypt and the users on the 
manner of fixing tolls and charges, (e) allotment of a fair pro- 
portion of the dues to the development of the canal, and (/) in case 
of disputes, arbitration with suitable terms of reference and suit- 
able provisions for the repayment of sums found to be due. The 
question now was that of implementation. Within the next 15 
days^ tensions mounted steadily and there was intense diplomatic 
activity. The Secretary-General of the U.N. also held a series 
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of meetings with Egyptian officials to asses? areas of agreement 
Mcanvkhilc a difference of practice developed among the members 
of Suez Canal Users Association (S C U A ) as to whether or not 
tolls should be withheld from the newly constituted Egyptian 
Canal authority 

On October 19, the Council met to consider complaints by 
Jordan and Israel \Vhile nothing could be done about it, the 
Council faced on October 29, the French accusations that the 
Egyptians were a'Sisting the Algerian nationalists Same day 
Israel attacked Egypt October 30, the U S called the 

Council to consider the new situation The Secretary General 
told the Council that General Bums, the Chief of Sttiff of the 
U N Truce Supcrvuion Organization on the l5racl-]ordan 
Frontier, had already asked for the withdratval of Israel troops 
and for a ccajc-hrc to lake place at noon but that there had been 
no reply The Soviet delegate pointed to Associated Press report 
from London that Britain and France would intervene “to separate 
the belligerents (Egypt and Israel) and guarantee the freedom 
of passage throi^h the Suez Canal” Same day Bntam and 
France served an ultimatum of 12 hours The U S resoluuon 
calling for cvacuauon of IsiaeU troops, was vetoed by France and 
Bntam TheCounal then adjoumra On October 31, Anglo* 
French air attack on Egypt had begun The Council met at 
d p m on October 31 , and adopted a resoluuon by 7 to 2 (France 
and Britain) with two abstenuons (Australia and Belgium) calling 
for an emergency session of the Cenetal Assembly under the 
“Unite For Peace R<^olution” 


On November I, the First Emergency Speual Session of the 
Assembly w^s convened Heated speeches were made by several 
delegates The Biitish delegate compared the British action to 
that taken by the U S A m Korea when it notified the Council 
that the Seventh Fleet had already gone into action The 
Assembly adopted the U S resoluuon urging an immediate cease- 
fire, the witlidrawal of the forces of parties to the Armistice Agree- 
ment behind the armistice lines, and the baiting of the movement 
of military forces and arms into the area. Steps were to be taken 
to reopen the Suez Gan^ after the cease fire Meanwhile, the 
^snnbly was considering the proposal for a U N Emergency 
Force (U N E F ) On November 5, the Assembly passed the 
resoluuon creating the UN Force by 57— 0 Same day, the 
Secr^ry-Gcncral reported to die Security Council that a cease* 
^ had taken place and that at mid-mght 6-7 November, the 
Anglo-French forces would cease hostihues Implementation of a 
general ecase-fire would, however, depend on agreement concem- 
i^the for an mtemational force On November 7, 1936, 
the ^embly passed another resolution callme upon Israel to 
withdraw its forces immediately bchmd the anmsucr lines and 
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•upon Britain and France to withdraw all their troops from 
Egyptian soil. It also set up a 7-member committee (Brazil, 
Canada, Ceylon, Colombia, India, Norway, and Pakistan) under 
the chairmanship of the Secretary-General to plan a force. On 
November 1 0, the Special Assembly transferred tbe Suez question 
to the 11th session of the Assembly opening on November 12, 
1956, and on November 15, the first unit of the U.N.E.F. arrived 
in Egypt. 

Tlie General Assembly took up the question on November 23, 
and next day it passed a resolution calling for immediate witli- 
di'atval of the Anglo-French and Israeli forces. By December 22, 
the Anglo-French forces had left Egypt. Israel, however, refused to 
evacuate its troops from Sharmcl-Sheikh area and from the Gaza 
Strip. On Januar)' 19, and February 2, 1957, two other resolu- 
tions were passed by the Assembly on Israeli evacuation and 
authorizing the Secretary-General to carry out other measures. 
But Israel failed to comply even now. A six-power resolution 
was then moved calling on all states “to deny all military and 
economic assistance and facilities to Israel”. On March 1, how- 
ever, Israel announced readiness to withdraw but warned that if 
there were any armed interference with ships of Israeli flag in the 
Gulf of Aqaba or the Strait of Tiran, Israel rvould exercise its 
right of self-defence under Art. 51 of the Charter. By March 7, all 
Israeli troops had left the Egyptian soil. The Egyptian delegates 
tliankcd the Assembly: “Words are helpless to give an adequate 
hint of this, our feeling of gratitude. May I, therefore, be for- 
given if I merely say, on Egypt’s behalf : ‘Thank you and God 
bless you all’. 

For the rest, the U.N. faced tire problem of tire Canal 
clearance which cost $11,000,000 raised by dreU.S.A., Australia, 
Canada, Ceylon, Denmark, West Germany, Italy, Liberia, the 
Netherlands, Norway and Sweden. The Canal was opened well 
ahead of time and the credit goes to General R.A. Wheeler who 
was loaned to the U.N. by the I.B.R.D. Shortly after, negotiations 
began for the future regime of the canal. On April 26, 1957 
the Security Council took up this matter but in this it failed and 
this was left to the indmduai states. The cost of the U.N.E.F. 
up to December 31, 1957 was estimated to be §27,500,000. 

Hungary. For the general study of the Hungarian revolt, the 
reader may refer to Part Two of this work (pp. 324-331). It was 
on October 28, 1956 that the Security Council first met to 
consider "the situation created by the action of foreign military 
forces in Hungary in violently repressing the rights of the Hrniga- 
rian people which are secured by the Treaty of Peace” at the 
request of U.S.A., Britain and France. Hungary took the plea 

47 IR II 
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of doToestic jurisdiction, and the USSR supported it in th^ 
The debate m the Counal remained inconclusne and no sMafic 
suggestions as to Uibi adicm. vioce tciadp On November 2, 
Council met again lo consider Imre Nagy's appeal for the U N 
suppoit in securing withdrawal of Soviet troops (Meanwhile, « we 
noted above, the U N got engaged wth the Suet Cruis and on 
October 30, iheU S S R issued the famous Declaration which seemed 
to inaugurate a chapter in Eastern Europe) The Council, 
again, could not taVc any action On November 3, it considered 
a U S resolution condemning the Soviet intervention nnd asking 
the USSR to withdraw its troops from Hungary at once Cut 
at this stage the ttungattan deltgate report^ that pegouauons 
betuecn Hungarian and ijoviet army leaders had alreadj begui. 
The Council adjourned when Sobolev confirmed that "nego- 
tiations art going on” 


On November 4 the Soviet troops launched an all out attack 
on Budapest and same evening the Council humcdlv TccoiW»cd 
to discu's this event Even Sobolev was taken aback and he 
admitted that he "has no official information on the report* 
about the new developments in Hungary” But the U S resolu- 
tion uTBing the U S & R "to cease the introduction of additional 
armed lorcea into Hungary and to withdraw all of its forces With- 
out delay” wa vetoed by the USSR The Council deaded W 
call a special sesuon of the General Assembly under the Unite ftor 
Peace resolution The Assembly could not do anything eecept 
to keep the Hungarian problem beCote the world In me lUh 
session of die Aisembly to which the Special Session IransferTed 
the Hungarian question, tat usoluhons were adopted on various 
aspects of the Hungarian quesuon — (a) 4 dealing in whole or ui 
pait with the tnl tv ntioa of Soviet forces and other political 
issues, (4) 5 with obs rvahon and nreilifolioa of the situation with® 
Hungary, (r) 3 wiifa Kiirfjer the Hungarian people, (d) and 2 
with Old lo ttjustes, who had fled fiom Hungary In the first 
category the diraax reached on December 12, when the Assembly 
condemned "ihe violation of the Charter” by the USSR "m 
^pnvmg Hungary of its liberty and independence and the 
Hungarian people of ihc exercise of their fundamental rights” 
With regard to observation, efforts were made to obtain Hungarian 
^reenvOTt to the tli^patch ofUls olKervCn, and the Secretaiy- 
^neral hiraiclftned to obtain access lo Hungary and created a 
Committee on November 16 to see what mrotmaiion pn dcvelop- 
ments lu Hungary mi^t be available outside that country 
Several dat« "pre suggested but Hungary rejeeted them all On 
January 10, 1937, the Assembly twaled a Special Committee (to 
invesogate lato the situatwin) coruvsting DenmarV., Australia, 
*^lon Turmu and Uruguay It was not allowed to go mto 
iungaiy but a ter examuHng over 100 witnesses in New 'Votk, 
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Rome, Vienna, London and Geneva, it rejected the Soviet argu- 
ments and contentions and found tlie U.S.S.R. guilty of gross 
intervention in Hungary. The Assembly nmv met earlier than 
the schedule (on September 10, 1957) and adopted the report of 
the Committee. The U.N. relief to Hungarians and aid to 
refugees have been discussed earlier in this Chapter. 

ASSESSMENT OF THE UgN. 

We may now draw a few conclusions from the discussion of 
the U.N.O. and its working, the U.N. has been a great 

success in tlie spheres of social, economic and humanitarian 
activities — spheres which diplomacy, power-politics and cold war 
have not invaded. Secondly^ it has served as a great forum where 
vital international issues have been dealt with. It has kept the 
world public opinion alive to threats to peace and to the need of 
vigilance.. Here the statesmen learn better to appreciate polidcal 
r^ides and each other’s points of view. Jt serves as an informal 
face-saving point of contact for adversaries who are ready to 
settle a dispute. “Pressures of public opinion, mobilized by skilful 
propagandists in the more formal U.N. proceedings, modifj', has- 
ten, and othervi'ise influence the settlements being negotiated 
quietly in the lounges and inner offices”. J'hirdly, it serves as 
a propaganda lever, independent of private peace-making — a 
means of putting pressure on France to free its North African 
colonies, for example, or on South Africa to ease apartheid, or on 
Britain to give up Cyprus, or on the Netherlands to abandon New 
Guinea, Fourthly, it serves as a “great safety valve” for explosive 
national feelings. “When Arab-lsraeli clashes reach fever pitch 
a U.N. debate is held, or a Mixed Armistice Commission resolution 
is passed, which gives some satisfaction to the aggrieved party, and 
fuU-scale war is avoided. When American public feelings reach 
the boiling point, as they did over the imprisonment of fliers in 
Red China, U.N. action is an alternative to a naval blockade or 
other virtual act of war. Fifthly, the U.N. serves as a diplomacy 
of reconciliation better than other instruments available to the 
member states. “Conflicts may persist for long periods %vitbout 
an agreed solution and groups of states may actively defend 
special and regional interests. Nevertheless, and in spite of tempo- 
rary developments in the opposite direction, under the influence of 
acute tension, the tendency in the U.N. is to wear away, or break 
down, differenees, thus helping toward solutions which approach the 
common interest and application of the principles of the Charter”. 
Sixthly, the U.N. has helped in the process of adjustment of the older 
powers with the newly independent states in Asia and Africa. 
Referringto this aspect DagHammarskjold has writteen; “TheU.N. 
reflects, but is in no sense a cause, of the renaissance of Asia., The 
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of A&ica, and the other great Changes that arc under 

way la the balance of power and rd^onihips of the peoples are 
hkevme of the dyuajates of hittoiy lUclf As always, th«^ 
bnng wtb them many grave problenu of adjustment 'These aU 
too easily may become the ocdsion for arousing passion, fear 
and hat^ ^ lead in turn to violent upheavsds and to 
the ultimate disasiti of war in this atomic age" Indeed 
the U N has aettvely promoted the ftcedoto of many ojlomes. 
PmVjr, the UNO is a constamly evolving body^ Some pto- 
viHoas of the Chanef have undergone changes with regard to 
their ongmal anportance The ttlalivc importance of OTgans and 
functions has tdiangcd m. more than one instarice The sue of 
the U N has been constanilj' orpandmg and impitc of temporary 
“boycots” and "walT'OUts*', Acre have been no withdrawals 
The concept ofUN EY has been asnajur improvement on the 
military preparedness of the orgamaation New procedures of 
peace*mamg, prevention of war, and meeting threats to peacc> 
Waches of peace and acts of aggression hav been evolved Emallyi 
the D’artcr ba. been adapted to changing conditions— the condi- 
tions of \fco.AsiAn leoawsancft, the cold war, and the axomie 
age And this a^ptauon has been brought about in nutny ways— 
'‘partiv through the failure of tnwnber stales to implement certain 
provisions of &e Chtrter, partly through the ronrlusion by them 
oCthebilatei«i or inultilater^ treaties which either fill up gaps 
m the Charter or overlap wnh it, partly through the redistribution 
of functions between existing organs of the U N , partly through 
the creation of subsidiary organs, and finally, through the inter* 
prctahotior the Ghactec itself” 

U IS true that the UN has its failings T he U N efforts 
matmatly solve the Analo-Egvpuan conflict over tSc 


by ihf U N 

T tr": — Asaizrthc 

iisc ouotos« Jiot nd^^iTtdgithw and force is permissible 
MOW Art 31 , and m sitoat/oaswdieamdttary sanctions atedecided 
b^eSccuntyCoMciiand whea the General Assembly, bva 
wo-tnisos majority Of mwe, xecoinincnds theusc ofit It may 
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also be true that the Charter rules out preventive wars which 
sometimes may be necessary. ^Nor does the Charter make any 
provision for saJfeguarding the rights of those countries which suffer 
a civil wrong (e.g. Britain suffered a civil wrong by Egyptian 
nationalization of the Suez Canal Company). The Charter does 
not adequately provide for peaceful change. ■ The implication of 
Article 51 seems to be that the status quo is to remain. But 
sometimes a country may be justified in using force to bring 
about a change in the status quo. Many more criticisms may be 
added. China , for example; is being represented at the U.N. by 
the Nationalists in Formosa . Tower politics affects considerations 
'and decisions by the U.N. organs. 

But when all is said against it, the U.N. record has been 
really admirable. It has to operate in a most unruly and turbulent 
world while the League functioned -within a comparatively stable 
world. Shifts of power and revolutionary changes naturally 
arouse discontents, fears and complaints. No system of represen- 
tation anywhere can be perfect. The success and potentialities 
of the U.N. depend first and foremost on the moderation, good 
sense and goodwill of its members, not on its precise institutional 
machinery. ^It is easy to harp on the defects and limitations of 
the U.N. and^ to make out a catalogue of its failures. The U.N. 
with all its shortcomings and pitfalls is yet serving “as a useful 
navigational aid — a diplomatic light house — ^^varning statesmen 
of the perils to be avoided”.. And it still symbolizes, in however 
dim and inchoate a way, ' those ideals to which majority of 
mankind stands committed. 
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Disarmament 

ttveS'm 'pLf la, already leen 

U N k V"‘ ®""i’ >>aclgrcand in „tik (he 

4e aMmoJnfdf.™” ca. had to tacUe 

roS^ttr^dSSiSS S 

Question ■htich u ^aiiv difficult ^^lef ? 'Oiat « a 

that the h\drafcn ^b « *^« 

great ueutralucr of reeetaDhv «<l«ahzcr of numben and a 
like Gandhi cad cause ^coi^nil^ilS catv a^sinate samta 
including themselves As Mr ^ p' of the v/hole -world 

«h>dtog^ and hIS ua ««n^y Witten. 

could afford to bicker but with tl. statesmen 

necessary to Veep bS bW tnorc 

hydrogen atoms^ may ®®“e Rattling 

.certainly fer mor^dLSr^u «bres butU « 


.-. _ sMva nave a sfoct^l- . t dangerous situation, fot 
nuclear deterrent is UnbieWto theory of 

importance of hiaitinff sen^Klv factor underbues the 

tuvweignty ffhe qStiS S ^tmoded concept of state 
*^«.outonunacy?li«^°^Sufai,^*‘!?" state, large or 
% Mvercign ngbt to use the ^sionate gamble has 

P anet into stone age "> bombs and tlucjw back this 

sssss^sSI 



